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For it she bides a maiden still 

She gives herself to whom she will; 

Then marry her in tender age 
Si^ warns the heaven-begotten sage. 
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To Whom She Will 


I 

MRS RADHA CH vkRA\ ARni and lior daughter Amrita sat in a 
tonga. Two ladies uninoving and passive, yet jerking up and 
down, backward and forward with grave faces, as the 
carriage rattled over the street. Amrita, slim and pale, wore 
a vcllow sari of chiffon as fine as a dried leaf, her -small head 
with the very black haii piled and coined on top swayed on 
her neck. But Radha was stout and darkened by age and the 
sun. laige authoritative thighs pushed against her grey silk 
sari and her black umbrella was laid across her lap. Behind 
them hooted a car. Radha looked keenly at its occupants, 
while Amrita looked through them, fhc tonga moved aside 
and the ( ar passed them, hooting loudly. Radha was annoyed: 
*\'v hen they have a big car, they think they have to make a 
lot of noise.’ F very time Siie rode in a tonga she felt annoyed 
in this way: this was because out of three sisters she was the 
only one who owned no motor ar. 

1 he tonga turned without warning into a side street . A car 
behind had to brake suddenly and painfully, and nearly ran 
into a coolie who was staidly crossing the road with a basket 
of oranges on his head i he driver of the car stuck his head 
out of the windov' and swore at the tongawala. who swore 
at the coolie, who gaped. Anothei turning, and the stalls and 
shops and cars and cries were left behind; another, and now 
there were tall yellow houses, heavy with respectability. 
Radha took a deep breath : here at last was the air she had 
been born to breathe. They stopped outside a house taller 
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and more respectable than all the rest. Radha fumbled with 
her large worn bag and dropped it. 

‘Now see what you have done!’ she cried at the tongawala. 
who promptly asked for three times the normal fare. 

Inside the house, two servants who stood at the bottom of 
the stairs beamed with delight and salaamed. Radha gave 
them a quick practised scrutiny, found all correct, and 
nodded a brief acknowledgement. 

‘Are you well ?' the older servant asked, while the younger 
grinned and grinned 

‘Well,’ Radha answered over her shoulder as she walked 
upstairs. 

The two servants looked at one another, nodding, while 
the older said. ‘Ihere she goes',’ and the younger repeated, 
‘Yes, there she goe*..' and then they both laughed and looked 
pleased 

The two ladies entered the study. It was dark inside and 
musty with old age At a large desk with pigeon-holes and 
carved dusters ol grapes sat Pandit Rain Bahadur Saxena. he 
had a massive head with thin lips and an impressive brow, 
and he wore a white shirt and a dhoti which fell like 
sculpture over his broad knees 

‘Good morning, Papp.iji,’ Radha said with exaggerated 
deference She put all the filial respect she could into the 
tone ol hei voice this she did partly because she always felt 
nervous before hei father and in a need to placate him: and 
partly as an example to Amrita, to demonstrate to her how 
much resjKxt a daughter owed a parent. 

Pandit Ram Bahadur looked sternly at her over his steel- 
rimmed sptctacle^ He had always looked stern, but since his 
retirement even more so facial and vocal expression were 
all that were left to him with which to impose his dignity on 
the world. 

‘Your sisters arc in the drawing-room,’ he told Radha, who 
turned to \mrita 

‘I think your grandfather wants to speak with you about 
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something.’ she said coyly. Ihe old man tapped his foot with 
the big broad iocs lying flat' on the sandal. Radha threw a 
significant glance at her daughter, who looked the other way. 

ou may sit down,’ the old man told Amrita when they 
were alone. She sat faring him across the desk, on the very 
edge of the massiv'c oak chair, which had corkscrew legs and 
a letther scat studded with brass tacks round the edge. She 
felt very young and naughty. 

‘1 think you know' what I want to speak about,' the old 
liian said. His voice Vas precise, the accent jiure English. The 
voice and the accent of the distinguished barrister who had 
had so many English friends; fi lends who had said about 
him. ‘He is like one of us.’ 

Amrita said, 1 think so, ’in a very low' voice. 

‘You think so,’ he repeated. \nd then: ‘I suppose your 
mother has already spoken to you. 

‘i) ’ Amrita said her large eyes larger with distress, 
‘Mamma never stops speaking to me alxiut it.’ 

‘It is indeed a serious business.’ he said sternly. She felt 
very miserable, remembering how serious it was, and looked 
at the flexjr. ‘I have enquired into the young man’s family,’ 
he said, and left a pause ol which she was not intended to 
take advantage. ‘Ihe result.’ pause, ‘was not satisfactory.’ 

‘But Grandfather — ’ she said, looking up at him. appealing. 

1 le held up a hand of authority whit h silenced her. ‘1 agree 
that in this country an exaggerated stress is laid on such 
matters. But y'oii know that I mysell am not hidebound in 
this way. that indeed I have allowed two of my own 
daughters to marry outside their immediate community, and 
in one case quite distinctly beneath her own level of. shall 
we say. breeding and fortune.’ 

.\gain a pause; and this time Amrita said ‘You mean 
Mamma?’ 

‘Let us remain to the point.’ 

‘Yes, Grandfather.’ 

‘Well then. It is apparent that I am one who is willing to 
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leave a generous margin in these matters; that I do not insist 
on the exact parallel. But in your case’ — and he looked at 
her searchingly — ‘in your case, the margin, the discrepancy 
between the two families, the young man’s and yours, is too 
wide. It is a gidf which 1 cannot find it in my conscience to 
allow you to bridge.’ lie let the last sentence put the full 
stop: it seemed to him a fitting anu a conclusive metaphor. 
I be phrase echoed in her ears. She wondered if the inter- 
view was over. 

Not quite. 

‘I have also,’ he wciil on. ‘spoken to the youn^ man 
hiinscl). and I ni.i) mention that 1 was not impressed either 
b\ his personaliu or by his capabilities. However,’ he said, 
'that is a point on wiiich 1 do not* wish to insist. If the family 
bar kground liad been salislactory, I would not have unduly 
fonterned iii)Si.li mcf the young man's deficiencies. They 
a'c, alter all, your allair.’ 

'he kit sitt. w'ilh mis-.i) Ihis was tnc h.arde.st : why 
should (i.'ajidl itl.er have lounci lla/i so w mting? The only 
thing she (ould tell hers'dl w’as that he had not understood 
him; md this she did. 

fhc old man nodded at her 'll is neatly time ior lunch.’ 
he said Shr' got nji and noi'.elessly lelt the room. 

she won’'' base liked to be alone, but she had to go and 
join her mcAhet and her aunts. J hey were sitting in the 
drav\h g-/(Hsn, duit in by pieces ol heavy Inglish Iiirniture 
and a clutter ol ta.tckssiy chosen ohjec ts chart. The curtains 
were lightly nrawn and there was the s.aine musty smell as in 
the siuriy. 

\<)V ire nett looking well. A.inrita. Uhal is the matter?’ 
lark) anmic 'aid severely. She w’as silting on the edge of a 
rerl plinh ar n-r hair, thin and dried-up with her hair rut short 
and permanently wr.vcd into precise iolds. 

'\\ hat is the matter ! ’ R.atlha repeated contemptuously. 
‘How tan she look well when she docs not lead a good life?’ 

‘She is a woiking girl.’ Mira auntie said with a kind smile, 
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throwing two cashew nuts into her mouth. She was very fat 
and very soft, and wore a sari patterned all over with 
enormous yellow sunflowers. 

‘Working girl!’ Radha snorted. ‘It is a sickness.’ .She 
looked keenly at her daughter, trying to read her reaction to 
the talk with the grandfather. But Amrita was on her guard. 
She pretended to be engrossed in a little sandstone ornament 
standing»on the occasional table iie\.t to her. Theic were 
many such ornaments in the joom : little china figurettes, a 
laquered music.al bo'c. symbolic marble statues — a lad> with 
a lyre, tovers sprawled on a rock — two cuckoo-clocks, an oil- 
painting represrntit g a goddess sitting oa a cloud. I hey had. 
all been brought hack by the grand! athcr [rom his travels 
round 1 urope, and were matters of great family pride ; ‘this 
comes from Vienna, this from Florence in Italy, this from 
Bad> 11 Baden in S\\ it/.. i land J heie vv.v> aRo a portrait of the 
giandlathcr looking extremely dignilicd in his barrister’s 
robes: and a yellowing photog»‘aph in a silver Iramc of the 
dead grandmother, small and gentle and old even in 
middle ■’ge, with hei Itinds folded and the sari covering her 
head. 

‘•'iirls iic'wa lays must woik ’ larla auiitie said, ‘they must 
be incl”pcrdent.’ 

'i■'k.tsc do not try to impicss us’ Radha said. *We know 
vc/y well already how modern you are.’ 

'larla auntie disdained to repb . 

‘But it i-> only a lev\ hours a week,’ Mira auntie said. And 
it is so nuc. Always I turn on my radio when I know our 
Amrita is announcing, and I sit aiicl listen and if anybody 
comes I si\ . “this i-. my niece Amrita whom you hear’’.’ 

Radha lei out a snort of disgust. She did not remember 
how proud she too had been when Amrita had first become a 
part-time announcer on the radio. Not possessing a set 
herself, she had gone in to her neighbour’s whenever Amrita 
was announcing, and she had sat there in their best aim- 
chair and looked proud. But the novelty had worn off 
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quickly; she could just as well hear her daughter at home 
and in the flesh. 

larla auntie made a come-back: ‘Perhaps you want the 
poor girl only to sit at home and wait to be married.’ 

‘What other duty has she in life,' Radha promptly 
answered, ‘than to be married and give me grandchildren?’' 

Anij'ita liied hara not to listen. She was thinking that of 
course Grandfather had quite failed to understand Hari. But 
hef mother was intent on drawing her in : ‘And these terrible 
people she meets there at the radio, tfiey are all not fit to 
speak with a girl ol good family.’ Amrita still made no 
j-e^ponse. but played with the tassels of a lampshade in 
orange silk. 

‘It is good for a girl to mix with other classes of society,’ 
1 aria auntie said. ‘It broadens the outlook.’ 

‘Ihere are the serv.ints.’ Radha replied. Amrita dropped 
the tassels and lurnerl now to her mother, touched after all. 

‘\Vh) do }ou speak like that. Mamma.’ she said. ‘We were 
not so proud when Pappa was alive.’ 

■ 1 hose times were quite cliflerent. 'Radha said unperturbed. 

‘ 1 hen It was an honour to be poor and have nothing.’ And 
she looki'd. oii» ol habit defiantly at her sisters : it was a relic 
of those times when she had had to make a virtue of (otton 
sans and a husband who w.is often in prison. 

How hot it is ■ ^1l^l auntie s.aid fanning hcrsell with a 
little handken hiel and hoping to gi\« a more pleasant turn 
to the tonveisation 

‘But toda> a girl ol good family must be very careful,’ 
Radha went on ‘She must alw.ns be a ladv and speak only 
with people who arc fit to spcuk with ladies. And the people 
you meet at the ladio station.' she concluded decisively, ‘are 
not fit to speak with lathes,’ 

farla auntie drummed on the side of her arm-chaii with 
skinny fingers. ‘Your ideas.’ she said with emphasis, ‘are 
feudal.’ 

‘.Such words.' Radha took her up immediately, ‘may sound 
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very good on your Committees, but here we do not like 
them. Feudal!’ she repeated with disgust, ‘what does it 
mean, fcudal-pcudal. why can you not speak like other 
people?’ 

larla shrugged her shoulders and replied, ‘i am not \ery 
much used to speaking with ignorant people.’ 

‘It is hot,’ Mira auntie said hastily. 

Radha drew a long breath in order to answer Tarla with 
seHicient emphasis, but just then the butler came in to 
announce that lunth was ready. This cllectivel> changed her 
train ol thought She let out her bieath again and, out of 
habit rather than conviction, almost absent-mindedly, 
scolded the butler for delaying too long. 

The dining-room was also furnished in oppressive 
Victorian style. I be d.ark curtains w'cre drawn to shut out 
the sun. Ihe silver bhone dullv. fhc.broad heavy dining- 
table, with the legs carved into lions’ heads, was spread with 
a gleaming while cloth and laid with initialled cutlery. The 
servants moved noiselessly over the marble floor, filling up 
the water glasses and holding the trays with lood for the 
diners to serve themselves Ihey ate curried vegetables with 
cutlets and curds and chapatis. followed by a mountain of 
very white rice and rhi' ‘cen curry . There was little talk 
because Pandit Ram Bahadur did not leel inclined to 
encourage conversation. He sat at ^he head of the table and 
clominatul his famdy. which was ail that was left to him to 
dominate. From time tc» time he spoke, pronounced upon the 
weather or the quality ol rationed rice with nngin| 
authority. He addressed himsell solely to farla auntie, whe 
answered him precisely and in a clear, rather loud v^oice 
though he was not at all deaf. 

After lunch Pandit Ram Bahadur retired back to his study 
there to sit very upright though with eyes shut, in a leathei 
arm-chair with ear-flaps; asleep, he looked niQniB|aei^ 0m 
immovable. ’The ladies went bade to tlie draw&ig-rdcftft. h 
spite of the drawn curtains and the fan turning with a low 
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whirr from the ceiling, the room was heavy with noonday 
heat. This heat, together with their lunch, acted as a pleasant 
and irresistible soporific. Mira auntie went unashamedly to 
sleep in her arm-chair; she snored with a happy liquid sound. 
Radha clicked her tongue and said that Mira had no self- 
control. But alter a^ while she herself began to yawn; yawned 
and yawned and finally letired to the bedroom which, before 
their marriage, she had shared with her sister Mira, and lay 
down on the counterpane of pink silk. 

‘So. Amrita.’ I aria auntie said when* they were left alone. 
But what Amrita w.tnted less than anything now was 
anothei confidential talk. 

She answered with a feigned yawn and an apologetic 
smile, said. ‘1 think I will go and lie down,' and went to the 
bedroom where hei mother was lying with her hair 
straggling loose and her saii crumpled about her; sleep had 
swollen up hei lacc and she lookcci dissipated. 

Tarla auntie too got up after a while and retired to the 
bedroom which had been hers before marriage. She took oft 
her sari and lolded it very neatly before stretching herself, 
thin and iigid on the bed. 

The drawing-room was left to the snoring of Mira auntie 
and the ticking of the two cuckoo-clocks. Silently and 
eternally the goddess sat on her cloud, the lady played her 
lyre, the lovers sprawled on their rock The musical box had 
Iteen broken long ago. 


2 

iHRi SAHNi was a pleasant-looking young man. He wore a 
neat little moustache and his hair was always shiny and 
oiled. He was also the eldest son in the family, so it was no 
wonder that they all thought very highly of him. He lived 
with his mother, his younger sister, her husband and three 
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children, and his younger brother in the downstairs part of a 
one-storey house in one of the new colonies. They had three 
rooms and, leading off the courtyard, a very small kitchen 
and an even smaller lavatory-bathroom. There was a door in 
the courtyard-wall but instead of leading intothe street, this 
•now led into a little shed made of wo,oden planks, where 
their cow lived. 

Hari sat in the courtyard on a charpoy, eating his dinner. 
He ate gram and vegetables and curds out of little brassbowls 
on a tray, and his mother kept bringing him freshly made 
chapatis with which he shovelled up his food. She watched 
him. saying ‘Eat, son, eat.’ She was a short, healthy old 
woman, dressed in a white cotton sari which she wore pulled 
over her head. The younger*brother sat on another charpoy, 
e.iting a banana and looking discontent. He was a sturdy 
bo\ . almost fat, with a face like a potato, quite unlike Hari 
who was slim and sleek. 

It was evening and very noisy. Ihc three children were 
bouncing a ball against the courtyard-wall and quarrelling as 
to whose turn it was next, while their mother, milking the 
cow in the shed, stuck her head out from lime to time and 
threatened to tear them to pieces. The people living on the 
upper floor were having t’.eir usual fight on the stairs. Out in 
the street a man with huge coloured balloons bobbing on a 
stick was blowing a little tin horn to advertise himself. A 
car, trying to pass, hooted incessmtly, while three women 
stood in the middle of the road and loudly abused the pan- 
wala who sold betel-leaves and coca-cola in a little three- 
sided hut with a straw roof. A few houses away, the 
inevitable wedding was being celebrated: familiar and 
sentimental film songs came wailing unendingly through a 
loudspeaker. 

When he had finished eating, Hari poured the water from 
his drinking-glass over his hands to wash them and stretched 
himself out on the charpoy. He stared up into the sky and 
thought vaguely pleasant Thoughts about Amrita. These 
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became clouded every time he remembered his interview 
with the grandtather, so he did his best not to remember. 
Instead he hummed loudly in tune with the music from the 
wedding. 

Mohini, his' younger sister, came out ot the shed with a 
jug of frothy milk,, which she set down in order to slap her 
children, one two three, very fairly and equally. Then she 
put her hand to her throat and made vomiting noises 1 he 
old mother clicked her tongue — ‘You are sick agaiii?’ 
Mohini nodded and made more noises in her throat, and her 
mother cursed, in a general way, all husbands who. though 
they earned not above Rupees 2i,c a month and had to live 
with their wives’ mothers, <^till thought of nothing but their 
own pleasure. 

Under cover ol thii, the )oungor brother appealed to Hari, 
‘(five us two annas.’ Without stopping to think nice thoughts 
about Amnta. flaii put his hand in his pocket, fh® mother 
saw him and shouted. T)o not give that Satan an> money!’ 
but too late, for the boy had already disappeared with his 
prize and was on his wav lor a cone of gram. 

‘1 will tear his eyes out,’ the mother said, ‘ a hundred times 
1 have told him, do not dare ask your elder brother for 
money I ' 

Han murmured, ‘Let him l)c.’ and continued to dwell on 
the thoughts of a lover, swaying his head in time with 
the sweet-sad song that came oozing out of the loud- 
speaker. 

‘Ah, you arc too good.’ the mother said, looking down at 
him fondly as he lay stretched out on the charpov, one arm 
under his head, his eves melting in dreams. Mohini was being 
sick in the bathroom, loudly and with relish, while her 
children listened to her outsi.de the door. I he little .servant- 
boy, aged nine and with a perjietually worried expression on 
his face, was on his hands and knees in the kitchen, wiping a 
wet cloth over the floor. 

‘Too good.’ the mother repeated, and when Mohini came 
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out ot the bathroom, announcing that she was leeling better 
now, she told her, ‘He is too good, again he has given money 
to that Babla, he will spoil him.’ 

The good-for-nothing,’ Mohini said, shaking her hst in 
the direction of the door through which the > hunger brother 
had disappeared, ‘what lor does he w^nt money, he gels 
enough at home with which to stull his stomach.’ 

The mother was still looking down at Hari and shaking 
h r head over his goochiis-.. ‘loo good.’ .she was murmuring, 
an’d at length, with a deep sigh, ‘How happy will be the 
woman whom our Kaka takes to wile ; Kaka being the name 
by which Haii was known to liis elder tamil>-memhers. 

Mohini slapped a hand in front of her mouth, and her eyes 
Inimmed over with Laughui. She sptulleied from behird her 
hand, ‘How is your Memsahb, brother?’ and went into a hi 
of giggling. 

‘That is onl> talk, the mcuhtr reproved her, and stroked 
Hari’s hair. ‘He is .1 good 'on. he will marry a nice girl, you 
will see; one of our own girls whom his family will choose 
for him.’ She shouted at the little servant-boy who sat gaping 
at them from the kitchen threshold 'Get in. >ou, do your 
work ! ’ though not in an unkindly manner. 

‘And his Memsahb?’ M him laughed. ‘How she will cry 
when w e make a wedding lor him ! ’ 

Hari got up slowh and said, ‘1 v ill go for a walk.’ 

‘’iou are going to your Mem'ahu?’ his sister teased, and 
then hid her face in her hands and rocked herself backwards 
and forwards with silent laughter. 

Hari was a little sad because there was no one at home 
who could understand about his feelings for Amnta; so he 
w^ent to his sister’s house in search of sympathy. 

He walked down to the end ot the road and then turned 
the corner. In his own street, the houses still looked yellow, 
the plaster crumbling off only in places, and the road still 
relatively dean; but in the street around the corner, though 
it had been constructed at the same time, respectability had 
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already degenerated. The houses oozed brown wounds and 
bulged out of doors and windows with children and washing 
and the jutting ends of furniture. Banana>peels, tomato-skins 
and rotting bits of vegetable lay squashed into the dust, 
sniffed by skinny pariah-dogs. On a waste patch, tiny low 
huts made of mud --’nd old planks of wood had sprung up, 
stuffed with too many women and too many children, old 
rags, newspapers, worn-out blankets and discarded tins. 
Privately-owned cows walked slowly up and down the road 
or sat with spread haunches, llicking their tails. A grey 
bullock, belonging to no one, grazed hopefully among the 
huts. 

But when Hari turned the corner again, respectability 
came back in a road of privately built houses. They were 
fairly large houses, detached irom one another and 
incorporating all the favourite whims of the owners — ^rashes 
of fantastically curved jalis, red drainpipes, piRars like 
snakes. The tiny gardens in front were .smothered in 
indiscriminately planted bushes, and flowerless creepers 
climbed thickly up the walls. Many doctors lived here; there 
were big boards printed o\er with degrees and qualifications. 
There was also an advocate, an income-tax adviser and a 
private maternity home. In this street lived Hari's eldest 
sister Prema. 

She was, as usual, lying on the bed eating sweets. The 
house had five rooms, all very expensively furnished with 
three-piece suites and coffee-tables and silver vases, but 
Prema and her husband lived mostly in the bedroom. When 
Hari appeared in the doorway, his sister said ‘Come’ and 
sniffed unhappily. Tears were rolling down her cheeks on to 
the luridly illustrated magazine open before her. 

‘What is it?’ Hari asked apprehensively. He hoped he 
would not have to listen to her sorrows; he had come to talk 
about his own. 

She wiped her knuckles over her cheeks and smiled. ‘This 
story,’ she said, tapping the magazine in front of her, 
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‘The story ?’ 

‘You will laugh at me.’ she said. 

‘But why do )'ou have to cry over a story?’ 

New tears came rolling down her cheeks, ‘You must not 
laugh at me. You do not know how I feel it. It is such a 
wonderful story, so sad ; and it is my life, my life exactly.' 

‘Your life?’ he said, and look a sweet. He hoped she would 
not be too long over this. 

‘Take, take,’ she s^id, pushing the liowl ol sweets nearer to 
him. ‘It is fresh barh. six rupees a pound. 1 he woman in this 
story, she is married.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘Unhappily married,’ slje went on, glancing at him 
significantly. ‘Her husband— he is bad. He treats'her badly. 
He — ^lic goes to other women.’ And then the tears began to 
flow more quickly and her voice sobb^ : ‘My life,’ she cried, 
‘my life exactly ! ’ 

‘But why?’ Hari said. ‘.Suri does not. . . .” 

‘He does ! ’ she wailed. ‘I am sure he does ! ’ 

‘No no,’ he soothed, ‘you are mistaken.’ 

‘I am not a child,' she said, wiping her tears away with her 
net duppata. ‘I know the world. I have read much and I have 
thought much, and I kn^w all about it. A man like he — 
always away Irom home — every night he comes home later 
and later — and I here alone, waiting for him — just like the 
woman in the story — O it is terrible, terrible ! ’ 

‘But because the man in the story , . .” Hari protested; 
‘that does not mean that Suri also. . . .’ 

‘You do not understand ! ’ she cried. ‘You are a man but I 
am older than you are, and I have read a lot and I know. 
This story, I tell v^ou, it is my story. The woman always 
alone at home : it is a big home, luxurious, elegant, but how 
can she be happy ? She sits in the middle of all this expensive 
furniture, carpets, silver, many servants, but her heart is 
breakmg inside her. O how sad, how sad,’ she sobbed, ‘and 
how true!' 
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‘Poor bister.’ fiari murmured, genuinely sympathetic. He 
did not like to see anyone unhappy. 

‘Listen to this,’ she said, swallowing down more tears and 
running her finger along the page. 'Here. Listen : “for the 
heart is like a fruit which can only prosper in the warm sun- 
shine of love; withojil love, the heait, like the fruit without 
the sun, must wither and die”.’ She looked up, her eyes 
shining with tears ‘Is it not beautilul ? “The heart is like a 
fruit . . .” Kaka, I tell you, this is Trutl). I know. I have felt 
this truth in my own life.’ 

Hail sighed. ‘I too . . .’ he suggested. 

‘You are also unhappy?’ •'he said, a trifle grudgingly. 

‘You know. I have told you.’ _ 

‘Ah. yes yes. 'Ihis girl Amriia.’ 

‘Yon arc the only one with whom I can talk.’ he said. He 
knew this would make»her listen. 

•She sigher' ‘l)nl\ those who .ire unhappy themsflves can 
feel the unhappiness of others.’ 

’At home thos laugh,’ he lomplained. ‘Just now, Mataji 
and Mohini . . . they will nescr understand how I feel about 
Anirita. 1 hey think it is impossible ior me to lo''e a girl from 
a diflercnt community.’ 

She nodded wisely. 

‘rt.s if lose knew any boundaries.’ 

‘And her faniil) too.' The memory of his interview with 
the grandfather made him ice! acutely uncomfortable all 
over again. TIk' old man looking over his .steel spectacles, his 
precise \oicr the large imposing desk — how it had all 
(lustcred him; .',nd. as always when he was ill at ease, his 
English had debited him. Usually he spoke English quite 
fluently, but under such circumstances he could somehow 
only speak in broken and incorrect sentences. And the old 
man waiting lor him while he groped round for, and could 
not find, the English word, wailing with such exaggerated, 
such sardonic patience; — ^Ha»;^uddered and quickly slurred 
O'.cr tlv' nc mor' 
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'I know,’ Prema said. ‘You have told me: this terrible old 
man.’ 

He had not told her everything, only as much as he could 
bear to tell about that interview. 

‘Such conceited people,’ Prema said, and indignantly ate a 
piece of barfi. ‘Do they think they are heller lhan we are 
bcrausc they li\e in a big house and ha\e been to Lngland? 
1 also live in a big house and if I wanted to 1 also could go 
lo Lngland. And \vq have a big car brought specially from 
America and 1 have clothes line enough lor the finest lady 
in Delhi, one salwar-kamiz I have it cost Rs. 250 , I do not 
know it the ladies in that family have such clothes. Why did 
you not tell him that ?’ 

He could not imagine himself telling the old man that his 
sislcr had an American car and a salwar-kami/ worth Rs. 
,'’£ 0 . besides, the poirl had not arisen:*at least, not explicitly. 

‘You should have let me speak with him.' Prema said. 
‘Shall I go to him ? Do ) ou want me to ? 1 shall show him the 
worth of our family.’ 

‘No,’ llari said instinctively, ‘O no.’ 

‘But why,’ she asked, not for the farst time, ‘do you not 
bring the girl to us?’ 

Ihis was a m.ittcr he Knew he would have to settle now. 
he had evaded it as long as he could, evaded pressure not 
only from Prema’s side but also a id more so, from Amrita’s. 

‘Perhaps,’ she said, ‘vou would .lOt like to bring her to our 
mother’s house. It is small, and things are perhaps not as the 
girl is used lo. \nd ihcie are too many people, Mataji and 
!Vfohini and the children and Babla, there arc too many. The 
girl would feel shy.’ 

‘Yes,’ Hari said, ‘and if I brought her, then cvery'oody else 
would come to see, the Varmas and the Puris and the 
Chaddhas and the Bhasins. They would make my poor 
Amrita feel so shy.’ 

‘So you must bring her to me.’ Prema said. 

Again he felt unhappy. It was true. Prema lived in a big 
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house with expensive furniture and, though she hardly ever 
wore them, she had a lot of very good clothes; it was also 
true that her husband had a big American car. But still be 
felt reluctant to bring Amrita here; this he could not or 
would not explain to himscll, so how could he explain to 
Prema. 

‘Why not V she pressed him. 

‘Yes,’ he echoed, ‘why not.' 

‘So you will bring hci V 

‘I do not know . . .‘ 

‘But why not?’ 

There was no an'^wci to this that he could think of 

‘You arc right,’ hr had to say; ‘why not.’ 

‘You will bring her then ?’ 

He hesitated: but he was tiapped. 

‘All right.’ he said, niserably. ‘1 will bring her.' 

She pressed his hand ‘It will be all right,’ she said. ‘You 
will .see. I will m.tkt. everything nice ’ And she pressed his 
hand again 


3 

AMRITA, humming lightly under her breath, stood by the 
window in the sitting-ioom at ho-ne and looked out into the 
garden. It was '•till early in the morning but already the sun 
was white and hot, flooding the lawn and cutting sharp 
.shadows out of the plantain and papaya trees. The gardener, 
dressed only in a loin-cloth and a turban, was trimming a 
jasmine-bush; the shears snipped sharply and blended with 
the liquid cries of the swallows; in the distance a crow 
cawed. Amrita leant her head against the anti-burglar bars 
and felt happy, because today she was going to see Hari. She 
could hear her mother shouting at the servant in the kitchen 
and Krishna SenGupta in the bathroom singing under the 
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ihower. Today, she thought, I shall see him, another three- 
four hours and I shall see him, and she hummed in tune with 
Krishna SenGupta. Then she moved about the room, 
arranging the ornaments, the wooden birds, yellow with blue 
stripes, tigers and plaster-of-paris elephants, two bullocks 
pulling a jjlough, little bowls of imitati9n fruit. 

Anirita was very fond of bright colours: she painted a bit 
herself, and her one attempt in oils — ^Women at the Village 
Well — ^was hung over the sola. It was the only painting in 
the room: otherwise the walls were covered with photo- 
graphs. In the place of honour, on the wall facing Amrita's 
painting, was a coloured one of Ghandiji, smiling in blue: 
beside, .above, and beneath it were photographs of Amrita’s 
father, Nirad Chakravany: Nirad Chakravarty as a young 
lawyer, very thin and earnest in a light-fining Edropean suit 
with a high collar and a book undtr his arm: Nirad 
Chakravarty, still thinner and more earnest but now wearing 
only white khadi clothes, on the outskirts of a group of 
prominent Congress personalities: Nirad Chakravarty on a 
platform, addressing a meeting. Nirad Chakras arty one of a 
group around Ghandiji himsi It, and the last picture, taken 
in 1944 after he came out of jail at the expiration of his 
last sentence, alone in a garden chair, a little dim, death 
loreshadowed in the bluned photograph. 

Radha came slopping down the passage in her old slippers, 
and when she came into the rooi. , eating a banana, she said 
in a preoccupied manner, ‘Ah Amrila, it is good you are 
already dressed. Today I want you to come out with me, I 
have promised a visit this morning to Lady Ram Prashad.’ 
She knew very well that .^mrita had to go to the radio- 
station, that was why she said it. Amiiia knew that she 
knew, and did not bother to reply 

Radha lovingly straightened the photographs of her 
husband. She did this every morning and dusted them too, 
with her own hands. They were her greatest pride and 
possession. She had had them framed and had hung them up 
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only after her husband's death and after Independence, 
which had come three months before his death (he had been 
by that time already too ill and too remote for the event to 
stir his interest). They were her compensation for the years 
of deprivation for the sake of a cause to which she had paid 
lip-service — yes, vei;y ardently — ^bui which in her heart of 
hearts she resented because it would not allow her to wear 
line silk saris and possess, like her sisters, a diamond necklace 
and a motor-car. But today these pictures were worth more 
than a diamond necklace and a motor-car. .She would look at 
them, shake her head over them, and sigh, Tf he had lived, 
today he would have been a Minister.’ 1 his was not true : he 
would have been at most an M.P.. and an Independent at 
that; his idealism was of too rigid, too literary, too quixotic 
a nature to have allowed him to ally himsell with any party 
actually in power. « 

T do not like this sari you an. wianng,’ K.idha said to 
icopen the oflensive ‘ io go to 1 ad\ Ram PiashacT you will 
please wear the green one ol chiflon w hitli 1 bought for you.’ 
Having finished her banana, she looked round lor somewhere 
to deposit the peel, and not linding anywhere, she called the 
ser\ant from the kite hen and gave it to him. 

’1 must go now,’ Amrita said, twisting a garland ol ja'-inine 
into the coil ol hair at the back of her head. 

‘Go where?’ Radha enquired innoicntly, and then, ‘A 
hundred times I have told you. why do \ou not change your 
hair-style, modern girls cut their hair short, it is very 
fashionable.’ 

Ihi- baih'-tMni door banged and Krishna SenGupta came 
out, still singing. Radha shouted at him, ‘Do not make such 
noises in my house!’ aiicl to Amnta she said, ‘Lady Ram 
Prashad said specially, please bring your Amrita, I have not 
seen her for a long time.’ 

‘You know very well I have to go to the radio this morn- 
.ng.' Amrita sa'd at last, ‘how can I go with you?’ 

‘You are not going to that radio! Never again!’ Radha 
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shouted, so loud that even the gardener was startled and for 
a moment stopped clipping the bush. 

Amrita sighed. I his happened almost every time she set 
oil: she bad got into the habit of expecting it now. 

’You are not going ! ’ Radha was shouting. ‘I, your mother, 
•orbid it!’ 

‘And 1 . your lodger, forbid it!' cried Krishna SenGupta. 
fresh from his bath. He really was the lodger, though Radha 
hatea the word. Finding that the bungalow was too big for 
omy the two of them and that it was rather dull having no 
one but .Amrita and the cook to quarrel with, Radha had 
decided to take in w hat she had heard called a paying guest. 
She had made discreet enquiries to find a suitable person, 
which in the end had brought her Krishna SenGupta, who 
had come to Delhi to take up a leaching post at the Univer- 
sity. He was a Bengali, which made il all right, for Nirad 
Chakravarty had been a Bengali; his father was a well-known 
lawyer in Calcutta, which made it even more all right; and 
later it wms discot'cred that his lather had, from 1933-5. 
shared a prison sentence with Nirad Chakravarty in Meerut 
jail : this, of course, made Krishna quite one of the 
family, 

‘You will please be iiukt and go away!’ Radha turned on 
him. ‘\\ e do not -want you here, wc ire speaking in private. 
Also 1 do not like to sec yout lace so early in the morning, 
why do >ou not go to your woik?’ 

He grinned amiably and made h.s morning salutations to 
the ladies; neither ol whom returned them. 

Amrita said. ‘Now I must go or I shall be late.’ 

But her mother blocked the doorway crying, ‘You are not 
leaving this house; il I have to lock you up in a trunk, you 
will not go!’ 

Amrita clicked her tongue in exasperation and said, 
‘Please, Mamma, let me pass, it is getting late and you know 
I have to go.’ 

‘Did you not hear what your mother said ?’ Krishna said 
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sternly, and added to Radha, 'She is unmanageable; a very 
badly brought-up girl.’ 

'I shall not be home for lunch,’ Amrita said. 

‘You want to starve yourself too?’ Radha demanded, 
moving out of the doorway. 

Amrita, already, in the passage, explained over her 
shoulder, ‘I can get something to cat in the radio canteen.’ 

'Spending money uselessly when you have good food at 
home,’ Radha grumbled, following her. ‘I am not a zamindar 
that you can spend my money as you like.’ And seeing the 
gardener contemplating the plantain tree, she shouted, ‘To 
drink my tea and eat up my food, then you are first-class, 
but to do a little work, that is too difficult for you ! ’ 

‘I earn my own money.’ Amrita said proudly Irom the 
garden gate. 

‘Pah!’ Radha cried, looking after her from the veranda 
steps, ‘you call those miserable tew rupees money.” Then 
she ran to the garden gate and called into the street, ‘At least 
see that you eat something properly ! ’ 

Amrita was so embarrassed that she hurried down the 
street as fast as she could without looking conspicuous. 
Krishna, some books under bis arm, came running after 
her. When he drew level, he said, ’I will escort you to your 
bus.’ 

She walked a little faster and said, ‘Please leave me alone.’ 
But he drew level with her again and kept beside her. They 
were almost the same height, ior he was short; he was also 
very thin and walked with a stoop. He wore large horn- 
rimmed spectacles and had a shock of hair which stood 
perpetually on end. 

‘I have oftended you ?’ he asked. 

She did not reply but walked on staring straight in front 
of her. ‘But what have I done?’ he persisted. 

The sun was already very hot. so she put up her parasol, 
Burmese and leaf-brown; it also shielded her face from him. 

‘1 fail to understand your attitude.’ he said with dignity. 
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and peered under the parasol, which she promptly tilted 
sideways, ‘Go away/ she said, but could not help laughing a 
little although she was very cross. 

‘You are unreasonable,’ he said in a hurt tone. ‘Why do 
you reject my friendship ?’ 

‘Why must you always,’ her grievaqce finally came out, 
‘come and talk nonsense when Mamma is shouting at me? 
You know it makes her more cross.’ 

‘But I only try tQ make peace,’ 

‘Go away.’ she said, and crossed the road to the bus stop. 

Two women in Punjabi dress were already standing there; 
they scrutinised Amrita from top to toe. 

‘I am the neutral powei;,’ Krishna said. ‘I am India the 
peace-maker.’ The two women looked him up and down. 

‘There is no need for you to wait,’ Amrita said. 

‘It is all right, I am not in a hurryt’ 

Then the bus came; but just before it .set off again, 
Krishna stuck his head in and called, ‘Please do not forget to 
eat something properly!’ Now the whole bus looked at 
Amrita. 


4 

THAT morning she had two programmes to announce. By 
the time she came off duty it was one o’clock, and she 
walked straight up to the canteen. Hari of course was not 
there yet, and she sat down by herself at one of the tables 
and told the bearer th.-’t she was waiting for someone. She 
was used to waiting ior f lari, for he had no very exact ideas 
about time. One o’clock to him meant any time between 
one and two. It became rather embarrassing sometimes to 
have to sit and wait for him so long, all alone with the 
bearers looking at her sideways and the other tables full of 
people laughing and talking together; but usually she was so 
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happy just expecting him, knowing that he would soon be 
with her, that she did not mind at all. Certainly she never 
blamed him: his unpunctuality was for her part of his 
charm. He was delightfully unpractical, so truly Indian, so 
unwordly, that he could not think of hard set European 
things like time and clocks. But today she was lucky, for he 
came in at twenty' past one; and as soon as she saw him 
walking towards her, very neat and clean in his white shirt 
and white trousers, with his smooth oiled hair and his trim 
little moustache, as soon as <>he saw him the now familiar 
surge of happiness came over her again and she told herself, 
how I love him. 

He broke into a wide smile of pleasure, so frank and 
undisguised and generous, and then sat down opposite her 
saying, ‘How Iiungry 1 am. I have had nothing to eat since 
my breakfast, and then 1 had only a little gram.’ 

She said nothing, and did not even dare look at him. She 
was afraid that if she looked at him she would not be able to 
bear it, but would have to jump up and do something 
ridiculous and unsuitable. So she gazed down at her hands, 
with a very faint, in cpressible smile of pleasure on her lips, 
and she thought, how 1 love him. 

‘What shall we tat?’ he said, and studied the menu, though 
he knew it by heart The bearer waited behind him while he 
concentrated \ciy hard, thinking what to order. At last he 
decided, and then he explained to the bearer, very 
meticulously, exactly what he wanted 

‘O Hari,' she said, as soon as they were alone, and she 
dared to look at him. 

‘It was all right?’ he asked anxiously 

■What, my Hari?’ 

‘What 1 ordered. 1 was not sure. I thought would she like 
seekh kebab or shami, but then 1 decided seekh because last 
time we were here we had shami.’ 

‘Whatever you want, 1 want,’ she said. Sitting like this, 
opposite him, looking at him, wav the greatest pleasure she 
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knew. She forgot everything then : her mother’s nagging, her 
grandfather’s displeasure, her own instinctive unease at thus 
loving a young man of her own accord and against her 
family’s wishes. She gazed at him and she said, ‘You are so 
sweet, Hari.’ 

‘No, you,’ he said with enthusiasm, looking back at her, 
his eyes large and dark and full of love, ‘it is you who are so 
sweet.’ Then he warmed to his .subject, and with his elbows 
on the table, he leanj towards her a little and he spoke to her 
about Love, about his heart and how soft and tender it felt 
towards her and how sometimes he thought it would melt. 
But his words made little impact on her. They were too 
vague and abstract, they scejned unreal and rather remote to 
her, as if they came from a different context and had no 
connection with their love for one another at all. But, 
nevertheless, she was very happy bccawse all the time he was 
talking to her, she was thinking about how much she loved 
him. 

‘All day my soul sings and dances lor you,’ he was saying, 
and then someone slapped him on the back and he turned 
round and said, ‘Hallo-hallo-hallo.’ Amrita was used to such 
interruptions, for Hari was very popular and had many 
friends. He greeted everyone with the same rapture, as if 
everyone he saw was just the person he wanted most to 
see. 

When they were alone again, and Hari was about to carry 
on from where he had left off, Amrita prevented him with, 
‘Yesterday Grandfather spoke to me.’ 

At once Hari took his elbows off the table and leant back 
again and looked very sad. So she said quirkly, ‘But I do not 
care about what Grandfather says; believe me. Hari, I do not 
care what any of them say.’ And when he still looked sad, 
she went on, ‘Please believe me. Please. What does my family 
matter ? You know 1 would give up everyone and everything 
for you. Nothing matters. Only you.’ 

He put his elbows back on the table and looked at her with 
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adoring eyes. ‘1 am unworthy,’ he said. ‘You are a goddess 
and I am unworthy ot >ou ’ 

She pleaded, ‘Please do not say such things, my Hari. I 
cannot bear it.’ 

‘A goddess,’ he insisted ‘You are a goddess; I worship you.’ 

Their lunch arriv(,d and Hari at once began to cat Amrita 
was not hungry: anu anyway, it was enough for her to watch 
him eat. She always liked to watch him over his meals; he 
ate with such relish and with such uijselfconscious enjoy- 
ment. He handled knife and fork rather awkwardly, which 
was another thing she iound charming about him. He was 
simple and unspoilt, and his ways the traditional, truly 
Indian ways which had been lost in her family. She now 
rather despised her family’s sophisticated, highly westernised 
way of living and thought of it as being false and unreal and 
quite unsuitable Some time ago, shortly alter she had first 
met Hari, she had tried to revolt against this way of living 
and had started to eat with her fingers at home But her 
mother had become so indignant, and Krishna SenGupta so 
amused, that she had had to give it up Once, also, she had 
asked Hari, why he did not always eat with his hands when 
he was with her, as he was accustomed to do: but this too 
had not been a success Hari had been shocked and rather 
hurt; to him it had seemed as if she were suggesting he did 
not know how a gentleman should behave. 

He waved to someone on the other side of the room, 
turned back to help himsell to more piiklc, and announced, 
‘I am on duty at 2.1 ^ ’ 

‘O no!’ she cried, her eyes widening with the disappoint- 
ment of it. ‘O Hari, always it is the same, always we meet 
and then at once we have to part again. It is terrible I cannot 
bear it.’ 

‘I too cannot bear it,’ he said very sadly and with his 
mouth full. And because he was sad, she felt she had to cheer 
him up again: he must never lie unhappy So she looked at 
him fondly and said, ‘Never mind, my Hari, one day it will 
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be difterent, because we shall always Im? together and nothing 
will ever be able to part us.’ 

Then he remembered, and he blurted it out: ‘Please will 
you come and see my elder sister.’ 

‘At last ! ’ she cried, radiant. For a long time now she had 
been urging him to let her meet his fapiily, and always he 
had evaded her. And she wanted so much to meet them ; she 
thought they must be wonderful people, simple and true and 
unostentatious; already she admired them tremendously. She 
only hoped that they would accept her as one of themselves 
and not despise her for having been bred to false, foreign 
ways. 

'I hope you will like my sister,’ Hari said. 

‘Can 1 do anything but love her when she is your sister ! ’ 
she cried. Nevertheless, he did not feel reassured' Prema of 
course had promised that she would make everything nice 
and see to it that things were as Amrita was used to, but all 
the same he felt uneasy: though he did not exactly know 
why. 

‘She is my sister too,’ Amrita said. ‘Only 1 am afraid that 
she will not like me . . .’ And when Hari was about to 
protest, she added hastily, ‘or even if she likes me, she will 
perhaps not like the sort of girl I am. .She may think I am 
ver)' spoilt and westernised and aftteted: because my family 
have made me like that, I know it I am afraid that your 
sister will despise that, and so she will not be able to like me. 
O Hari, often I worry about it. and then I am so grateful to 
you for not despising me for using knife and fork and speak- 
ing a lot in Cnglish and having been educated in a convent 
and at Lady Wilmot College.’ 

Hari did not understand. The things for which she thanked 
him for not despising her were perhaps the things for 
which he loved and admired her most; and those for which 
he knew his sister would admire her most. So, not under- 
standing, he took refuge in murmuring. ‘My love for you is 
so great, surely it will break me.’ 
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She did not listen to this, but went on, ‘But, O Hari, even 
if your sister docs not like me, if \our whole family do not 
like me, what will it matter ’ Thcj cannot come between us 
Ihey are no more important than my famil) Ihey will 
never be able to separate us ’ 

I le looked very djibious at this It was not a point he cared 
to consider, but fortunately it was not a point that needed 
considenng, not just yet So he could answer with a free 
consnence and a look of lose, ‘Who qan eter separate us’ 
Who can come between us' We are as one ’ 


5 

RADHs liked visiting her sistei larla, she often felt that she 
derived spiiitual bencht from these visits hor lajrla lived in 
a huge house pale yellow, with balconies and verandas, a 
terrace and an imposing porch Ihere were three full-time 
gardeners to tend the trees and lawns and flower-beds, and 
grow more flowers m pots all round the ten ace I here were 
garages for the two cars and even a stable tor Taila’s 
husband kept a dtek brown horse on which he would go 
correctly attiicd riding down tht bicycle tracks Inside the 
house too It w'as very luxurious, the looms were air 
conditioned cool as the smell of ice-cream Radlia always 
thought that she herself should have been misticss of such a 
home, rather than her austere sister 1 aria She felt it was 
better suited to her personality 

But she would not have been prepared to take on Va7ir 
Dayal, faila's husband When she came in he was sitting 
far back in an arm chair, dressed in a long dazzling white 
coat and white leggings, he held a whisky glass, and a large 
ring shone on his midulc finger He did not get up when 
Radha came into the loom He had cultivated exquisite 
manners, but they weie not meant for his sisters-in-law. 
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‘Where is larla?’ Radha demanded briskly. But he only 
shrugged and murmured something rude. She settled hersell 
comfortably among the cushions and asked, ‘Are you ill?' 
to which he replied wearily, ‘No more than usual.’ 

A fan turned softly from the ceiling, not really necessary 
in that cool room but providing a sweel;titillating breeze. An 
enormous Persian carpet covered the marble floor; it was 
patterned all over with tiny flowers in pink and green and 
blue, dainty and frgsh and poignantly artificial. 'Fhe divans 
were almost at floor level and matched the brocaded silk of 
the curtains; green and crimson horsemen glittering against 
a sombre background. There was a long low cabinet, with 
bronze grillwork twisting Ijehind the glass front, and on it a 
tea-set . red and gold, fine as breath, curved shallow cups with 
long handles pointing upwards. Vazir Dayal himself was 
responsible for the furnishing and decorating of the house. 
It was the only outlet for what he considered irresistible 
artistic instincts; instincts which also led him to patronise, 
sporadically, when he was in a good mood and not too 
indolent, some of the innumerable young artists who went 
on painting-trips to Kashmir and came back to hold 
exhibitions in hired halls in Delhi. 

‘Is Tarla not at home?’ Radha asked again, though she did 
not much care whether she was or not. .She was comfortable 
here and intended to stay. There was sure to be a good lunch, 
for Vazir Dayal’s artistic instincts also expressed themselves 
in the kitchen; and he himself could always be ignored. 

He look a sip of whisky and said, ’Leave me alone, I am 
thinking.’ 

‘How rude you are,’ Radha remarked placidly. She did not 
really mind; she knew it w ts part of his personality. Vazir 
Dayal Mathur was a landowner with vast inherited riches 
which had, all his life, allowed him to do nothing except 
cultivate his personality. In his youth he had affected a 
romantic Byronic temperament, had roamed about in 
Calcutta. Paris, London, New York. For years he and Tarla 
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had been separated while he was being Byronic abroad. But 
with middle age had come fatigue, and he had been content 
then to come back to India and to his wife and peacefully 
contemplate his personality at home. 

Tarla came in with short, precise steps, wearing an 
emerald sari with a faded gold border. She held a file in her 
hand and was murmuring some figures over to herself. 
‘Lucknow, Rupees 500, Allahabad, 350; not good enough.’ 
Then she saw Radha, and said, rather displeased, ‘O you are 
here.’ 

‘And what else am I to do,’ Radha replied with spirit, ‘now 
that my daughter has no more use for her mother ? Am I to 
sit at home and eat my two three chapatis alone and talk to 
myself like an old woman ?’ 

Tarla went on murmuring 31,0 not good enough’ and sat 
down and fluttered through her hie in a preoccupied manner 

‘Leave this alone,’ Radha said ‘I have come he^p specially 
to speak with you I wish to speak with you about Amrita.’ 

Tarla shook her head over the file, looking very much the 
busy committee-woman. Which she was • ladies’ committees 
were her passion, her rich compensation for an unsatisfac- 
tory husband. 

‘I do not know what to do with her,’ Radha said. ’ I he girl 
is eating my life up Why must I be so punished ? I never 
gave ray parents one moment’s anxiety even.’ This was not 
true ; her marriage W'ith Nirad C hakravarty had always been 
considered as something of a calamity. But it was all so long 
ago that she had chosen to forget. 

‘Wh> do you not leave the poor girl alone,’ larla said, 
regretfully laving her file aside, ‘she must live her own life. 
What is it you want her to do 7 ’ 

‘I want her to behave respectably, as is fitting for a girl of 
good family,’ Radha replied with dignity. 

Vazir Dayal stirred slightly in his arm-chair, contemplated 
his whisky glass, and said, ‘Is this little what-is-her-name not 
behaving respectably?’ 
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'Her name is Amrita,’ Radha said, ‘you know very well it 
is Amrita so why do you pretend you do not know?’ 

‘We are expecting visitors for lunch,’ Tarla said pointedly. 

‘Then I think I will stay,’ Radha decided. She was pleased, 
for visitors ensured a specially good lunch. ‘But tell me — 
you always pride yourself on how much sense you have got 
— ^why then do you not tell me what I am to do with 
Amrita ? Do you know she really wants to marry this man ? 
I have never heard such talk!’ 

How bourgeois,’ Vazir Dayal said and slightly raised his 
glass, which made the bearer hurry over to refill it. 

‘Nonsense,’ Tarla said, ‘it is all only talk. V\'hen you stop 
talking to her about it, then she will forget.’ 

‘She will forget when she*stops going to this radio station. 
It is there that she learns all these bad things and forgets the 
good manners and education I have gi\4cn her. But now I will 
put an end to this, she must never go there again, I have told 
her.’ 

‘She must do something,’ Tarla said. 

‘Why?’ Radha challenged, ‘what did we do before 
marriage, what do other girls of good family do before 
marriage ? Nothing : they stay at home and learn perhaps to 
play the sitar.’ 

Tarla looked disgusteo, but she was prevented from 
making a suitable reply by the entry of Professor Hoch, He 
came sweeping in. a short rotund German with long grey 
hair and a little red beard, wearing a frequently-washed 
white linen suit which was a trifle too short in the legs and 
the arms. He ardently kissed first Tarla’s hand, then 
Radha’s, and made a mock, though very deep, bow to Vazir 
Dayal. 

‘And how is your health, please?’ he said in Hindustani. 
He had lived in India for twenty-five years and prided him- 
self on his Hindustani; though he had never yet realised that 
his German accent rendered it unintelligible. 

‘Guten Tag, Herr Professor,’ said Vazir Dayal, ‘Wie geht 
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es Ihnen ?’ which was about as far as his German would take 
him. 

‘Danke danke,* the Professor murmured, and added in 
English, ‘You arc an accomplished linguist, you speak 
German quite tree from accent.’ He smiled at the two sisters: 
being charming to ladies was his speciality. That, and Indian 
Art. He was a very voluble expert on the subject, and a most 
enthusiastic exponent of 5000 years of Cultural Heritage 
'Voudriez-vous quelque chose k boirq?’ Vazir Dayal said, 
and the Professor replied, ‘Merci, vous 6tes trfes bien, un petit 
whisky, ^a va,’ and mopped his brow with a big checked 
handkerchief. 

Radha cried, ‘Now please, ^Professor Hoch, speak in 
I nglish, you know we want to hear all that you say, such 
rlcvcr talk we cannot hear every day ! ’ 

He gave a little bow*of acknowledgement in her direction, 
while taking his glass ot whisky from the bearer. iAnd how 
IS your charming daughter?’ he asked 

‘Why do >ou not corac to my house.’ Radha said, ‘then 
} ou will see with your own eyes. How you will like to see 
her paintings! Such beautitul pictures she makes for me! 
One I have had framed and it hangs on the wall in the 
drawing-ioom, with the pictures of her lather and Gandhiji. 
Everybody who comes to my house, they look at this picture 
which my Amrita painted and »hey think it is made by some 
famous artist!’ 

Just then Lady Ram Prashad Khanna and Dr. Mukherji 
came in 1 he Professor leapt to his feet; even Vazir Dayal got 
up slowly and reluctantly on to his long legs in their brilliant 
white leggings. Looking round for somewhere to put his 
whisky glass — ^Tarla relieved him of it — the Professor seized 
Lady Ram Prashad’s hand and planted a long, deep kiss on it. 
She smiled on him, her hand stretched out : he was a great 
favourite with her. Dr. Mukherji, though, would not let 
her hand be kissed. She snatched it away and he kissed the 



The ladies sipped pineapple juice, the two gentlemen 
whisky. Professor Hoch was so excited, he could hardly sit 
still but kept bouncing up and down on his round little 
buttocks, making himself agreeable. Lady Ram Prashad 
smiled and smiled all round, showing large and beautiful 
teeth which were slightly askew; this was the only 
indication that they were not her own. She was a tall woman 
with grey hair and a stately bosom, and she wore an 
expensive sari of a ^eep purple Mysore silk. She was a lady 
out to plea.se who always, on all occasions and under all 
circumstances, made a point of being charming. Not so Dr. 
Mukherji; for whereas Lady Ram Prashad smiled almost all 
the time. Dr. Mukherji mqstly looked morose. Everybody 
knew her to be a brilliant economist; and since everybody 
knew it, she saw no point in putting I’.ersclf out to prove it. 
She kept almost completelv silent «nd took no interest 
in any conversation. She was aggressively plain and 
always dressed in cotton saris, which sagged on her shapeless 
figure. 

Lady Ram Prashad .smiled upon Professor Hoch and said, 
‘I wanted so to speak with you. Professor, about our Pageant. 
We do need your help.’ 

Command me!’ cried i’’c Professor, in Hindustani. 

Tarla leant forward keenly and said 'O yes, the Garden 
Party of the Ladies’ Council.’ 

‘We must have a Pageant,’ Lady Ram Prashad said. ‘We 
must arrange something very symbolical. There will be many 
people from the Embassies, and we want to show them our 
beautiful Culture.’ 

Professor Hoch nodded, knowingly. He was always being 
called upon to show beautiful Culture to the Embassies. ‘Let 
me see now,’ he pondered, and put one hand over his eyes for 
greater concentration. 

‘I thought perhaps,’ Lady Ram Prashad said, ‘we could 
show some aspect of all our old Cultures — Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa,’ she said glibly, and then a little more slowly, ‘the 
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Gupta period, and the Moghuls and — ^the Moghuls, that 
would be very charming. And then we could show modem 
times; for instance, the Five Year Plan and all the wonderful 
scientific things that are being done nowadays. Last year the 
Ladies’ Committee for the Advancement of Literacy arranged 
such a Pageant, and it was a great success. 1 remember we 
had a letter from the Minister of Scientific Development to 
congratulate us.' 

Professor Hoch, his hand still on his eyes, murmured, The 
Five Year Plan. An excellent idea.’ 

‘Did 1 tell you. Lady Ram Prashad,’ I aria said, ‘Mrs. Dass 
has kindly consented to send some of the little girls from her 
school to dance and sing for us.^ 

'Such sweet children she has at her school,' Lady Ram 
Prashad said, sipping pineapple juice, ‘such nicely brought 
up little girls. Really, Mrs. Dass is a very capable lady; all the 
Ministers and Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries •send their 
daughters to her for education.’ 

‘It is a pity,' said Radha, ‘th it 1 could not also send my 
Amrita to her. But now, ol course, she has finished her 
education. She is B.A. now, a graduate from Lady Wilmot 
College.’ Nobody was ever quite sure what Amrita had 
studied at Lady Wilmot College. But it was enough to know 
that she had gone there and mixed with daughters of the 
best families. 

‘Such a clever charming girl,’ Lady Ram Prashad 
acknowledged. 

Professor Hoch took his hand from his eyes and said, ‘Our 
Pageant must show the beauty and simplicity of Indian 
village life.’ Lady Ram Prashad beamed upon him. ‘We must 
show our women at the village well, the simple grace of 
their movements as they draw up the water or go about their 
household tasks, their unselfconscious dignity, the sublime 
rhythm of their gait.’ 

‘And also,’ Dr. Mukherji dropped in, speaking in a very 
low voice, not caring who’'he)* anyone heard her or not, 
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‘village women in labour, with the female scavenger standing 
by with a piece of glass to cut the naval cord.’ 

Professor Hoch continued, ‘And we must show the 
villagers gathering together after the day’s work to sing their 
traditional songs and dance their traditional dances. For it is 
in these songs and dances’ — ^he got up and started pacing up 
and down on the Persian carpet : he was a practised lecturer, 
indeed that very evening he was to give a lecture to the 
International Study^ Circle on the Ancient Culture of 
Mohenjodaro and pfarappa — ‘it is in these simple village 
songs and dances,’ he said, pacing thus, one hand behind his 
back, ‘that the heritage of India is preserved in its purest and 
most traditional forms.’ 

‘How true,’ Lady Ram Prashad gravely nodded; and 
daintily she wiped pineapple juice from her upper lip. 

‘If we want to show to our foreign guests the real, the 
true, spirit of India,’ the Professor continued, ‘wc must show 
them not degenerate city life with its evil Western influences, 
but life as it is lived in the village, unchanged for genera- 
tions, unruffled by the comings and goings of conquerors. 
Pure as water drawn from the clear sparkling well’ — a phrase 
which he hoped to be able to fit in the evening’s lecture — ‘the 
Indian village reflects the very soul of India, for ever still 
and at peace, oblivious of Time, lost in its contemplation of 
the Infinite.’ And then it was time for lunch. 

The meal had been ordered and arranged by Vazir Dayal, 
and today he had expressed himself in cream of almond 
soup, ragout fin. pimento slices, chicken mayonnaise, mush- 
rooms in cream and a mocha souffle. Dr. Mukherji, who was 
so strict a vegetarian that she did not even eat eggs, was 
served with boiled vegetables and chapatis. She was the 
only one who ate with her fingers. Professor Hoch and Lady 
Ram Prashad were voluble in their praises of the food, 
though only the Professor could really do justice to it. Lady 
Ram Prashad had to think of her figure; since she often had 
to appear on public platforms to address meetings or 
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inaugurate new ventures, she did want to look at least 
dignified. 

Professor Hoch was kept very busy. Besides eating, he had 
to talk Art with Vazir Dayal, Amrita with Radha, Social 
Work with Lady Ram Prashad and Tarla, and admire Dr. 
Mukherji’s simple ways I he last was the most thankless 
task, for Dr Mukherji did not even glance at him, although 
he very ardently commended the beauty of cotton saris and 
boiled vegetables. 

Vazir Dayal was saying. ‘W no is this ‘artist who is holding 
an exhibition at the Freemason Hall?’ 

1 he Professor who had been exchanging smiles with Lady 
Ram Prashad, became instantly grate, to gi\e his aitistic 
opinion: ‘A \ery talented boy'tery talented. He left the 
Delhi Polytechnic School ot Art last yeai and has just come 
back from a painting lour of Kashmir He shotted me some 
tcry interesting canvases and I myself advised him to hold 
an exhibition He has distilled all the Ireauty and the < oloiir 
ol the Valley; his use of green for trees is especially 
remarkable.’ 

Vazir Dayal speared a mushroom on to his lork and idly 
icmarked that perhaps he might buy a painting or two. 

The Professor expressed himsell I'clighted. ‘1 will bring the 
artist to you,’ he said ‘He may Itarn much Irom your 
experience and let himsell be gie J- d by y our taste Our kind 
host.’ he said, turning to the otiais, "is a truly great patron 
such as. alas, theic are tew in this modern world of ours. He 
is, as every gieat patron should be not only a man of taste 
bill also, in his sensibility, an artist himsell. He brings back 
to my mind the age of our gieat Moghul Lmperors, of Akbar. 
]ehangir,of — ah ! — ^Shahjehan, when aesthetic sensibility and 
a cultivated taste for the arts were the hallmark of every 
noble and courtier. Age of splendour,’ he sighed, ’age of 
greatness,’ and helped himsell to more chicken mayonnaise. 

Vazir Dayal frowned over his plate, to hide his pleasure. 
To hear himself compared to a Moghul noble and courtier 
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was very agreeable to film. He always thought of himself as 
having been born in the wrong age. He kept, in a special 
drawer in his dressing-room, a costume of the Moghul period, 
a long coat of cloth of gold, pale pink silk leggings, a turban 
studded with pearls. He even had a pair of ear-rings. Some- 
times he dressed himself up in these things, sat on a carpet in 
front of his full-length mirror and read Urdu poetry aloud to 
himself. 

‘We have a great ^isiory,' said I ady Ram Prashad. She 
hacf heard much about it from Professor Hoch and always 
read the historical feature articles in the Sunday Statesman 
and the Illustrated Weekly. 

‘ rhank God ’ said Radha. ‘^at it is being kept alive in the 
minds ot our children My Amrita studied much history 
wiien ‘«hc vas at the I ady Wilmoi College, and often I saw 
her read liooks about the Moghul rmperors and all those 
olden times.’ 

’I duration ! ’ said Lady Ram Prashad ‘It is the greatest gift 
we can make to our children. And w hat a line thing it is to 
sec our daughters educated side by side with our sons! The 
emancipation ol women is one of the greatest achievements 
of our modern age.’ 

‘.\nd Indian womanhoo' ’ said Piofc-sor Hoth, raising a 
dessei t-spoon heaped with mocha soulllc b> way of toast, ‘is 
the greatest justiheation ol fern mine emancipation. A 
modern Indian lady is one ot tl c rarest, finest flowers 
civilisation has yet brought forth.’ 

Ml the ladies, except Dr. Mukherji, looked modest. 

‘Of course,’ said larla, in her liesi platform manner, ’the 
greatest step forward was the abandonment of the idea ot 
early marriage. We must be grateful that today Society is 
sufficiently adv.mced to think of women as something more 
than a mere marriageable commodity.' 

Dr. Mukherji made her second contribution to conversa- 
tion: ‘Last week,’ she said, ‘my sweeper’s daughter was 
married. She is twelve.’ 



Coffee was served in the drawing-room. They sipped from 
tiny black and gold cups which they held with their little 
fingers daintily curved. Only Dr. Mukherji grasped her cup 
fully in her fot and emptied it in two gulps, while Vazir 
Dayal squeamishly looked the other way. Radha was 
beginning to feel herself irresistibly sleepy. She was in the 
habit of lying down after her lunch, and the habit was 
getting hold ol her now. That was the woi'st about these 
modern luncheon-parties, one was ejcpccted to make con- 
versation after food as well as before. She tried to listen to 
Professor Hoch expounding on the relevance of Buddhist 
sculpture to modern architecture, but his voice kept getting 
farther and farther away fro^i her. She found herself idly 
wondering whether his red beard, wagging up and down in 
front of her as he talked, was dyed; she decided that it must 
be, since his hair wa« quite grey. And sh^' thought, why does 
he not cut his haif, it must feel very hot around his neck. 
The only thing that kept her aw'ake was exchanging charm- 
ing smiles, from time to time with Lady Ram Prashad. 

And now, over her second cup of collce. Lady Ram 
Prashad got down to business. In between conversation about 
Art. Culture and the Ladies' Council Garden Party, she edged 
in a reference to the forthcoming election of the Ladies’ 
Committee for the Teaching of Handicrafts, which made 
Tarla lean forward with an intense expression on her face. 

T have heard it said,' Lady Ram Prashad mentioned 
casually, in between sips of coffee, ‘that Mrs. Katarh Singh 
is to be put forward tor nomination as President.’ 

‘Quite out of the question ’ T aria said promptly, giving a 
little slap to her knee. 

‘Who is this ?’ said Radha. ‘Mrs. Katarh Singh, the wife of 
Dr, Katarh Singh the M.P., who li\es on ^soka Road. Number 
59A?' 

Tarla gave her a withering look, for she did not like her 
sister to meddle in these committee matters which were none 
of her business. 



‘A charming lady,’ murmured Professor Hoch, ‘though 
perhaps not as educated or quite as intelligent as some of our 
other ladies.’ 

‘She is a fool,’ Radha said decisively, undeterred by Tarla’s 
disapproval. ‘If her husband was not M.P., nobody would 
ever think of electing her on any Committee.’ Lady Ram 
Prashad sipped more coffee, seemingly unconcerned. 

‘Of course such a nomination is quite out of the question,’ 
rai].t c.iid again. ‘I will sec to it myself that only your name 
is put forward for nomination. Lady Ram Prashad. We can 
allow no one else to stand as President of our Society.’ 

‘If a mere man may meddle in these matters of high 
politics,’ said Professor Hoch., with a bow first at Lady Ram 
Prashad, then at Tarla and Radha, and finally, a little hope- 
lessly. at Dr. Mukherji. ‘it does seem reasonable to allow 
only a lady as experienced, as diplomat<ic and as influential 
as Lady Ram Prashad Khanna to guide so important a 
.Society.’ 

Lady Ram Prashad modestly lowered her head to study the 
bottom of her coffee<up. 


HARi sAHNi's famil) was a large and widespread one. They 
were Punjabi Hindus who in 1947, at the time of Partition, had 
had to leave their native Lahore, which was incorporated into 
Pakistan, and fly to Delhi. They had lost almost everything; 
their houses, their businesses, many of their valuables, all had 
to be left behind. It was complete disaster, absolute ruin : if it 
had happened to one man alone it would have been 
unbearable. But there is consolation in numbers, and there 
were hundreds of thousands of them. Their relatives, their 
friends, their neighbours, all were ruined with them, all had 
to start life afresh : there was no individual disgrace attached 
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to this ruin; it was spiritually bearable. And like almost all 
Punjabis, they were resourceful, courageous, intensely 
practical people who faced their situation squarely : there was 
no help for it, and they had to earn their living: so they started 
again. They did not care how small or humble were their 
beginnings, and they worked hard. Within three or four years 
they were almost ’where they had been before, and some ot 
them had even bettered themselves. 

Fortunately for them, they had bfen not landowners— 
except in a very small way — out tradespeople, who depended 
for their success on their wits and their contacts ; and wits as 
well as many of their contaf ts they had been able to bring with 
them. The> were owners of jmall workshops, car-brokers, 
small-time contractors, insurance salesmen, never really 
prospering, never really poor, always just managing to keep 
themselves within the middle ( lasses. From time to time one 
ot them did make money, and the icnse ol glorv^ asVell as the 
sense of security inherent in his wealth w-ts then shared by 
the whole family. 

Though many of them lived not in Delhi itself but in small 
towns and large villages within a few hundred miles radius of 
Delhi, family reunions were very frequent. A funeral, a 
wedding, a betrothal, a name-giving, an initiation, would 
bring them all together : they believed in celebrating these 
things thoroughly and. above all, in full strength. 

Now it was a name- giving that had called them together. 
In the house of one of them — a rather distant branch from 
Hari’s — a child had been born, and great preparations were 
being made for the ceremony of giving it a name. For days 
bclorehand the relations had been streaming in from their 
outlying towns and villages: and on the night before the actual 
ceremon) , those members of the family who lived in Delhi 
came to the house ol the celebrant to greet the new arrivals 
and partake of the general spirit of festivity. 

The house was in the heart of the city, in a lane so crowded 
and narrow that Suri found it difficult to get his car through 
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(his wife Prema wrinkled her nose and wondered how people 
could bear to live in such districts). Rut inside, in the big paved 
courtyard, the noise of the streets came only as a faint echo; 
here all was privacy. 

But not a quiet privacy : that was not the kind they cared 
for. The courtyard, big as it was. was overflowing with rela- 
tions. There seemed to be .i predominance of women and 
children, especially children: sharp old women with 
muinbling lips, square jiealthy young women, children with 
hug6 black eyes. I he old women wore white cotton saris 
pulled over their heads, the young ones wide pyjama trousers 
with coloured shirts over them; the little girls had gold ear- 
rings and wore silver bangles^ round their arms. 

Most ot the young women were busy cooking; some of them 
were far advanced in pregnancy — huge unashamed stomachs 
shook before lliem and pushed out their»shirts — ^but that did 
not prevent them from woiking as hard as the others. They 
squatted on their haunches and vigorously shook sieves in 
the air and patted flat cakes and .stirred in black cauldrons: 
the bangles on their healthy round arms jangled up and 
down. 

One old woman, squatting on the end of a charpoy, 
mumbled continuous prayc. to herself, while three children, 
lying on the charpoy, stared at her wide-eyed and silently. 
Another sat crosslegged on the ground, holding a baby across 
her knees while she kneaded its head and crooned, ‘Sleep baby, 
sleep; you have eaten bread and sugar, now sleep.’ The char- 
poys were mostly crowded with sleeping children, three or 
four, even five, to each charpoy; the grown-ups sat on old 
strips of carpet or ot\ brightly coloured grass mats, men on one 
.side, women on the other, observing an instinctive segrega- 
tion. After the men had eaten, the old women were served and 
whatever children were still awake. Last of all the young 
women sat down, huddling together in a corner and quickly 
gobbling down the remains. 

The night was very warm and languid, the sky sparkling 
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with stars and a silver piece of moon. The food was rich and 
good: it made them sigh and stretch themselves and look up 
into the sky and think about Life. Someone brought out a 
dholak and sat down there, on a strip of carpet, fingers idly 
invitingly, ambling over the drum. One of the women began 
to hum, softly at first, under her br -ath almost, till a few more 
joined her and then her voice rose, still softly, above theirs: 
she sang of how weary she was oi this world and she pleaded, 
‘lord, call me. take me to you.' Ihe}^ all nodded their heads 
and when she had finished they said, ‘Good, good, ‘well 
done } ’ 

Almost unconsciously they moved together into two semi- 
circles, one of men, one of women, and then there were more 
.songs. They sang of women waiting for their husbands to 
gather the harvest; of a lover about to marry his beloved, his 
heart bursting wilhtjoy; of lit>Ie sister, welcoming their elder 
brother’s newly-married wile. Ml h.appy songs, but all with 
an undertone, intangible and includable, of plaintiveness. 
One of the younger men brought out a flute, and their 
hearts leapt as his music coiled and danced around the 
songs. 

Prema’s husband, Suri, was the happiest and the loudest; he 
clapped his hands, he slapped his thighs, he called. ‘Good, 
good, O very good!’ He was a big stout man with thighs 
bulging in tight trousers; he wore a cream-coloured silk shirt 
and a gold wristwatch; he was the rich man of the family, he 
glittered and shone among them. When the songs were of 
love, Prema looked reproachfully towards him but he only 
sang and clapped and loudly laughed; and remained quite 
unaware of his wife. They were singing, ‘Oh, surely he will not 
forget, night and day 1 think only ol him. how can he forget ?’ 
and Prema's eyes were full of tears. She was thinking of the 
happiness of other women, and also of her own happiness 
before marriage; she looked at Suri and she sighed, loudly 
enough for her neighbours to hear. But no one noticed; she 
let the tears flow freely down her cheeks. 
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Now one of the young girls was singing. She sang a popular 
film song, more plaintive, more suggestive, more full of love 
and longing than anything that had gone belore, Hari watched 
her and listened in fascination. He had seen the girl before at 
'various family functions, he even knew that her name was 
Sushila and that she was one of the Anands who lived in 
Subzimandi, in the vegetable-market districi of Delhi. But he 
had never before realised that she was so pretty. She looks like 
a film star, he thought. 

She was big-boned and big-bosomed, with broad healthy 
features and a lot of wavy black hair rippling round her 
shoulders. He stared at her and even forgot to think about 
Amrita, although the song was one of love. He knew it very 
well, he had seen the film in wliich it had first appeared; as a 
matter of /act he had seen the film three times, he had liked it 
so much. But only now that Sushila was singing the song did 
he realise how beautiful it w,is, how full of human truth. She 
is better, he thought, much better, than the singer in the film. 
She did not have a very good voice; it was high-pitched, a little 
shrill even, and unmistakably untrained. But she sang with so 
much expression, knew how to let her voice rise and fall so 
skilfully, burdened with love and longing and the ache of the 
heart, that she stirred Hari pr^ ‘ oundly and brought out all that 
he thought was best in him. He felt tears behind his eyes : he 
thought he had never before truly understood how sad Life 
was. Love was, and how beautiful. 

Hari’s mother was also looking at Sushila. ‘A lovely girl, 
lovely,’ she commented to an old aunt squatting next to her. 
‘Lovely,’ the aunt echoed; ’a real Punjabi teauty,’ and her eyes 
stole towards Hari. Then she looked at the mother. 

‘As the Lord wills it,’ said Hari’s mother, having followed 
the other’s glance. 

‘We are all in His hands,’ the aunt assented piously, 

I And now they sang for the newborn baby who tomorrow 
was to be given a name. Rhythm leapt and danced out of the 
dholak, the flute swung, coiled, went mad almost with joy; 
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they clapped their hands and sang. ‘Let our baby’s mother 
dance ! ’ 

The mother of the child, a short square woman with broad 
hips and a pigtail down her back snatched the baby from its 
grandmother and began to dance with it a few rhythmical 
steps from side to side, shaking her hips, one hand in the air. 
They applauded more than ever. ‘Wah, wah ! ' they cried, and 
laughed and nudged one another ; some of the womei. itad 
tears in their e>es, the^ were laughing so much as they 
pointed at the mother dancing there, her mouth trembling 
with laughter. I iie baby slept, fists clenched, an expression 
ot intense concentration on its shrivelled little monkey - 
face. 

And then they cried let tne mothers sister dance!’ But 
she was shy and would not get up tdl they pushed her and 
pulled her. and thejnoihti thrust the bab) into her arms, 
saying, ‘(io on then ’ She ttied to do a irw stcp», but was 
overcome with shy ness and buried her late in the baby ’s satin 
gown and smothered it with kisses 

Still they < lapped and roared. ‘Dance, dance,’ and the 
mother’s younger sister leapt up and took the baby, and she 
danced vigorously, tui ning and turning with tiny steps, while 
drum and llutc and voices mounted to a crescendo. Some ol 
the children woke, sat up on their ch.upoys and looked out 
with ‘-leepy eyes, a tew of them began to blubber, but no one 
noticed. 

Sun w as up on his feet, too excited to stay still, and letting 
out a wild sustained try , he began to turn himself, with his fat 
buttocks stuck out, one hand on his hip, one finger shaking in 
the air. 1 he baby’s grandlathei , broad and rough and vigorous, 
threw a handkerchief ov er his head and began to dance with 
Suri, the two of them turning about one another, each 
performing his individual dance, each wild with his own 
abandonment. 

Hari bobbed up and dow n on the ground, laughing out loud, 
clapping his hands, the dancing and the singing possessing him 
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and pitching him into such enthusiasm that he could stand it 
no longer, but had to leap up and begin to dance, his excite- 
ment bursting out in a loud cry. which he warbled by shaking 
his finger in his mouth. 

So they danced and cried, the incessant rhythm of dholak 
.ind clapping hands thrilling beneath their noise, till they fell 
to the ground, one after the other, laughing and gasping 
with exhaustion, and wiping their wet faces wUh handker- 
chiefs. 

the circle began to break up. I he women soothed the 
children back to sleep, the men yawned and scratched them- 
selves. The old woman who had been squatting on the end of 
the charpo\ , mumbling prayers, was fast asleep, still upright, 
lier mouth a little open, a painful whistling sound coming 
• rom the toothless cavern. 

But Suri was wide awake, humming .snatches of song and 
trying to rouse the flute-player to start again. ‘It is still early.’ 
he said, ‘we have only just begun.’ It was by this time about 
one o’clock in the morning. 

‘I am so tired,’ Prema complained. ‘Take me home.’ 

Her husband did not even hear. 

She sighed audibly, then yawned. T shall go alone,’ she 
announced. 

Hari did not feel tired. He was loo full of noble sentiments 
to think of going to bed yet, he wai ted to laugh and talk, he 
wanted to share his emotion with arother, sympathetic, soul. 
He looked towards Sushila, the girl who had sung so beauti- 
fully. She was sitting alone, a little apart from the others, her 
hands clasped over her knees, her head flung back. He could 
see her fine large eyes gleaming in the dark. Buoyed up by his 
excitement and lifted by the lateness of the hour above every- 
day sentiments and considerations, he dared to sit himself 
down at a little distance from her and say, smiling. ‘You have 
a beautiful voice.’ 

She turned her head towards him. The night and the dark- 
.ness, the music still tingling inside her and the applause she 
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had met Avith, lifted her too above her own shyness; she 
smiled back'at him and looked straight into his eyes. ‘O no,’ 
she said, and laughed out loud, perhaps with pleasure at the 
compliment, perhaps only becau>e the night’s singing had 
made her happy. ‘I do not sing very well. I have never been 
taught.’ 

‘You sing better than anyone on the films,’ he said earnestly. 
'With such a beautiful voice you do not need any teaching.' 

Suddenly she said with passion. ‘It is what 1 want most in 
the world.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘To sing on the films,' she said, looking at him with large, 
longing eyes as if hei .imbition depended on him. ‘To be a 
film star.’ 

He nodded. He understood her ambi'ion and honoured it. 
It made him more than c\cr want to slnre his mood with her, 
to talk to her of — he did not quite know what — but iff any rate 
of something profound and something at the same time 
intensely sad and intensely joyful. Perhaps even of Love, 
though not ot course in any particuiar manner : of Love only 
in the abstract. 

And then her mother’s voice came between them. .Sushila 
got up at once when she heard her and shook her head as if to 
shake thoughts out of it; she looked a little guilty. But Mrs. 
Anand smiled a tolerant little smile and adjusted her 
daughter’s duppata. ‘Tonight you are not thinking of sleep?’ 
she said, almost tenderly. Hari had also got up, looking 
sheepish. He felt shy before .Sushila’s mother, she was such a 
big, bold, handsome woman; but for him too Mrs. Anand had 
a kind word. 

‘You young people have too much energy,’ she said, and 
stared at him with undisguised penetration, weighing him up 
as he stood before her. shuffling his feet and giving a foolish 
little laugh. 

Then his mother came and joined them. She smiled at Mrs. 
Anand. who smiled back. ‘?he patted Sushila’s chedc, 
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murmuring, ‘You are a beautiful girl,' and measured her, as 
Mrs, Anand had measured Hari, from head to foot. 

Suri, who was still trying to persuade people to sing, though 
the dholak had already been carried indoors and the strips of 
carpet were being dragged end to end ready for sleeping on, 
called to Sushila, ‘Come, daughter, sing for us ! ’ 

Mrs. Anand called back in her loud bol^ voice, ‘Is this the' 
time for singing?’ But .Suri came walking towards them, 
saying, ‘She has the vpice of an angel.’ 

‘She has already sung too much,’ Mrs. Anand said, letting 
her eyes flash at him, well aware that Suri’s look was fixed on 
herself rather than on her daughter. 

‘We can never hear too mi^ch of the voices of angels,’ Suri 
said, staring back at her. 

‘Very fine talk,‘ Mrs. Anand said, smiling white teeth and 
brilliant eyes at him; and then Prema joined them, sleepy and 
very cross. She peered at Mrs. Anand suspiciously and dd not 
like what she saw. 

‘Take me home,’ she said to Suri, querulously. ‘A hundred 
times already I have told you.’ 

‘It is very late,’ Mrs. Anand said, ‘why do you not stay here ? 
We arc all sleeping here.’ And indeed already the strips of 
carpel and the grass mats » ere crowded with sleeping figures 
bundled together. 

Prema said proudly, ‘It is not diffu uli for us to get home, we 
have our own car,’ and having pla> od that trump card, felt a 
little less tired. 

But Mrs. Anand was unperturbed. She was too conscious of 
Suri’s admiration ‘for her, and Hari’s mother’s admiration for 
her daughter, to be rocked from smiling self-confidence. 

Hari said, ‘Yes, let us go home.’ for he felt suddenly very 
tired. The efl'ects of the party were draining out of him, and 
he felt awkward because Mrs. Anand had surprised him talk- 
ing with her daughter. He no longer wanted to talk with her ; 
she was a pretty girl, yes, and she could sing, but he was too 
tired now to feel romantic. He only wanted to go home, away 
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from the smiling Mrs. Anand, to lie down on his charpoy and 
think, just before going to sleep, of Ararita, as he had trained 
himself to do. 


7 

‘i i/r us go to 1 he Cavalier' suggested l-bri. ‘and have tea.' 

Vaidya agreed, 'Good idea ! ’ 

Amrita was annoyed. .She wished Vaidya would leave them 
alone, but he seemed to be unaware that he was in the way. 
He was some assistant in the E^-tternal Services department of 
the radio. He was a Maharasthian, a tall, thin, gangling young 
man who talked too much; his teeth protruded and he seemed 
to have ah excess of saliva. His presence and his incessant 
chatter irritated ,\mrita but seemed to amuse Hari. which 
irritated her all the more. 

‘1 do not want to go,’ .she said. This was true not only 
because of Vaidya, but also because she disliked being seen in 
a public restaurant alone with two young men. 

‘I am so hungry.’ Hari said, and laid a hand on his stomach. 
‘Please let us go.' 

‘If you are hungiy we can go up to the Canteen,' she said. 

‘That is a very mundane suggestion,’ Vaidya spluttered. ‘Do 
you not understand that not only his body is hungering, but 
also his soul is hungering for tlic music and the gaiety of 
The Cavalier? And may 1 add. for the beautiful, beautiful 
women?’ 

‘Yes,’ Hari said; and when Amrita gave him a shocked look, 
went on hastily, ‘I mean I want to hear the music there. Every 
day I go to the Canteen and it is so dull. Please Amrita,’ he 
added, looking at her so pitifully that she could not help her- 
self, but had to say, ‘0. very well then,’ though not very 
graciously. 

Outside The Co\alier small boys were jumping up and 
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down, begging them to buy the evening newspaper — ‘Only 
one anna,’ they urged, ‘only one.’ 

A tired doorman opened the over-elaborate swing-door tor 
them. Inside it was air-conditioned, exquisitely cool although 
the place was crowded. The headwaiter found them a table, 
rather too small lor the three of them, in the middle of the 
room. Amrita tell very much embarrassed. She did not dare 
look up, for she knew she was being scrutinised from all sides; 
as was every woman tplerably young and pretty. Hari did not 
notice the offensive stares that afflicted her; he had been born 
into a society unused to disguising its interest tor the sake of 
politeness, and considered st aring at young women a perfectl)' 
natural reflex action. He did jt himself without the slightest 
reticence. 

Ihe three-man band was playing a potpourii of Westernised 
Indian tunes. The place was too small tor all the noise they 
wcic making, and the total eflect wms that of an embodied 
headache. The violinist was a middle-aged European; he was 
starred as Rudolf, the \\ ell-know n Artiste from Vienna. He 
had receding hair and prosaic spec tacles; he played listlessly 
though with determination, as it he were adding up an unend- 
ing column of figures. 1 here were a lot of waiters in dazzling 
white, busily threading their way between the tables with 
silver trays and napkin , A cigarette-boy, dressed up in blue 
with red braidings and a little round hat held with elastic 
under his chin, walked slowly r und and round with his tray 
slung before him. A sweeper in khaki uniform c touched on the 
floor and surrcptitiousl)' swept the crumbs from under the 
tables. 

Hari and Vaidya stared at girls, sucked iced coffee through 
straws, and enjoyed themselves. Amrita kept her eyes 
lowered and listlessly crumbled a small cream cake on her 
plate. .She was acutely conscious of the noise Vaidya made as 
he sucked his straw; she did not notice that Hari was making 
the same noise and with the same relish. 

Most of the patrons were men with gold wristwatches and 
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rings and oiled hair who ate a lot, drank a lot, stared a lot and 
talked hardly at all. There was one isolated group of skinny 
intellectuals who had nothing but black coffee; they gesti- 
culated wildly and never stopped talking in high-pitched 
voices. Some— though very few — of the men had brought 
their families; the women — always several of them together 
— sat silent, fat and placid, while the children, also fat, bit 
into one cake after the other, spilt ice-cream and emptied the 
ashtrays on to the table-cloths. 1 here wf rc several } oung gii Is, 
mostly two or three together, aoconipanied by a number of 
young men. They were very well-dressed girls with their hair 
cut short and fashionably st>lcd and a lot of make-up on their 
faces; several of them wore Huropean clothes and smoked 
cigarettes with a aelf-consciously smart air 

'Of course,’ Vaidya said, sitting half-turned in his chair to 
get a better view o^ the girls iKhind ‘all this is only an 
imitation.’ 

‘An imitation,' Hari said as it he were not quite sure w hat 
the word meant, 

‘An imitation,’ Vaidya said, ‘ot Western ways Do you 
think it comes natural to our people to sit like this on chairs 
and at tables, pretending to use knives and forks?’ 

Hari laughed, though he was not quite sure what Vaidya 
meant. He had a charming laugh expressing real enjoyment; 
it encouraged the other to carry on in the same strain. 

‘Look at those girls,’ he said, and I lari looked ‘ f hey do not 
exactly express chaste Indian womanhood, is it? They have 
modelled themsches on what they think is the style of 
European women And listen to that music: almost 
completely westernised And see these cakes— not Indian 
cakes. And knives, forks spoons All imitation. We are a 
nation of imitators.’ 

‘What nonsense,’ Amrita said. 

‘You cannot really blame us,’ he went on unperturbed. ‘Our 
own ways are so crude, so uncivilised, it is no wonder we try 
to imitate better ways when we see them ‘ 
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*1 do noi think this is so very wonderful,' Amrita said, 
meaning the restaurant and the band and the patrons. At the 
next table sat a fat Sikh in a pink turban; he stuffed one cake 
after the other into his beard and stared at Amrita. 

‘Of course it is a very had imitation,’ Vaidya said. ‘ They do 
these things better in 1 ondon and in Paris.' 

‘Have you been there ?’ Hari asked, with genuine interest, 
not l)ecause he wanted to disconcert the other. 

Vaidya had to admi,t that he had not. But the confession did 
ndt put him out ‘One knows these things,’ he said. 

‘Yes.’ Amrita said, ‘from the American films.’ 

Vaidya swallowed an iceci cake and s.nid, with his mouth 
full, ’This is a pitilul country^' 

The band stopped, and one or two people listlessly 
applauded. In the compat iti\c silence the manager could be 
he.ird threatening a waiter with dismissal. 

‘It must be very nice in Furope and in America.’ Hari said. 
'1 should like to go there.' 

‘You would be unhapp) ’ Vaic') a told him. ‘You would be a 
misfit.’ 

‘And you?’ Han said Do you not want to go?’ 

‘I shall go thei" one day But 1 shall know how to adapt 
myself.’ 

‘And Han,’ Amrita >. id indignantly, ‘would not know? Is 
that what you are saying 

1 he band started to phy again, this time in Russian style. 
‘Ruskil’ cried Vaidya and d.ummed his feet. Then he 
answeri'd Amrita: ‘Hari is a dear boy,’ he said and stroked 
Mari’s hair with chocolate-covered fingers. ‘I love Hari very 
much.’ Hari grinned and looked sweet. ‘But we cannot deny 
that he is a true son of India.’ 

’What is wrong with that?’ Amrita challenged. She was 
very angry; she could not bear to see Vaidya patronising Hari. 
and Hari taking it all in such good part. He is too good, she 
thought, too humble, and felt urged to spring to his 
defence. 
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‘There is nothing wrong with it/ Vaidya said, stuffing the 
chocolate 6clair into his mouth. ‘Only Europe is no place for 
such as he.’ 

Hari laughed heartily. ‘And what about Amrita ?’ he said. 
‘Do you think she will be happy there?' 

Vaidya considered Amrita with his head on one side. ‘She is 
what is known as alady in our society,‘ he said. ‘That is to say, 
she has been brought up to a sheltered and idle existence and 
taught never to think for herself. Spiptually she is still in 
purdah.’ 

The sweeper, silently and as unobtrusively as possible, 
swept some crumbs from under Vaidya ’s feet. 

‘Do you hear that?’ Hari laughed, and looked at Amrita. 

‘I am not listening,’ she said. 

‘You should listen,’ Vaidya said. ‘We should all listen to the 
truth about ourselvec.’ 

She gave him a short, fierce glance and wished somebody 
would make him listen to the trutli about himself. Especially 
about the saliva which foamed constantly at his mouth as he 
talked. 

A large glass of ice-cream topped by a wafer and a glac<5 
cherry was now placed before the f at Sikh at the next table. He 
popped the cherry into his mouth and continued to scrutinise 
Amrita. Much embarrassed, she turned her head and looked 
the other way, towards the door; and found herself looking 
straight into the face ol Krishna SenGupta She was so startled 
she looked away again immediately and missed the nod of 
recognition which he was surprised into giving her. 

‘Will you have another coffee?’ Hari asked her. ‘Or 
perhaps one milk shake?’ 

She shook her head, too agitated to be able to speak She 
wondered if Krishna was still standing there, but did not dare 
look up again. All she wanted now was to get out, quickly. 

rhe band stopped playing again and Vaidya. tipping his 
chair backwards, applauded loudly and cried, ‘Encore ! ’ Every- 
body now looked at their table. 
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Amrita whispered, 'Let us go home please, Hari.’ But he did 
not hear her; he was intent on admiring Vaidya. 

‘What are you shouting ?’ he asked him. and Vaidya replied, 
'Encore. It is French. It means once more. Encore ! ’ he shouted . 
‘Encore ! ’ 

The band ignored his applause; Rudolf held his violin 
between two fingers and wiped his face with a stiffly- 
laundered handkerchief. 

‘Please lei us go now,' Amrita said again to Hari. 

Vaidya struck the table with the flat of his hand and shouted 
for more cakes. 

'If you are not coming. I shall go alone.' Amrita told Hari. 
The fat Sikh, ice-cream dribbled on his beard, watched her 
with bovine concentration. * 

'But why do you want to go already ?’ Hari asked her. ‘It is 
so nice here.' He was truly happy. H(^ loved the music, the 
smartly-dressed girls, the waiters hurrying past with trays of 
coffee and ice-cream; this, he felt, was Society. 

‘Sit, sit, woman,’ Vaidya said very loudly. Having once by 
his loud applause gained public attention, he meant to keep 
it. ‘Enjoy the good things of Life.’ 

‘Even if they are only imitation.’ said Hari. laughing gently. 

Vaidya slapped him the back: ‘You are learning!’ he 
cried, and Hari looked delighted. 

‘I am going,’ Amrita said and resolutely got up, thus giving 
the fat Sikh the opportunity to see the rest of her. She looked 
sideways towards the door and was almost surprised that 
Krishna was no longer there; she had been so sure that she 
could feel his disapproving spectacles gleaming upon her. 

Hari sadly called for the bill. He did not resent Amrita’s 
insistence, though he felt very disappointed : he had been 
looking forward to another pleasant hour or two here amid 
these elegant surroundings. He cast a last lingering look round; 
his eyes dwelt for a moment on a Eurasian girl in a black and 
white checked dress, smoking a cigarette. 

‘Please come. Hari,’ Amrita said quietly. She also would 



have liked to look round to find out whether Krishna had gone 
or stayed; but she did not dare for fear of looking straight into 
his face again. 

‘Women!’ said Vaidva. throwing his hands up in the air 
and a despairing look at ^mnta A few people at the adjoining 
tables laughed. 


8 

KRISHNA St NGUPiA had becp back in India for four years now 
and was getting used to it again Before that he had spent five 
years in England as a student In spite of twinges oi homesick- 
ness — ^regrets for his curr> and rice, for the warm idle nights 
spent lounging in the^open lor the intimacy and individual 
wit of his native language — ^in spite of that, he bad enjoyed 
England. So much so that he had not really wanted to come 
back. But he knew he had to. Not only because he had to start 
off on a career; not only because he was an Indian and his 
place in India — this feeling was with him intermittent only 
and, he thought, merely the result of sentimental convention 
— ^but chiefly because ol his paients They put no pressure on 
him, they tried to make him feel he could do as he liked, live 
how he liked, where he liked but he knew it was not as simple 
as that. Both his parents had been prominent members of the 
C ongress movement, both had suffered long spells of imprison- 
ment But by the time Krishna had grown up, the fight was 
finished; there was nothing left for him to do. He often 
thought that if he could have taken an active part in the 
Independence movement it might have been easier for him 
afterwards to stay out oi India • he could have rejected, had 
he washed, the fruits of his own sacrifice. But it was much 
harder to reject that of theirs. 

So he had come back. And he hated it at first. He had no 
work for several months and had nothing to do but dwell on. 
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indulge and intensify this hatred. He hated the uncomplaining 
poverty, the apathy he saw all round him, in the streets, the 
bazaars, on the steps of the temples. He hated the servants who 
took it for granted that he w as the master, and that it was their 
life’s duty to do his menial work for him. He hated the beggars 
and the insolence with which they made it clear that they 
belonged to this society, had every right to exist in it. He hated 
— ^perhaps most of all, because it hemmed him in all the time 
md threatened to engulf him — the complacency of his own 
class, the civil servant mind, the stolid satisfaction with 
routine work, with salary and position for ever fixed, with 
yawning pleasures in once-English clubs. He hated the policy 
of intimidation on which the, whole system seemed to rest — 
the instinctive subservience to superiors and- instinctive 
bullying of social inferiors. He hated the frank immorality of 
business and the unashamed dishonest/ of shopkeepers. He 
hated the women because they were ignorant and innocent 
and submissive. He hated the heat which undermined and 
insulted his vigour. He hated — hated everything; even his 
parents, because it was they who had made him come back to 
this. 

They knew very well what the matter was. In their youth 
they had also been sent u Cuiope for their studies and on their 
return had experienced the same difficulties. But in their time 
there had been something defini e. something concrete, for 
them to revolt and fight against: their newly-acquired 
European liberal principles had found an outlet and a Cause. 
But their son’s could only be reconciled and finally perhaps 
rubbed away by time and habit. 

‘It will take time,’ the father comforted the mother at night; 
‘it will take time, but he will get tjsed to it again.’ 

Krishna thought he could never never get used to it again. 
He spent his time sitting in coffee-houses and impressing 
young men who had not been to England. He talked cynically 
and bitterly. Then a little work started to drift his way, a 
newspaper article here, an occasional lecture there, a book to 
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be translated from Bengali into English. He began not to notice 
the services done for him by the servants, to accept the beggars 
at their own valuation, to regard young girls as members of 
another species. By the time he got his appointment at Delhi 
University, he had almost got used to the heat. 

To see Amrita sitting in a restaurant with two young men, 
one of whom was making a spectacle of himself, had annoyed 
him. That night at dinner he refused to talk cither to her or 
to her mother. Afterwards he wandere^ moodily around the 
garden, tried to sit and read in his room, but found it too hot, 
and finally settled himself in a deck-chair on the lawn at the 
back of the house. 

Amrita was sitting on the front lawn with her mother. She 
too was silent and moody She felt — though she did not admit 
this to herself — rather ashamed before Krishna And she was 
distinctly nen ous : there was always the fear that he might 
say something to her mother. She did not think h8 would; but 
he was so unpredictable — to her, anyway — one never knew 
what he was going to do. He might make some facetious 
remark which would raise her mother’s suspicions; and once 
Radha’s suspicions were roused, she was not the woman to 
rest until she had satisfied them. True, Krishna was obviously 
in no mood to make facetious remarks; but then he might drop 
a hint some other way, by some sarcastic comment which his 
irritation might force out of nim. He was not, Amrita knew, 
very good at hiding his feelings. 

Radha was shifting about restlessly in her cane arm-chair. 
.She yawned, and wished she had gone to a cinema. Amrita’s 
silence began to irritate her intensely. 

‘Why aie you sitting there quiet like a dead fish V 

‘What ?’ said Amrita not having heard. 

This irritated her mother more than ever. ‘What?’ she 
mimicked ‘You have not even the manners to listen to what 
1 say. 1 am nothing. You can treat me like I was a wall.’ 

‘I was thinking.’ 

‘Thinking ! You are a very rude girl.’ 
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‘What is rude about thinking?’ Amrita not unreasonably 
asked. 

‘Have you nothing to say to your mother?’ Radha 
demanded. ‘Is she nothing to you that you sit beside her and 
do not hear her or see her ? Other daughters are happy when 
they can be together with their mother, they sit and they talk 
and they tell their mother everything. But you do not even 
speak to me. You are no company for me at all. Strangers are 
better to me than my own daughter.’ 

Amrita made no comment. She was not really listening, she 
was thinking of what she could say to Krishna SenGupta. But 
Radha was warming to her subject and took her audience for 
granted. 

‘You no longer know how to si)eak with educated polite 
people,’ she was saying. ‘You have forgotten all the manners 
I have taught you because now you speak only with people 
who have no manners. But 1 knew how it would be. As soon as 
you went to that radio station I knew how it would end.’ 

‘Yes Mamma,’ Amrita said patiently. She had known that 
sooner or later it would come to this : all her mother’s con- 
versation nowadays turned about this point. 

‘When a girl of good family falls in with low people, this is 
what happens. She does not even know any longer how to 
treat her own mother with respect. The mother does not 
count, she is a piece of wood.’ 

Amrita let her talk on. She decided that she really must go 
and speak to Krishna, so she abruptly got up and walked away. 
Radha stopped still in the middle of a sentence and shrilled 
after her, ‘Where are you going?’ But Amrita walked straight 
through the house into the rear garden. 

There was a full moon and the lawn was like a dull mirror. 
Krishna’s deck-chair stood in the middle; she could see only 
his legs stretching out of it. He gave no sign of seeing or 
wanting to see her. She sat down on the grass near his chair. 
She plucked a blade of grass and sucked it. 

‘Did you eat too much at The Cavalier, so now you have 
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indigestion V she finally asked him, for she had to get to the 
point and could think of no better way. 

He made no answer. She waited. He said nothing. She knew 
she would have to be more direct. 

‘Where you shocked to see me there ?’ she asked; and when 
he still said nothing, she took this for an affirmative and went 
on to defend hersdlf. ‘Everybody is always telling us to be 
emancipated, to be like European women, but when we try to 
be they are shocked and say we are behaving badly.’ 

Krishna stirred; she was appealing to his reason, and that 
was an appeal which he had learnt in England to find 
irresistible. 

'But you yoursell feel guilty,,’ he pointed out. 

‘Only because it is you who make me feel guilty. If every- 
body thinks it is bad that I go to a restaurant with two young 
men, then of course KIccl guilty.’ 

He felt that his anger had quite evaporated an(f that he was 
suddenly in rather a good mood. Perhaps he was flattered that 
she should have chosen to come and justify herself before him : 
but he did not probe into the reason for his change of mood; 
he was content just to feel pleased. 

‘And I feel so embarrassed.’ she went on; she rather liked 
confiding to him. ‘When everybody stares so, all the men, it 
is terrible. Krishna . . will men always stare at us like 

that?’ 

‘Until we arc used to seeing you move freely among us.’ 

She nodded, plucked another blade of grass, and after 
chewing it for a vvhilc, wondered if she would have enough 
courage to ask. She had. 

‘Did you sec the people 1 was with ?’ 

‘I heard them.' 

‘That was Vaidya,’ she said hastily. ‘He is not a nice man, I 
do not like him at all. He is always talking, and such nonsense 
too, and he is always showing off.’ 

‘Why then did you go with him ?’ Krishna asked. Really, he 
was feeling ridiculously happy and lighthearted. He look^ up 
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into the sky and wondered it he started to count the stars, how 
far he would get. He had wondered about this since he was a 
small boy; but he had given up counting long ago. 

‘We could not get rid of him,’ Amrita said. ‘He is one of 
those people who do not know when they are not wanted. 
Krishna . . . why did you not come and speak with us?’ 

‘Because 1 am not like your friend who does not know 
when he is not wanted.’ 

‘I wish you had come.’ she said. 

He recognised a very pleasing symbolism in the tact that he 
had given up counting the stars. He began to compose a verse 
in Bengali ; ‘In youth 1 counted the stars; now 1 am old and my 
eves look down into the ric*' bowl. Ah youth! Ah age, and 
death of dreams ’ When he had first come back frbm England, 
he had sneered at such verses; he had explained that they 
were facile and sentimental, and only demonstrated how 
shallow and tinselled was the Indian soul that took delight in 
them. But now. after four years back in India, he felt himself 
once again moved by them, and sometimes, when he heard a 
good one. tears came into his eyes ‘In youth . .’ he repeated 
to himself, and aloud he said : ‘Amrita. do you ever count the 
stars?’ 

‘I used to.’ she replied, when I was a small girl. But 1 never 
got very far. there were so many, and always 1 forgot which 1 
had counted and which not.’ 

Her answer pleased him and he wanted to recite his verse 
to her. But before he could do so she said, ‘I wish you had come 
to speak with us in The Cavalier. Because the other one was 
Hari.’ 

Then he was happy no longer. Now I am old . . he jerked 
the verse out of his mind : facile, '■cntimenial, he told himself, 
and was angry. 

‘If you had come you would have met him,’ she was saying. 
Why does she not leave me alone, he thought, but she went 
obliviously on. ‘I wish you had met Hari.’ There was a short 
pause during which he wished her away and she summoned 
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up enough courage finally lo ask : 'Please, Krishna . . . will you 
come and meet Hari some time?' 

‘Why?’ he asked angrily; all the evening’s irritation had 
come back to him. 

‘Because 1 should like it so,’ she innocently answered. 

‘Amrita ! ’ Radha called. She stood on the back veranda. She 
saw the deck-chair in the middle of the moon-flooded lawn and 
Krishna’s legs sticking out ol it, and Amrita sitting on the grass 
beside him. ‘ 1 here you are,’ she said, ‘both of you.’ 

‘Please Krishna?’ Amrita pleaded. 

Radha came walking towards them. ‘It would be as well for 
me to live like a sadhu at the bottom of a deep pit,’ she said, 
‘as live together with you two.’ . 


9 

PREMA had everything ready, and she sat waiting on one of the 
flowered divans in the drawing-room. Ihere were three ol 
these divans ranged round the wall at regular inteivals: 
between them were arm-chairs, also flowered, and small 
tables. I he pattern was divan, small table, arm-chair, divan 
. . . and so on in admirable symmetry. On each small table 
stood one silver ashtray. Precisely in the middle of the room, 
on a wildly patterned square of carpet, was another small 
table; on this stood a polished and unused silver tea-set. A large 
coloured lull-length photograph of Prema dressed up in her 
best clothes hung on one wall; on the opposite wall was a 
coloured full-length photograph, etiually large, of Suri. A vase 
bulged waist-high in the imitation fireplace; in this were stuck 
eight artificial flowers which looked as if they had been 
starched. 

Prema gazed round with satisfac tion. Fverything. she saw. 
looked new and expensive. She herself looked new and expicn- 
sive. She was wearing a three-quarter-sleeved leaf-green kamiz 
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with a pattern of lilac parrots and a leaf-green silk salwar; a 
leaf-green duppata was decorously arranged over her bosom. 
She wore four gold bangles on her right arm and three on her 
left, and long gold ear-rings set with green stones. She was 
strongly scented. This girl of Hari’s, she thought, should see 
what sort of a family Hari belonged to. She was to be received 
in the drawing-room; afterwards they would have tea in the 
dining-room, just the two of them, at the big dining-table 
which Prema he!^clt had already laid, very carefully, because 
she did not trust the servant to put the right cutler)' in the 
right place. 

But Amrita was a little disappointed. She had expected a 
supreme simplicity and was rather taken aback by the 
flowered divans and the silver tea-set. And site had not 
expected Hari’s sister to he so — she groped for the polite 
expression — so lavishly dressed. 

‘Please sit,’ Prema said with dignity, indicating one of the 
divans. She looked Amrita up and down and decided at once : 
too thin. She was also rather surprised that Amrita should be 
wearing such a plain sari : it was a pale yellow chiffon with 
no embroidery, no spangles, no decoration at all, not even on 
the pallu. Though she supposed it must be pure chiffon, at 
Rs. io/6 a yard, since Amrita came from such a good family. 

Amrita sat down, and Prema wondered whether she should 
sit on the next divan or on the s -me one; she decided on the 
same one because the next was too far away. She folded her 
hands, sparkling with rings, in her lap and began to make 
polite conversation. 

‘How hot it is,’ she said. And no jewelry, she was thinking; 
not even bangles; she was shocked. 'If I had known that it 
would be so hot in Delhi, even in 'September, I would not have 
come back from Simla.’ 

She had gone to Simla in May. Suri had an uncle there and 
she had gone to stay at his house; but there had been so many 
others of Suri’s relatives that she had been glad to come back 
to Delhi after three weeks, hot as it was, 
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‘Ot course,’ she said, ‘we always go to the hills in the 
summer. Usually to .Simla. It is a very interesting place and 
always there is so much to do There are picnics and dances 
and tea at Nirula’s.' 

In fact, she had spent most of the time at home, quarrelling 
with Surf’s relatives and helping with the cooking — and 
wishing she could go back to Delhi. 

‘It is a very elegant place. Of course it is rather expensive 
but that is only right because it is meaiit only lor better class 
people and it keeps the others away.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Amrita, gazing intently down at her hands lying 
lolded in her lap. 

Prema continued to make poljte conversation. ‘Do you care 
tor reading? 1 am always reading. I have all the new 
magazines. I will lend them to you ’ 

Surreptitiously shs compared the colour ot hjcr arm with 
Amrita’s. She had to admit that Amrita was slightly fairer but 
comforted herself with the thought that she did not care for 
that type of complexion: it was too yellow for her liking. And 
Amrita wore no bangles. 

‘Some of the stories in these magazines are very good. They 
are so true to life 1 have learnt much from them and also they 
give me comfort ’ She sighed. ‘One can forget one’s sorrows 
when one is reading.’ she said, and sighed again. 

Amrita remembered that her lather used to say the same 
thing, but she thought that he had meant it in a different way. 
So she kept quiet. 

‘ And when one has many sorrows.’ Prema said with a third 
sigh, deeper than all the rest, ‘it is good sometimes to 
forget,’ 

Amrita felt embarrassed. She also felt hot and a little sick 
from Prema’s strong perfume and hair-oil. She said, for she 
felt she had to make some answer, ‘I am afraid I have not many 
books.' 

Prema decided that this girl was not very interesting to talk 
to. She probably did not have any deep feelings; and Prema did 
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not like people who had no deep feelings. So she said, ‘Shall 
we have tea now V and led the way into the dining-room. 

The furniture in the dining-room was also new and shining 
with spirit-polish. Prema had covered the large, long table 
with a white cloth. The tea-things laid out for the two of them 
looked rather isolated, like rabbits lost in the snow. 

‘Bearer ! ’ Prema shrilled; and when no bearer came, shrilled 
louder, ‘Bearer! ‘ 

Still no one came. 

‘These servants,’ Prema said to Amrita. one lady to another. 

At length she cried, ‘O Pritam!' and the boy appeared 
instantly with the teapot. He had been nursing it on the fire 
for two hours and had been pagerly looking forward to this 
moment. He dumped it on the table ?nd scrutinised Amrita. 

‘Go away, owl.’ Prema whispered to him fiercely. She would 
have liked him to hand round the plates»bat she was afraid he 
might make some unmannerly mistake. 

‘You will please help yourself,’ she told Amrita. ‘No cere- 
mony. This is your own home.’ 

There were plates heaped with sweets, huge yellow ladoos, 
white barfi with breath-thin silver paper, brown gulab jamuns 
oozing syrup, golden rings of jalebi. Another plate was filled 
with cashew-nuts and pistachios: another with samusas; and 
there was one of little iced cakes in green and pink. 

‘You have made too much tn ible for yourself,’ Amrita 
said. 

‘It is no trouble, I get all sweets and cakes ready made. I 
always go to Rojyho MuWs. They are so good; a little more 
expensive, of course, but it is worth it. O Pritam ! ’ she called. 
Pritam had been listening behind the door. ‘A spoon for the 
sugar.’ 

‘You have a very nice home.’ Amrita said. 

‘Everything is new. My husband does not like old things. 
When he sees something old, he says "Out with it. buy new.’’ ’ 

Pritam came in with a cardboard-box. He opened it and 
revealed brand new spoons wrapped in tissue-paper. 
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'One spoon. I said,' Prema hissed at him. She took off the 
tissue-paper and stuck a spoon into the sugar. Another little 
servant-boy who had crept in behind Pritam peered open- 
mouthed at Amrita. 

‘These servants, it Is so diflicult to train them,’ Prema said 
‘Please eat.’ 

Amrita v\ as still struggling with an enormous yellow ladoo. 
She was crumbling it with her fingers, but Prema used a 
teaspoon. 

‘What can you expect?’ Prema said. ‘I hey have always 
been used to working in ordinary Indian households and they 
do not know how things should be done. 1 think in your house 
also you must be having this difficulty 7’ 

‘No.’ Amrita said, ‘we have only one servant and he has 
been in the fainilv a long time ’ 

Only one servant ‘Prema thought But she said kindly, ‘1 
always think it is better to have less servants; riiey give so 
much trouble.' It was her duty as hostess to set her guest at 
ease. 

A.mriia had not exjjected that she would talk servants with 
Hari’s sistei It was all so different from what she had 
imagined She had to admit that Prema was not after all se* 
truly Indian as she had thought she v\ ould be And all the lime 
she kept wondei ing when are vve going to start talking about 
what matters, but she fell thjt they were getting further and 
lurther awav from any chance of approach to the intimate 
subject of Hari. 

‘Running a household,’ Prema was saying, ‘is not easy. You 
will find out when you are married.’ And Amrita wondered 
whether this, at last, was the opening. ‘Marriage,’ Prema said, 
staring into the distance over the plates of sweets and cakes 
and samusas. ‘is not an easy thing.’ 

‘No,’ Amrita murmured. She waited a little breathlessly for 
Prema to go on. 

‘One has many sorrows,’ Prema said. ‘One tries to hide them 
from the world but they gnaw at the heart. You see me here 
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in ray horae,’ ihe said; ‘you see expensive furniture, silver 
knives and forks, servants, and also we have a big car which 
ray husband had sent from America. You probably think this 
woman must be happy : but if you could see into my heart . . 

Again Amrita felt embarrassed; and also deeply 
disappointed. .She said, for want of anything better, and to 
cover up both embarrassment and disappointment, ‘What 
make is your car?’ and felt idiotic. 

Prema shut her eyes. The girl is a fool, she thought. She 
opened her eyes again and said. ‘Please eat’; though the ladoo 
on Amrita’s plate did not seem to be getting any smaller. 
‘Please take,’ Prema said. ‘Or there will be so much left and 
who is to eat it all 7 ’ 

It was Hari who ate a lot of it. He came in the evening after 
Amrita had gone, and was very excited 

‘Is she not pretty V he asked at once. 

Drawing and dining-rooms had been shut up again and 
Prema was lying on the bed .She felt very tired and had 
cnangcd back into her old clothes. She was nibbling at a piece 
of barfi; the radio was playing, a woman wailing a love song. 

‘Quite pretty,’ she said coldly. 

‘What was she wearin*' asked Hari eagerly. 

‘A very plain sari. It was yellow. I do not think it was even 
real chiffon; I think she bought it at one of the refugee-stalls 
and paid only Rs. 2/8 a yard.’ 

'And did you like her ? Is she not beautiful ?’ 

Prema said nothing, .She left the piece of barfi and started on 
an iced cake instead. The radio sang. ‘How my heart laughs 
when you come.’ 

‘What did you talk about V Hari asked. ’What did she say ? 
What did you sav ? Did you talk much about me?’ 

’No.’ 

He was taken aback, but only for a moment. 'She is so 
pretty,’ he said. ‘Did you not find her very pretty ?’ 

‘.Slic did not eat much. .See how much there is left.’ 



‘But what did you talk about ? Please tell me everything.' 

‘She did not say much,’ Prema said. 

‘No, she is rather quiet. How s'veet she is ! She is so shy ’ 

‘I did not think her shy.' 

‘No?’ 

‘Not shy,’ 

‘What then ? Ple'ase speak, sister.’ 

Prema looked at the c ake she was holding 1 he radio sang, 
‘My tears are calling you ’ Alter a whije Prema said, ‘Kaka’, 
and paused while he looked at her expectantly; then she put 
the cake down, tor this was almost a solemn moment. ‘Kaka,’ 
she said, ‘this girl is not the girl for you ’ 

He was astonished, he did npt understand ‘Do you mean 
you did not like her?’ 

‘Shall 1 say the truth ^ No 1 did not like her ’ 

‘O,’ he said, quite ifesttallen. and sank down on the edge of 
the bed. 

‘At once 1 read her character,’ Prema said. ‘She is proud and 
conceited; and rather stupid. And also she has no feelings.’ 

‘O, no, no, no.' 

‘You asked me to tell you the truth; and 1 am telling you.’ 

‘O, no.’ Hari said ‘You did not understand her ’ 

Prema turned her face away from him and laughed bitterly. 
‘When you have lived and suffered and read as much as I have, 
then please come and speak with me about understanding ’ 
And after a while she added more gently, ‘I have spoken for 
your good only. Kaka 1 am your elder sister : I always think 
of your good There are things you are too young to under- 
stand; you have not lived enough in the world and you cannot 
understand people’s characters But 1 know; 1 can read people's 
characters like I can read a book. And 1 tell you, all my 
experience of the world tells you, this girl is not the girl for 
you.’ 

Hari was terribly unhappy. He could not contradict his 
elder sister, but her words made him so unhappy. 

Suri came home He saw all the sweets piled up on the table 
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next to Prema’s bed and said, ‘Who has been having a least ?* 
He selected a ladoo, opened his month very wide and popped 
it in. 

‘How late you are,’ Preraa said . ‘Every night you come home 
later and later, and here I sit waiting tor you and your food is 
cold.’ 

Surf’s mouth was ver\ lull with the ladoo. He turned the 
knob of tne radio. Fliey had not noticed that the singing had 
stopped and that thej^ were hearing a talk on agricultural 
development. Surf twiddled the knob till he got more music; 
swallowing the last crumbs of the ladoo, he swayed his head 
and joined in with the singing. 

‘Be quiet,’ Prema ^.tid. ‘You will gi\e me a headache; already 
1 feel very bad.' Indeed she was very tired: making polite 
conversation to Amrita had exhausted her. 

Suri sat down on the bed and eased oft his shoes. Then he 
stepped out of his trousers and wrapped himself into a lungi 
instead. 

‘Where have you been all this time ? ’ Prema said. 

He shouted to the servant and sat down on the bed; his legs 
were tucked under him and he played with his toes. His big 
toe waggled : this seemed to give him pleasure. When the 
servant came with his food on a bi ass tray, he at once began to 
eat, tearing off large strips of chapati; afterwards he wiped 
his mouth with the bark of his hand, burped, and called for 
a toothpick. His head swayed in time with the music. Smiling 
with pleasure at the recollection, he said, ‘That girl the other 
night, what a beautiful voice.’ and his head swayed and he 
said, ‘Wah, wah!’ 

‘Shall I go home now ?’ Harf asked. 

‘Stay,’ said Prema. ‘Eat more sweets.' 

He took a ladoo and began to eat it; he looked disconsolate. 

‘And what a beautiful face,’ Surf said. ‘Kaka, no ?’ 

‘You mean Sushila Anand ?’ asked Prema, ‘She is a very nice 
girl.’ She was not jealous of Suri’s praise : she knew that any 
respectable girl was sacred to him. ‘1 like her.’ 
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'She is one of our girls/ Suri said. ‘A real Punjabi beauty.* 

‘Not really beautiful,’ Prema said, ‘but a very nice girl. Our 
own girls are the best, who can deny it ?’ She looked meaning- 
fully ai Hari, who was not listening. 

‘Strong and health) ,’ Suri said. ‘She is what I tall a beauty.’ 

‘I want the car tomoriow.' said Prema. 

‘I need it.’ ansv.eicd Sun, throwing his toothpick on the 
llooi . 

‘Always you need it,' she said ‘Whentver I want the car. 
always it is “I need it.” ’ 

Suri sf ratclied the sole ol his loot and yawmed Hari sadly 
ate a piece ol barh. 


lO 

ri R dinnei at the grandtathei ‘s house, they all sat out in 
the garden, the grandfather, larla and Va^ir Dayal, Radha 
and Mira auntie Amnta had stayed at home; she had pleaded 
a headache Radhi was <juite glad of her absence because 
she wanted to make the occ.asion a famil> council over 
Amrita. 

Ihe nighi w 3^ ver> hot. They sat in their deck-chairs, and 
all of them felt their age The heat ( lung to them, exhausted 
tbi m \Iira auntie languidl) fanned herself w ith an enormous 
tan d corated with yellow peacocks. It was very quiet. Net a 
breath f w md stined in the trees. A sickening scent of night- 
flowers josc fiom the bushes and spiead itself like a pall. The 
summers 01 centuries seemed to be brooding over the old 
garden. 

Vazir Dayal, sagging in a deck-chair with his long liands 
dangling limply over tlie sides, groaned softly, ‘This heat . . 

I he grandfather sa'd ci isply : ‘It is only a matter of making 
up one’s mind to it.’ He sat upright, with his hands planted on 
his knees, as if in defiance of the heat. 
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'My mind tails and falters,' Va/ir Dayal said. His wilt ga\ c 
him a warning look, but it only goaded him into adding, ‘But 
then I am what you would call a decadent.’ 

The fact was, Vazir Dayal and his father-in-law heartily 
disliked one another. Pandit Ram Bahadur disapproved ol 
everything about his son-in-law: every word spoken by Vazir 
Daj'al set him into a state ol chronic irritation. Vazir Dayal 
knev/ this and did his best to aggravate it. 

‘ ^nd September tocj,’ Mira auntie said ‘It should not be like 
this in S>ptember.’ 

‘We will not talk about it ’ said Pandit Rani Bahadur. 

‘\'o,’ Faria backed him up. ‘talking about it only makes it 
worse.' 

‘Pci inps ’ Mira said. ‘But I feel it so lier ause I am tatter than 
any ol vou ’ Notxxl) could den) thu Mira was indeed verv 
fat. She spread in large soft 'olds om* Utc sides ol her decl 
(hair. 

‘\\'hen I was in family way it was worse than this,’ Radha 
said 'I leinember April Mav Juno it was terrible with a weight 
like a bullock inside me.’ 

Va/ir Da>al limply flappt'd his hand at her and protested. 
Please do not be so sordid, ‘i ou make inc feel quite ill.’ 

‘It is worst lor wome> i-, lamily way,’ Radha went on 
unperturbed. The> had all leatnt to ignore his little utterances 
‘Veslerday I saw Nimmi Kalhurii, Raina Sharma’s second 
daughter, the one that nianicd ' hool Chand Kathuria ol 
Kathuria and Co., the (hem a a! iirni, and she poor girl was 
well ad vane cd, she must base been in seventh or eighth month. 
How she w as sulicring with the heat, poor girl. I pity her.’ 

‘I remember when I wa^ c arising 1 lari'-h how hot 1 fell, t/ 
it was very bad ’ Mira said. She wa*- a widow and had one son 
a dentist, as large and fat and placid as herself. 

‘It is a pity, larla,’ Pandit Ram Bahadur said, ‘that yoi 
cannot also regale us with your experiences in pregnancy.’ 

‘For th,s you may thank me.’ said Vazir Dayal. 

‘Often I envy you, Tarla,’ Radha said. ‘One’s cliildren can bt 
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so difficult. When we are young they break our arms when 
we are old they break our hearts.’ 

‘My Harish has never broken my heart,’ Mira said. 

‘God bless him,’ Radha added automatically. 

’Harish is a tool,’ said Pandit Ram Bahadur. He had never 
disguised his opinion of his only grandson. 

‘He is not verj^dever,’ Mira agreed placidly. ’I think he 
takes after me. And of course his poor father was a little slow 
too.’ .She sighed, and waved her fan. 

‘Often I wish.’ Radha said, ’my \mrita was more like your 
Harish.’ 

’She has at least some spirit,’ Pandit Ram Bahadur said. 

’She is a vc \ obatinato headstrong girl,’ said her mother 

’It is your own fatdt,’ 1 aria' said ‘Why tan vou not lease 
the poor girl alone ? It is not good alwiys to watt h and push 
a young girl: that is p very old lashioned idea You must stop 
nagging her. then slie will be all right.’ 

’Idomy duty asainothoi by hc/.’Radhallarcdup 'Nagging 
her, what do you mean : Vou h tve never had any children, 
Tarla, so you have no right to talk ’ 

’If I had, I hope I would have known better than you how 
to deal with them,’ farla answcicd ’1 saw Amrita the other 
dav and she looked so ill and upset ’ 

’Is that my fault ! ’ Radha c i lecl. ’God knows 1 do everything 
tor her. I cook her the best did'cs, with my own hands tome 
times I prepare them I wait on her like a servant. I buy her 
clothes, only last week I gave her a s.ari— pure georgette, I got 
it at Vaima Brothers at the Silo, 1 p.aid twentv -fivT rupees and 
it would havf itccn sixty rupees if it had not been the 
Clearance Sale— onl; the stupid girl said she did not like the 
colour.’ 

‘What colour was itT’ Mira asked. 

‘I would not be at all surprised.’ 1 aria said, ‘if the girl had a 
nervous breakdowm.’ 

‘God forbid ! ’ Radha cried. 

‘She seemed so nervous and run-down when 1 met her.' 



‘But what can I do ?’ Radha wailed. It is all this talk about 
the bo> she met at the radio. I have reasoned with her, I have 
argued with her, I have wept before her; what more can I do ? 

I wish you would speak with her again, Pappaji. She will 
listen to you.’ 

‘I have spoken to her once.’ Pandit Ram Bahadur said. ‘1 
have told her that she cannot marr) this bo) . She must regard 
that aS final.’ 

I he word of God,’ Vazir Dayal audibly murmured. 

‘But still she refuses to give him up ! ’ Radln fried. ‘May his 
eyes drop out. has he bewitehed mv girl ?' 

‘The girl needs distracting perhaps ’ I aria suggested, more 
to her father than to her sistew ‘She leads a rather dull life, I 
think we should put some new interests in her way. ’ 

’llow' olien 1 have said,’ Radln protested. ‘“Amrita come 
to the cinema”, "Amnta come w ith me try see this person, that 
person”, but always — no “I am tired Mamma” or ‘‘I do not 
feel like it Mamma”. Do you vvan» me to drag her out of the 
house by her hair perhaps 7 ’ 

’I did not mean we should send her to cinemas or on useless 
visits,’ 1 aria said. ‘I meant we should give her an interest in 
life let her do some constructive work.’ 

‘Such as drinking tea oi. onimiitces,’ said Vazir Dayal. 

‘I am willing,’ 1 aria went on, ‘to take her to some of my 
Meetings. There is so much work t > be done, and always we 
need new helpers. And once Amrita has begun to be interested 
in Social Work, she will forget all about this aflair.’ 

‘It would be a good thing perhaps for her,’ Radha said. ‘You 
do not speak quite without sense, Parla.’ 

Then Pandit Ram Bahadur spoke; ‘1 hav* been pondering 
along a diflerent line.’ 

‘Yes Pappaji .'’ 1 aria said delerentially. 

‘I have been thinking,’ her father delivered himself, ‘that we 
ought to send her abroad. To Europe, to England perhaps.' 

‘Europe ' ’ Radha cried. ‘England ! My poor little bird alone 
m England ! ’ 



Pandit Ram Bahadur uttered a brief sound of irritation. 
‘Why do you excite yourscli so,’ he said. ‘Can you think about 
nothing calmly and with deliberation like a responsible adult?' 

‘It was the shock,’ Radha explained. ‘I low can I think of my 
child in Lngland V 

‘It is so lar away,’ Mira said, ‘and I hear they do not get 
enough to cat thtie.’ She clicked her tongue in gentle 
t ommi-^eration. 

‘Hut what do you intend she shoujd do there, Pappaji?’ 
[ aria asked, to show that at least one ol his daughters was a 
.cspon'ible adult. 

‘She could pursue her studies.’ Pandit Ram Bahadur said 
She could cntfT one of the Uryvcrsitics.’ 

‘But already she is siuh a studied girl,’ Radha said ‘ Ahcacly 
>he is B A., a graduate the (lc\er child.’ 

‘Lc't her yo to Pams ’ Va/ii Dayal said with a dreamy' air. 
She will learn much tVie.’ Actually he had been ver\ bored 
m Paris, but he had ne\cr aduiitted this to anybody. 

‘If you have nt> vuistlile suggestion to bring forward.’ 
Pandit Ram Bihadut tuincx' on him. ‘then kindly' spare us 
your idle flippant ies ’ 

‘My dear sn,’ said his son-in-law, ‘what cause have you to 
throw reflection on the University ol Paris?’ 

’What do you propose sue should study, Pappaji?’ Tarla 
tskccl. 

’Surely you can see lor yoursc 11 that that is ciuite irrelevant ’ 
ici fathci said 1 he rn iin purpo'.e is that she should get away 
irom here into complftelv dillcrenl surroundings, among 
different people leading a dillcrcnt hie. and at the same time 
have her mind tiained and disc iphnedhy application Ut some 
c ourse of study ’ 

‘Could we not perhaps send her to Bombay?’ Radha 
suggested. ‘It is not so lar aw'ay and she could stay with 
Shakuni ala. I .also would enjoy a trip to Bombay,’ she went on, 
warming to the idea. ’I have not seen .Shakuntala lor many' 
years, and also the re is Parbati and the children, and old 
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Shaniidcvi auntie, and the Rai Bahadurs and the Ram Kumars, 
and so many others. Yes, Pappaji, 1 think a visit to Bombay 
would do Amrita much good, she would forget everything.' 

‘And I also will come,’ Mira said. ‘Only last week I was 
thinking how I would like to go to Bombay and eat ice-cream 
at Midi’s.’ 

‘Wc art not speaking of eating ice-cream' at Midi’s,’ Pandit 
Rain Bahadur said sharpl). 'We arc speaking ol sending 
Amrita to study in Fngland.’ 

‘1 have alwa>s thought Lngland avcr> dull plate,’ said Va7ir 
Dayal. ‘It is one ol my prejudices.’ 

‘.She could live in a hostel,’ Faria .said. ‘I believe there are 
hostels specially for Indian students ’ 

‘Hostel, nothing ' ’ Radha cried. ‘She will live with me, with 
her mother as a daughter should \S e will rent a house; only a 
small house, Iour-li\e rooms that will.be enough for us 
Perhaps even we will take a flat, but 1 lio not like to be without 
1 garden. I will take Gian w ith us, because it is so difficult to 
train a new servant, and also I he ar si. i \ ants are hard to find in 
England.’ 

‘Please do not forget also to take Krishna ScnGupla,’ Faria 
said. 

‘Idiot,’ Radha answereii. but Mira asked, ‘Why must 
Krishna SenGupta go with them 

Pandit Ram Bahadur struck I is knee vith the flat of his 
hand and said curtl>, ‘Amrita will go alone.’ 

‘O no, Pappaii ! ’ Radha cried. ‘Wc cannot send her alone to 
England, who will look alter her? And how are we to know 
she will not get into bad c ompany there ? she might even want 
to, God forbid, marry an English and such a thing I will never 
survive. Think ol it —in our family — a mixed marriage ! First 
you can make my funeral rites.’ 

‘Sometimes 1 feel,’ said Pandit Ram Bahadur, ‘that we have 
a touch of insanity in the family. I believe some distant 
relative of your mother’s — ^was it an uncle? an aunt? — 
thought he was a jackal and hact to be taken to Poona.’ 
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‘O,’ said Mira, and the shock made her stop fanning, 'how 
terrible. I never heard Mamma speak about it.’ 

‘But how can I stay alone without my daughter,’ Radha 
said. ‘How am I to live ? Perhaps I could take another paying 
guest, if someone suitable can be found, but no paying guest, 
however good his famil> . can take the place of a daughter.’ 

‘Amrita will gd alone,’ Pandit Ram Bahadur said; his foot 
was tapping. 

‘Of course,’ Tarla said. 

‘It is easy to see, farla,’ Radha told her, ‘that you are not a 
Mother.’ 


n 

THC children wcfc < basing one another in and out^of the three 
rooms, screaming: now and again Mohini, their mother, 
shouted and stamped her loot at them, and sometimes caught 
one and smacked the back ol his neck. Ihc small square of 
courtyard was tompieicl) filled with sun and burned like an 
oven. Ihere was no redeeming fleck of shade anywhere. The 
little servant-bo> w.'.s scouring pots in the kitchen; his hair 
lay matted on his forehe.nd an.l perspiration ran into his eyes. 

Inside the house it was a little cooler. The three rooms were 
almost completely tilled by charpoys, small ones for the 
children, big ones lor the adults, ‘-omc of the charpoys were 
set upright against the wall and articles of clothing hung over 
the protruding legs. In one room stood two arm-chairs and a 
cane-bottomed chair: the two arm-chairs had soiled yellow 
dust-covers and broken springs, but the chair had lately been 
rccaned. There were also two cane-hammocks, once coloured 
but now faded, and a mat on the floor. Big tin trunks stood 
pushed against the wall- they contained all the family 
belongings, clothes and blankets, ornaments and wedding- 
photographs and silver pieces. 
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Hari's mother was sitting on the mat and saying her prayers 
She let out a stream of indistinct syllables in a low voice, 
rising from time to time to a higher note which acted like a 
punctuation-mark, and then subsiding again into the stream 
of muttering. The children danced all round and took no 
notice oi her. She herself seemed in a hurry: for she was 
rattling on la -ter and faster till at last, with an air of satisfac- 
tion, she pronounced the final word on a high note. Then she 
hoisted herself painfully to her feel and groaned, ‘O Lord, 
Lord.’ 

‘Naniji, Naniji!’ the smallest child shouted, and tried to 
spring on the old w'oinan’s back The bigger boy wiped his 
hand on the d, angling sari end Ik it nung o\ ei her shoulder. 

'Get away!’ their grandmother s.ain. raising a threatening 
hand at them Ihey danced round her, shouting. ‘Nani, our 
Naniji ! ’ She hit out at them anrl t’nc n laughed out loud. ‘The 
little ones,’ she said, ‘and w hen they grow up they will be big 
and rich and they will look aftci their Nani and let her lie on 
her bed and eat mangoes all day long.’ 

Mohini shouted liom the next room that she would peel 
' every shred of skin horn the chikhcn’s bodies if they did not 
keep quiet. ‘\\ ith my own nails ! ’ she cried. 

She came in with a big ‘'arthenware pot lull of curds and 
sat down on the mat and vigoiously began to churn the curds 
with a long stick. Ihe children fled, pretending to be trains, 
puff-puft-puti and whistling shrilly. ‘Tonight I tear your 
tongues out!’ Mohini ‘houted after them. The old woman 
lowered herself down on the mat again and watched the 
churning; she nodded her head up and down. 

‘The servant has not >et bi ought the \cgetables.’ Mohini 
said. 

‘He stinks with laziness, may his eyes drop out,’ the mother 
said. 

Mohini poured some of the churned curds into a huge 
drinking-glass and liberally flavoured it with pepper and salt; 
the milk was bubbling with froth and all the butter had tome 
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io the top. The old woman lifted the glass and drained it in a 
lew gulps; when she had finished she had a white moustache 
which she did not bother to wipe off. She said, ‘It is a hard life, 
() Lord.’ 

Just then Prema came in. She left her shoes at the threshold: 
her Irtt were broad and thick, Mohini’s broader and thicker: 
the old woman liJid huge hard toenails which seemed to bend 
upwards. 

‘1 wanted the t ar Prema said, as shc^sat herself cross-legged 
on the floor, ‘and lie would not h t me have it. Everything 1 
want he says no. But il an> ol his relations want the car. then 
it is diflercnt, then it is ol course with great pleasure, please 
keep it all dav and also lomoyovv it \ou wish. Only his own 
wife mu->t go down to his feet and beg. .aid still she is answered 
with no. (live me some buttermilk.’ 

‘And 1 ,’ Mohini *said, as sh** poured the milk in a white 
stream, ‘again it is the same, siclv sick sick all d.:^". but what 
•Joes he care ?’ 

The mother sighed and said. 'It is a blessing from the 
Lord.’ 

‘It is a crime.’ Pitma said, wagging her head and clicking 
ter tongue, ‘already there are three and now another, and 
■till the husband is earning onl) Rupees 240. Why do >011 
illowhim?’ 

'What can I do?' Mohini said ‘He is like all husbands, he 
thinks only ol his own pleasure.’ 

‘Like all husbands,’ Piema ei hoed with feeling. 

‘It is a woman’s fate to suller.’ the mother said, and both 
iier daughters nodded. ‘Only our Kaka’s wife, she will be the 
iucky one.’ 

Mohini giggled and looked at Prema out of the corner ot her 
*ye. ‘You have not told us about his Memsahb,’ she said and 
giggled again. 

‘Memsahb,’ Prema said contemptuously. ‘She came on the 
bus and she told me herself they had only one servant.' 

The mother burst into a short and jtassionate praj^er. 
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‘She is not even very pretty,’ Prema went on. 

The mother groaned and prayed afresh. 

‘And I think she is stupid. She has nothing to say.' 

Mohini laughed and churned the curds with renewed 
vigour. Prema absent-mindedly looked at her own plump 
smooth hand and then hick again at her sister’s broad and 
chapped one. ‘But you need not woriy yolirself, Mataji,’ she 
said, ‘as long as I live, Kaka will not marry this girl.’ 

‘It is good for a b<jv to have an cldei sister,’ the mother 
acknowledged. 

‘Who is at home?’ a voice cried Iroin outside. 

‘Please come!’ the molhei and Mohini called aloud ‘It is 
not Phuphiji ?■ they asked one^anothcr. 

‘"iou have milk on your bp.’ Pi(.ma told her motlvT The 
old woman tried to wdpe it oil with the b.atk ol hci hand but 
it had already dried. 

It was Mrs. Anand. Snshila’s niothrr. who came in. She stood 
in the doorway . shultlinj: oft her shoes and smiling at them. 
She looked big and insolently hialthy. Prema arranged her 
(luppata more becomingly, and they all got uj) to do the visitor 
honour. 

‘No ceremony ,’ Mrs. Anand s,iid. Please sit. 1 his is my own 
home.’ She too sat herst ’t di>wn on the floor and wiped the 
perspiration from her fare with her duppata. 

‘It is good to see you In re.’ the mother said. 

They did not know her very wtll She was a member of a 
very distant branch of the family with which they did not 
have much contact. 1 hey knew that her husband was a car- 
broker and that they had three good-looking daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Sushila. had reached .a marriageable age. 
There were rumours that Mrs. Anand herself was a shrewish, 
loud-mouthed woman, and once or twice there had been some 
very strange whispers about her: though these may only have 
been due to the fact that she behaved in a rather more free and 
more outspoke^ manner with the menfolk than was the 
general rule among the women of the family. At any rate,. 
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nobody could point to anything definite and her respectability 
was quite secure. 

She sat now, drinking her glass of buttermilk and looking at 
them with smiling eyes. The)' waited, wondered, and were 
polite. 

‘It is very hot outside.’ Mrs, A-iand informed them. ‘But in 
your house it is cool.’ 

‘Please rest yourself.’ the mother said. ‘It is a very small 
house but it is yours. We are only your. servants.’ 

‘My house also is small,’ she said. ‘I hope you will come and 
honour me.' 

‘Your house is a palace.’ the mother said politely: she had 
of course never seen it. 

Prema examined Mrs Anand’s clothes. Her kami/ and 
salwar were, she saw, of a not very superior materi.il, but they 
were well-cut and looked quite stylish. Prema wondered who 
her tailor was. She had to admit that Mrs.* Anand was 
remarkably well-preserved for her age. Her eyes still shone 
large and bright, her broad hips curved provocatively, her 
breasts — which were not ver> carefully covered by her 
duppata — stood round and erect. Of course, Prema told 
hersell, the bloom of youth was gone, but what was left 
was not bad, not bad at all. for the mother oi three grown 
daughters. 

‘And how are > our daughters ? ’ she said. 

Mrs. Anand turned liei head quickly towards Prema. and 
after a while smiled. Prem^ did not like her smile. 

‘Ihey ate growing into women,’ Mrs Anand said. 

The old woman nodded : ‘It is a fine sight for a mother.’ 

‘And sometimes also a sad one,’ Mrs. Anand sighed, not very' 
convincingly. ‘ To know that soon one must part with them 
and send them to a husband’s house, that is very sad for a 
mother. Though of course,' she added hastily, ‘we are not yet 
thinking of that, they are very young.’ 

The other three now understood the purpose of the visit, 
rhey grew rather excited and at the ‘:ame time wary. 
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‘M> eldest, Sushila, is only sixteen,’ Mrs. Anand said. Prema 
thought that Sushila must be at least eighteen. 

’Sixteen,’ the old woman said, ‘it is a fine age. I was sixteen 
when I had my first child, my boy, who died.’ 

‘Ah.’ Mrs. Anand said, ‘in those clpys mairiage came early. 
I myself was betrothed when 1 was eight and' married at 
sixteen. But it is too young.’ 

' foo young.’ the old woman .agreed. ‘A girl’s sorrows will 
come upon her early enough. Mohini, a pan.’ 

Mohini got up and prepared four bctcl-leavcs, which she 
h.anded round on a little brass tray Now they all sat chewing 
and placidly shif'ing the leal from one corner of their mouths 
to ilif* other. Mrs. \nand waited lor them to make the next 
move and they waited for her. Meanwhile they talked, very 
pleasantly and politely, about the heat, about common 
acquaintances, the suffeiings of pregnunty and the price of 
vegetables. There was no hurty Outside in the kitchen the 
servant-boy was clattciing some pots, and in the next room 
the children were still plaving at teing trains. From time to 
time hawkers looked in at th( window to oiler them, through 
the anti-burglar bars, fish or vegetables or lampshades from 
Kashmir. Fhcy chewed thtii pan and sometimes wiped the 
perspiration from thc’ t.aces with thtir duppatas. 

At last Mrs Anand worked the conversation round to the 
subject of sons, she ^old of the "'ll ot an acquaintance of hers, 
who was a very la/\ good lor-' othing boy: all day he lay on 
his charpoy and even smoked cigarettes in his own home 
before his mother and si‘ lers, and once he had run away to 
Bombay because he wanted to meet film st.irs. Mrs. .Anand 
opined that such sons were a source ol great sorrow to their 
families, especially since it was very difficult to marry them 
oft : for who would give his daughter to sue h a husband ? But 
she thanked God that thcie was no sorrow like that in Hari’s 
mother’s house; that on the contrary her son brought her only 
joy and consolation. ‘It is good for a mother to have such a 
son to lean upon,’ siie suggested. 
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'He is a pearl,’ his mother said; ‘a jewel among sons.’ 

Mrs. Anand sucked the juice which the pan had collected 
in her mouth. 

‘He is twenty-two years old now,’ the mother went on. ’He 
was born on Holi day the year his father bought the big brown 
cow. He is young, but already he is '*arning very good salary.’ 

’And as long as' 1 live,’ Prema added, ’he shall want for 
nothing.’ 

‘Every day people come to my house with offers for him,’ 
the mother said. ‘Such big dowries they offer for him, one lakh 
two lakhs, it is a '-tory we hear every day. But what need is 
there for us for such big dowries ? It is tlie girl we value, not 
the money • \vr will wait lor a beautiful, fair, hard-working 
girl from good family and then, even if the dowry is not so 
very good, we shall be happy ' 

Mrs. Anand nodded smiled and chcw'cd her pan. They were 
all very satisfied • the\ had said and heard all they*wanted to 
say and hear, and now they again turned the conversation to 
more general matters, f hey talked, smoothly, placidly and in 
perfect harmony, of inchflerent things, covering up the 
significant part with a kiycr of small talk to give the visit the 
appearanccol just an ordinal y polite social call Afleradccenl 
interval. Mrs. .^nand got up and took her leave, and the 
iarewell she was accorded was even more cordial than her 
welcome had been. 


12 

CARS, long-bodied monsters, glistened in the drive of Tarla’s 
house, and overflowed into the hot street, rows of them. Their 
drivers crouched in whatever shade they could find; some 
slept, some read tattered little Urdu newspapers, one little 
group was playing four-on-ace. The city lay gaunt and 
parched in a shroud of v\l’i»“ heat. But the trim lawns, the 
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well-kept flowers ol Tarla’s garden blossomed and flourished 
like racketeers in a famine. 

And inside the hou>e it was cool The fans stirred up silent 
breezes. Tlie marble floors shone like polished ice. Bearers in 
crisp snow-white uniforms glided backwards and forwards 
with silver trays and frosted glasses. The ladies, in their fine 
silk saris in softest shades ot blue and giccn and turquoise, 
rustled and rippled like flowers in the cool of evening. All the 
curtains were drawn, shutting out the sun. shutting out the 
life of the exhausted city, llicre were Punjabi ladies, 
Maharasthian ladies, Parsi ladies. Madiasi ladies, Bengali 
ladies old and young slim and fat. but all ladies. They sipped 
iced lime-water anil waved s]im hands in the air. Iheir talk 
penetrated the house like the chirping of birds. Somewhere 
upstairs a piano tinkled. The ladies formed and reformed 
themselves into groups, they nodded, th' y smiled, gentle as a 
minuet they swayed. 

Amrila stood a little apatt. feeling awkward and out of it. 
I aria auntie was so bu>y gliding from group to group, 
greeting with respectfully joined hands here, with an 
afleclionate pat there, threading the various groups together, 
rallying the shy, toning conversations up or down. From time 
to time she drew Amrita into the midst of it .ibsent-niindcdly 
smiling, ‘My niece, Ami.ia c hakravarty.’ and Amrita stood 
tor a moment answering futile questions with futile answers 
and then helplessly dropped out Lady Ram Prashad Khanna 
bore down on her, was charm. ng and disappeared again. 
Unknown ladies enquired after her mother and sent polite 
greetings. She had already out of desperation drunk three 
glasses of iced lime-water. 

Then they were all shepherded into the long reception- 
room. Little gilt-and-white chairs with damask seats had been 
arranged in rows to face the table that stood at one end. 
Behind this table were three more chairs and on it three 
glasses of water and a bell. Amrita shyly sat down in the 
middle of the last row but two. It appeared that she was thus 
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splitting up a group oi ladies who sat on either side and talked 
across her. She stared straight in front of her and wondered 
whether she ought to ofter to move, Tarla auntie, Lady Ram 
Prashad and one other lady with big fat arms which she kept 
folded in front of her sat behind the table. I aria auntie spoke 
first. 

‘We all know wl'iy we are licre to 'ay,’ she said, and brisklv 
proceeded to read out a list of names and figures, these 
apparently were donors and their donations All the ladies 
listened avidly, and from time to time some of the less polite 
ones murmured. When she had finished, Tarla auntie said that 
it was good but not yet good enough. She i ailed lor icnewed 
effort. She spoke of duty and responsibility. The ladies nodded 
1 he fans turned. Co-operation . 1 aria auntie said persev crance 
Vigour and determimtion Sacrifice and .selflessness. Our 
country our people* our herita«(' She sat down and drank 
water. Some of the Lidice applauc'f'o 

Then Lady Ram Pr ishad goi up She said how good every- 
body was and how hard they worked, how their efforts were 
appreciated: how thi > \firiisa i had said to her only yesterday 
and that MiniMer h.id told fier only last week; how pleasing it 
all was and how commendable; and then, with a flourish and 
the air of one giving a treat long held in store, she read out a 
message from the Prime Minister. 

Amrita examined the hair of the laoy sitting in front of her. 
She counted the number of coils imo whic h it was wound and 
longed to push bic k a pin wdiic h wa > stic king out. Little white 
jasmine floweis decorated the coils, and she pretended they 
grew there in the hair, and that the lady watered them every 
morning and pulled out the w'ceds. 

Now the lady with the big arms was speaking. She kept 
sweeping a huge fist over the table and shouting, ‘Action ! 
Action ! ’ Her sari was bundled together on the shoulder and 
fastened with a large pin She spoke very sternly; the ladies 
listened politelv The longer she talfed, the more excited she 
got. Her hair began to fall down. Perspiration glistened on her 
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face. She was very angry. She talkcil ot slackness and apathy, 
of torpor and selfehness. Amrita imagined her taking the pin 
from her shoulder and running it through the body of the stout 
lady sitting in the front row. She imagined the pandemonium, 
the shrieks of the injured lady, Faria auntie ringing the bell 
‘Action ! ’ the speaker shouted. 

Amrita was now sorry that she had drunk three glasses ot 
lime-water. She felt she had to go to the bathroom quickly, 
but she did not dare get up and walk out while she was being 
Harangued so sternly. She tried to take her mind oft it. She 
looked at Lady Ram Prashad listening with her head on one 
side and a sweet smile fading on her lips. She counted the 
crimson dragons on the curtains She mentally unwound the 
coils ol hair on the head in front of her and wound them up 
again the other way. She lisu nod to the speaker — carelessness, 
neglect, indolence — and felt genuinely sorry that she had not 
done more to help She wished sne w( re sitting at the end of 
the row She imagined she h id been to the bathroom and had 
( ome back relieved. Finally she got up and murmured, ‘Excuse 
me’: the ladies shifted their knees to let her pass, she stumbled 
over a bag on the floor, felt several heads turning round, 
murmured she was sorry ‘Action ' ’ she heard, and then she 
was outside. 

Even when she had fin,shcd in the bathroom, she did not 
feel like going back again to the mceung She combed her hair 
before the mirror, smiled at her .cl a bit, and w .is glad that her 
teeth were so white. 1 his particular bathroom was done out 
in a very faint green marble: there were three others in the 
house, one in shell-pink, one in pale yellow and one in eau-de- 
lule. Amrita washed her hands and hoped 1 aria auntie would 
not notice that she had left the meeting. She thought she 
would go down into the lounge and look at the art magazines 
which her uncle always kept in a pile on a little coffee table. 
But then she heard the piano upstairs and she went towards 
the music-room instead. 

There she found Vazir Dayal, sitting at the piano in an 
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emerald-grcen dressing-gown, a whisky-glass beside him. He 
did not play well but with great style. When he saw Amrita. 
he nodded at her absently and went on playing, swaying over 
the piano and back again and sideways with a pained 
expression on his face. One lock of hair held fallen over his 
forehead and had been allowed to lie there. He finished with a 
great flourish, stat’eing right down in the bass somewhere, 
running up to the top notes and bark again with a final bang: 
then he sank his head on to his breast and shut his eyes and let 
his hands hover high up over the keys before letting them sink 
like dead birds, into his lap. 

‘Please go on. Uncle.’ Amrita said. ‘1 like so much to he.ir 
you.’ 

‘Enough,’ he said, and got up and drank his whisky. He 
pushed his hair bark from hi-> l.ice and walkid up and down 
in his golden slippers 

‘So,’ he said at last and planted binisell before ^ttiiita, all 
five foot ten of him. and there was enough left to admire even 
though he was beginning to run to fat But she did not like to 
look up at him; she looked down at her lap and. as always 
when she was with him. felt badly dressed. 

‘1 was in the meeting downstairs ’ she explained ‘but 1 
came out ' 

ou must forgive your aunt,’ he said. ‘It is her consolation 
for me.’ He flung himself dow'n on the rose-covered chaise 
longue and lit one of his long black cig.ucttcs Its smell made 
Amrita think ol inrense and morocco leather. ‘So.’ he said 
‘they are sending you to I urope.’ 

‘But I do not want to go.’ she said. 

He looked ar the smoke c uilmg from his cigarette and said. 
■ Then of course you must not go’; and when she tailed to react 
to this, added, ‘You must always do only what you want.’ 

This, she knew, was one of those provocative generalities 
which he was fond of throwing out and then leaving, 
untended, unsupported, to fall where they would. 

‘Mamma told me that you had all decided that I must go.’ 
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’Decided decided,’ he said, waving one long hand in the air. 
’V\'ho can decide the fate of another? Your grandfather, of 
course, as usual, pontificated . . He waited for her to take 
him up on this. But she would not; she liked her grandfather 
'uetter than she liked her uncle. And besides, she did not know 
what pontificated meant. 

’You must not let them force you,’ he «iid. 

She would ha\e liked to answer, ‘But what can I do?’ but 
saw no point in it. She knew he was not interc.sted in her, and 
' he did not want to talk about what concerned her so deeply 
in order to trille awa> a half-hour tor him. 

’ I hey tell me,’ he said, ’that you are having what is called 
an afiair of the htart. And of course your family, like all 
families are doing their best'lo break it. The affair I mean, as 
well as your heart 

’You must stand up to them,’ he languidly advised. ’You 
must defy them. T hat will be sery good tor them ; espei iallj’ 
tor your grandfather.' 

’\\ hat do you advise me to do Urn le ?' she said, more tor 
the form of it than because she wanted to know. 

’1 have told )ou,’ he answered. ’You must do what you 
want, >ou must defy your taniilv. they will always try to 
h'nder you from anything \ on wish to do, and that is why you 
must dety them. Look at . iC,' ne said, and turned himself fully 
towards her, so that she tould look .at him. ’1 have always done 
what 1 w lilted. 1 have delied c ver) >ody.’ 

Tor you it was dificrent.’ 

‘Because I am a man ? Because I am rich ? Because 1 am 1 ?’ 

‘Because you are a man,’ she chose tactlessly. 

‘Nonsense,’ he said ‘Do you not all call yourselves 
emancipated nowaday.? Please listen tc your aunt making 
speeches downstairs.’ 

‘I must go back to the meeting,’ she murmured, remember- 
ing. 

‘Marry him ! ’ Vazir Dayal said decisively. ‘If you wish to, 
marry him.’ 
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Here was the first support she had had; here the words she 
had wanted to hear. But she did not value them . She knew they 
were spoken not out of interest for her welfare but out of a 
mixture of spite against her grandfather and a desire to show 
himself magnanimous and free-thinking. Varir Dayal’s 
thoughts were not on her but, as u.sual, on himself. 

‘Thank you, Uncle,’ she said nevertheless, out of politeness. 


B 

‘THETf want to send me to England.’ Amrita said. 

Hari did not hear. He was looking through the glass which 
separated the control-room from the studio at the singer 
standing before the microphone She was an American lady on 
a short visit to India, and she was singing Schubert songs. She 
.stood dead straight before i he mit rophone; one hand was laid 
on her bosom, the other held a sensible leather handbag. Her 
ralves bulged above a pair of court shoes. It was these calves 
that fascinated Hari: they looked «-o solid, so reliable. 

‘Did you hear what 1 said ? ’ ^mrit \ asked him. 

‘Yes.’ he lied. 

‘And still you have nothing to say 

‘Of course,’ he replied, wishing he knew what she had said. 
He was surprised at the rigid stance of the American lady. She 
had not mo\ ed once since she had started singing: the hand on 
the bosom and the handbag seemed fixed lor all time. Only her 
mouth opened and shut. Hari supposed it was those large 
calves that gave her such firmness. 

‘You were not listening,’ Amrita accused him 

He had to admit it. ‘I was listening to the song,’ he 
explained. ‘It is so strange. Do you like it ?’ 

‘Of course,’ she said impatiently. ‘It is very beautiful. Only 
she sings badly.’ 

Hari did not think it was beautiful at all. It had no feeling. 
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he thought. He could not make out the words very well, but 
he gathered it was something about a red. red rose on a heath. 
Red roses of course were beautiful, but be did not think them 
a fit subject for a song. Unless they stood for something else : 
for a bleeding heart, for instance. Bleeding hearts could be 
sung about, for they meant love and sorrow; and love and 
.sorrow were the stuff of music. 

‘If you were not listening,’ Amrita said, ‘why do you say 
vou were?’ 

Fortunately he did not have to answer, because she pressed 
the knob which put them on the air in order to announce the 
next song. The lady remained in the same attitude waiting for 
the announcement to finish;‘then straight away she started to 
sing again. Hari had quite a shock, the way she started so 
abruptly. And on such a mcriy note too. He had not thought 
her capable ol such gaiety: and ccrtaiuly, looking at her one 
could not imagine that the body and the voice were connected. 

‘.She has no cxpres.sion,’ Hari said, .^nd he thought of 
Sushila Anand; now there was a voice, such feeling, such 
e' pres.don Atid she sang beautiful songs too. Sad songs: and 
songs, ho thought, dio'ild iie .sad 1 hc\ sh()iild express all the 
deep teelings in th-' heart Not liVt' this quit k, merry song the 
American lady was wa'hling. .Something about a wanderer. 
Who wanted to hear about a wanderer unless he suffered and 
was sorrowful ? 

‘1 said.’ Amrita repeated, ‘that they want to send me to 
England.’ 

‘England ! ’ he cried; but at this point the next announce- 
ment was due. 

‘Bui how wonderlui,' he said as soon as they were safely off 
the air again. 

‘Wonderful ! ’ she cried. 

‘I mean for you,’ he said hastily. ‘It is so wonderful to 
travel.’ 

‘Do you really think that I would rather travel than be with 
you ?’ 



‘No. no — ’ 

‘If you were in my place, you would go ? You would rather 
be in England than stay with me?’ 

‘I would wish to stay with you,’ he said dutilully. 

‘And do you think I love you any less ?’ 

‘Amrita,’ he said, quite touched 

‘But you said “wtmderful".’ 

‘You give up England for me,’ he said ‘Your love tor me is 
so great. I am unworthy.’ 

‘Please do not speak like that ! ’ 

‘1 am.’ he repeated sadly ‘Who am 1 ? Hari .Sah.ii, an 
announcer in Hindi section I draw onl> Rupees 300 a month 
I live in a rented house paying Rupees ^o rent. I am nobody 
I am nothing.’ 

‘You are my life,’ she said, and then had to announce the 
end ot the piogrammo- 

They lingered down in the studios in the air-cqpditioned 
corridor People huiried up and down with scripts under their 
arms Han knew practically evervbody and greeted them with 
rapture. 1 he door ol one studio opened and strains of classical 
Indian music came wailing out 

‘Let us go in and listen ’ Hari suggested. ‘They are only 
rehearsing.’ 

‘But I want to talk with you.’ she said. 

'We can talk in there It is only rehearsal.’ 

The musicians sat on the floor, cross-legged on a brightly- 
coloured grass mat tin ir old, fantastic . and exquisitely carved 
and painted instiuments before them. I hey looked a ragged 
and rather sinister lot. with their flapping shirts and their 
naked toes sticking up into the air; some of them were 
unshaven and all of them needed a hair-cut. They played with 
placid expressions on their faces; only the tabla-player smiled, 
smiled and smiled as his fingers scrabbled with the quickness 
of mice over the surface of his drums The conductor squatted 
on a chair, one leg tucked under him: he was not conducting so 
such as dancing, his shoulder-blades going up and down and 
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his head wagging. He too was smiling, and from time to time 
he shouted ‘Wah ! ’ in triumph. 

Amrita listened to the winding, plaintive strains of the 
music, so old, so far away in time and spirit, and yet still with 
the power to melt and possess her. It made her led very tender 
and exalted. She wanted to hold Hari’s hand and would have 
done so if they had not been in public. Pur she felt she must 
speak to him . must share her ecstasy with him. She felt so good 
and so pure, and everything — life, everything —was suddenly 
very simple. 

‘Hari,’ she whispered, ‘it is all very simple.' 

‘No, no,’ he whispered back, ‘it is very difficult. You do not 
know how much hard work and study they have to do to play 
this music.' 

The musicians looked as if they were in a trance, and the 
conductor gave out pained little shrieks ol ecstasy. 1 he music 
reached up and up, into an ever more rarefied purity, straining 
to touch eternity. 

Amrita whispered, ‘It is that 1 love >ou. And you love me. 
What else matters.' 

It was a sentiment after Hari’s own heart. ‘What else 
matters,’ he whispe-red enthusiastically f hey were both then 
' cry, very happy, and stood side by side swaying their heads to 
the music. 

Then the rehearsal was over and the musicians left; Hari 
smiled at all of them and o igratulated them on their 
performance. He and Amrita we. e left alone in the big studio, 
bare except lor the grass mat glow ingin red and purple on the 
floor, and the instruments scattered about, and a slender silver 
microphone. 

‘Let us go,’ Hari said. ‘I must speak with a man in the Pushtu 
section.’ 

‘One minute please. Hari,’ she said, made gentle by the 
music. ‘1 want so to talk with you.’ 

‘My Amrita,’ he murmured. ‘ The man in the Pushtu section 
can wait.’ 



‘Hari,’ she said, ‘I know now it is all very simple. I will not 
go to England. I will stay here with you, for we belong 
together.’ 

‘You are so brave.' he said, ‘so noble; you have so much 
leeling. ^ 

The door opened and Vaidya came in. ‘So here you are,' he 
said to Hari. ‘Iheic is a new film at the Talace, you will 
come?’ 

‘Now? You want, Amrita?’ 

‘No,’ she said abruptly, the eficct ot the music was banished. 

‘Ihis lady always says no.’ Vaidya said. ‘But she never 
means it. She will come ’ 

Amrita gave him an angry look which was lost on him. 

‘It is a strange thing. Vaidya,’'‘Hari said ‘Only a few days 
ago w'e were talking about going to England, and now Amrita’s 
family arc going to send her there.’ 

‘So you are going to England,’ Vaidya spluttered 
patronisingly at Amrita. 

‘I am not going.’ she answered shortly 

‘Again she says no,’ Vaidya said ‘She has a very negative 
spirit.’ 

And then Amrita became really angry. She had been leeling 
so tender and exalted, and in that mood had wanted to talk 
with Han and deliciously plan their future together . and now 
here again was this man whom she disliked, interfering 
between them with ridiculous suggestions of going to the 
Palace and making personal rc marks about herself. She could 
stand it no longer. 

‘Go away ! ’ she cried (juite suddenly ‘Please, why can you 
not go away, why must ymu always pester us ?’ She had never 
in her life before spoken to any one except her mother in this 
fashion. 

Vaidya was so surprised, his glasses slipped off his nose. He 
stared at Amrita; his mouth hung a little open. Hari also was 
surprised : he had never seen Amrita angry, and he could not 
understand why she should lie angry now. 
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She turned round abruptly and walked out ol the studio and 
along the corridor. Hari exchanged a puzzled look with 
Vaidya and then went running after her crying, ‘Please wait 
for me!’ and ‘Hallo-hallo-hallo,' with an absent-minded, 
though delighted, smile at someone who came walking past 
him. 

‘Why arc you angry?' he asked when he had drawn level 
with her; and when she did not answer, did not even look at 
him. he pressed her. ‘Was Vaidya not polite to you ? Perhaps 
he said something to you when I was not there 7 Please tell me 
and I will speak with him.’ 

She stopped ->1111 and looked at him scarchingly. It seemed 
strange to her that he should not undcr^t.^nd. 

‘Please tell me.' he said again, looking searchingly back at 
her. ‘I will speak with him.’ 

She turned away from him and walked on again, rather 
quickly so that he had to run to catch up with her. She pushed 
the swing door and W'alked out of the air-conditioned studios 
into the hot corridor. The swing-door flew to in Hari's face 
and he stopped still for a momcm. with the surjrrise of it. She 
did not even look back She walkeil straight at ross the deserted 
entrance-hall, and the man behind the desk looked at her 
strangely. 

‘Amrita!’ called Han. as ne enurgcti from the studio and 
ran after her. 

‘Go away. Hari,’ she said. 

‘Now you arc angiy with me lOo.’ be cf>mp!ained, as they 
both stcod still facing one another, watched by the man 
behind the desk, who had nothing else to do. 

‘Ple.ise do not be angry with me,’ Hari appealed. 

‘No, I am not angry with you; but please go now.' 

‘Why do you want me to go, A.'nnta ? Have I offended you ? 
If I have. I will never forgive myself. I will kill myself. I will 
pluck my own heart out.’ 

‘Yes Hari,' she said. ‘But y^ou have to speak first with a man 
in the Pushtu section.’ 



‘Yes/ he agreed sadly. ‘Please tell me. Amrita, you are angry 
with me?’ 

She looked away from him. She was afraid that at any 
moment she might burst into tears. 

‘No.’ she said very quietly, ‘I am not angry with you. If 
you do not hurr) the man in the Pushtu section will go 
away.’ 

‘That Ls true. It is nearly hve-thirty. But really you are not 
angry with me.’’ 

She shook her head; she did not trust herself to speak. 

‘ Ihc n 1 am h.appv again.’ he said, and broke into a pleased 
smile. 

‘Hurry.’ she said, w ith an irony that was quite lost on him. 
o» he will go away.’ 

He ga\e her a last alicctionatc smile and gady walked ofi, 
humming a little tune He was very glad that she was not 
angry with him. 


14 

IN the evening \mrita went shopping with her mother. They 
went to C onnaughl Place, the fashionable shopping-centre in 
New Delhi, a pillared arcade forming a large fin le with a park 
in the centre. Radha loved shopping, especially in the evenings 
when everyone else went shopping too and there were so 
many accjualntancos with whom to exchange greetings and 
the latest news. And she loved the shops, glittering one beside 
the other, bulging out of their doorways — ivory and t arpets 
and draped saris with silver stars; cotton vests at reduced price 
and ladies’ sandals with high platform soles: embroidered 
handbags and carved bookends, sewing-machines and 
Japanese tea-sets, suits dry cleaned, with tickets, and blue ice- 
txaxes and a grey fur coat on a hanger — Radha enjoyed every- 
thing. She would walk into a sari-shop, because she was so 
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t’ond of looking at nice silks, make the shopman unfurl roll 
after roll of material till the counter billowed with them, and 
then tell him she would be back tomorrow. 

‘Come child,’ she said to Amrita trailing beside her, and 
she pushed through the crowds in the arcade, her head turning 
Irom side to side, her eyes alert, waving away the hawkers 
who stepped forward from between the pillars to offer her 
Turkish towels, very cheap. 

Boys walked up and down w'ith trays of hairpins and combs 
and safety-pins and thin plastic toys. An old blind beggar 
shuflled forward rattling a tin pot like a bell .ind shouting 
‘Ram Ram Ram’ without stop. A smiling fortune-teller in a 
beard promised good fortune to I'oreigners, and showed 
brow'ned and tattered letters of recommendation A sadhu 
strode in his orange robe. Policemen lingered in shorts, 
ladies, perfumed, powdered, painted, rustled h\ in elegant 
saris. 

‘How crowded it is.’ Radha said happily: ‘really one should 
not come in the evenings.’ And ‘Oh. there is Mrs. Prem Chand ! 
How fat she has become.’ 

But Amrita did not enjoy herself. As a matter of fact she 
hardly notireil where she was, she was so busy with her 
thoughts. These were verv miserable, since all the time they 
were fixed on that afternoon's scene with Hari. She had been 
unjust to him. she had been rude to him, she had hurt him 
terribly, an<l it was only his goodni .iS that had caused him to 
walk off smiling: his goodness which would not let him hurt 
her — as she rhetorically put it to herself — by showing her his 
hurt. She now wanted only to .see him and beg his forgiveness. 
.She felt she must see him, now', at once, tonight. 

Radha stopped to speak with acquaintances- -but how nice 
to see them, how wonderful they lotoked and had they heard 
about poor Mrs. Agarwal, and O this heat and yes. thank God, 
Amrita was a pretty girl and very soon now she would be 
going to England. 

Amrita was only just polite enough to greet and smile, and 
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when they passed on she merely said, i am not going, you 
know that.' 

‘Keep quiet, you are a stupid girl,’ Radha told her, and she 
really did keep quiet, because all she wanted to do was to 
think ot Hari and how she had wronged him. 

By the time they were on their way home, sitting in a tonga, 
it had become a necessity for her to see him that evening. But 
how could this be managed? It I (ould send a note, she 
thought, as they rattled through the old part of the town, 
hemmed in on all sides by motor-cars and placid bullocks and 
pedestrians who would not get out oj the way. But who would 
take a note for me. she thought, and the tonga-walla in his 
stained turban cursed and mujtercd and whipped his horse. 
She did not dare ti ust their own servant with it, for he was 
sure to blab to Radha during one of those long confidential 
conversations they held together, in between their fights over 
the curr^ and the ghee and the sugai. Next dopr’s servant 
perhaps ? I le would lx* ghti to earn a lew annas Here she was 
ne.irly jolted out ol the tonga a*; the driver pulled oft the tram- 
lines because a tram ( ame creaking and jingling towards them, 
swaging like a pregnant maie, the passengers bursting out 
from all sides. But he w as sure to conhde to their own servant 
at some time or other, .and then again it would get round to her 
mother No, she could not trust any servant: Radha had the 
knatk ol getting anything she liked, not only out of her own 
servant but out of other pi oplc’s too. A procession protesting 
against cow'-slaughter held up their progress, young men wdth 
banners and a cow' with orange flower-garlands 

Iheie was really no one, she reftected s.adly. whom she 
could confide in and trust Sh" had to rely on hei self : but how"^ 
could she — and she flushed at the thought — go herself to 
Hari’s house? Be calm, she told herself, for her heart was 
fluttering wildly: let us start at the beginning. Supposing it 
were possible for me to go — and of course it is not possible — 
how for one thing could 1 get away from home? 

Just then Radha said, ‘ Tonight after dinner 1 am going to the 
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Raos. 1 have not seen Aruna Rao for too long. You can come 
with me. Amrita.’ 

So there was that problem solved. 

‘I do not want to,’ she said, ‘I am too tired.’ 

They have recently been to England and thej^ will be able 
to answer all your questions.’ 

‘1 have none to ask,’ Amrita said shortly. While Rauha was 
gone to the Raos, she hersell would be able to slip out of the 
house and make her way to Hari’s. But once there what could 
sh “ do? She could not' explain herself to his relations: they 
W 4 J«ld be amazed to see a strange girl walking in and enquiring 
ifter Han. She hersell was amazed at her audacity in even 
thinking of such a thing. 

They reached home, they hafl their dinner; but still she had 
not thought of a solution. She had considered and rejected all 
the pKjssibilities that occurred to her She li It exhausted with 
thinking about it. But with exliairoon caihe desperation, and 
she was more firmly, more despcrauly, fixed than ever: I 
must see him tonight. 

‘Now we will go to the Raos,’ declared Radha after dinner. 

‘Why can you never understand one no, Mamma?’ asked 
Amrita; and she sounded so weary that even Radha did not 
want to insist. Besides, she was eager to be ofl. 

She contented hersell \, 'h. You are a very inconsidei ate 
daughter with no love for your mother in your heart,’ and 
sailed out with her umbrella under 'ne arm and her old hand- 
bag under the other. 

Amrita paced up and down the veranda; her thoughts ran 
round in a circle, round the only thing that mattered • 1 must 
see him tonight. She Iclt she c ould not spend the night, nor let 
him spend the night, without reassuring him of her love. It 
was really very simple, and it seemed strange to her that there 
should be so many obstacles in the way of two people who 
merely wanted to sec one another lor a few brief moments, 
and reassure one another that they loved. Her feelings battered 
against the convention which forbade her to go herself to 
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Hari’s house; but she had not the courage to override it, and 
too much modesty; her training, her tradition, being too 
strong for her. 

Krishna SenGupta called from the lawn ; ‘Come out here: 
it is quite cool,’ but she did not even hear him. She was leaning 
over the balustrade with her chin cupped in her hand and her 
eyes fixed into space The night »vas dark and moonless and 
heavy with the scent of night-flowers 

‘What are you thinking about so hard ?’ Krishna asked her. 
She heard his voice this time though s‘hc did not take in the 
words. And his voice raised a new thought : Krishna Perhaps 
Krishna. 

‘Full of interesting conversation as usual,' he said, when she 
did not answer him 

It was impossible of course Unthinkable But there was no 
one else. And she had to see him 

She walked out into the g nden Krishna stood on the lawn 
and watched her walking towards him She was lithe and slim 
and her sari enveloped her in folds like sculpture. She looked 
unieal in the blue-blac k night, as if on coming nearer she must 
melt aw.ay and linger only as a Iragrame an unseen flower. 

‘Come,* he said ‘It is cooler he re ’ And he wanted to stietch 
out his hand and hold h( r to make sure she was real and there 
lx;side him. 

‘O Krishna ’ she said and now he could see her face 
shadowed I >\ dai kness but a real 1 ace with large anxious eyes 
fixed on him 

lie did not dare speak 1 lis heart beat loudl> and he kept his 
hands clenc hed in his pockets 

‘O Krishna,’ she said, ‘I am so unhappy ’ 

He had to swallow before he could speak* ‘What is it?’ ^nd 
to himself his voice sounded hoarse and cracked, but to her it 
( ame gently, almost tenderly 

‘I must see him,' she said in her desperation 

‘Whom?’ 

‘Han.’ His hands unclenched and came out of his pockets 
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He turned away Irom her : he did not want her to see his tace. 

But she was too intent on her own feelings to notice his. 
‘Please, Krishna,’ she said. 'Help me.’ 

He gave a little laugh in what was meant to be self-mockery, 
but it only sounded false and melodramatic. He was terribly 
ashamed of himself and did not know how to cover it up. He 
said roughly, ‘You arc asking me to play' pimp for you.’’ 
hating her lor having ( aught him unawares. 

‘What?’ she said; /ortunaiely she did not understand. 
‘Krishna, 1 am asking you. 1 am liegging you, go to him, tell 
him I must see him. here, tonight. Krishna!' 

He began to pace up and down, still shaking with anger and 
humiliation. After a while ‘And \ou really think I shall 
go?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, desperation linking her Imld. ‘You will go 
because I beg of you so humbly ’ 

And yes, he thought. I ‘hall go. He stood still,, but he did 
not look towards her He had no reason to rel use her request : 
no reason except, he told hiirsclf . i indie tiveness; and he could 
not be vindictive towards her when she knew nothing of the 
humiliation to which she had pul him. .She was so ignorant; 
so innorent; and of that at least he was glad 

‘All right,’ he said drily ’’ wi'l go.’ 


15 

MR. AND MRS. \N\NU wcre received with great honour. The 
tow, who had been sitting at her ease in the middle of the 
courtyard, was banished into her shed, all the chairs and foot- 
stools in the house were brought out, sherbets were offered 
and the little sen ant-boy despatched immediately to fetch 
Suri and Prema. The two visitors offered courtesy for courtesy, 
protesting hard that this was their own home, so what need 
was there for ceremony. Nevertheless Mohini, Hari’s younger 
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siitcr, hastily put on a clean duppata while Babla, the younger 
brother, was pushed into the bathroom to wash his hands and 
change his shirt. Ihc mother looked nervously towards Hari, 
but there was no need for anxiety there ; he was fresh from a 
bath and scrupulously clean in the fine white kurta and 
pyjama he always wore at home; his hair shone like a mirror 
But he was rather surprised at all the luss ; he had not thought 
that the Anands were such important people. He Iclt Mrs. 
Anand's sharp black eyes I oring into<Jum, and thought that 
she must still be beating a grudje against him because he had 
talked to her daughter on t.i'^ night ol tne party lie wished 
now he had nc\ er talked to her. even though she was prett> 
and could sing with great feeKng 

It was some time bctorc sun and Ftcraa ai rived because, 
having heard who h.ad come, Frema had had to change her 
clothes. She wa^ vcV) fine now in a pink silk karvii^. with blue 
roses on it and a pink salw'ai, th< duppata was also pink, to 
match. Mrs. \nan.i was dressed up in a vividly flowered 
salwar-kaini/ and a duppata ol green net. 'Ihc tw'o ot them 
greeted each other with great cordiality and scrutinised one 
another’s clothes 

Wlicn ihc) h.id all settled down again, Prema and her 
mother exchanged signiht, ant looks and then glanced towards 
Hari 

‘Brother,’ saic' Frema, ‘}csterday Wi, heard our Fhuphiji is 
not well in her health, perhaps you will go and see how she 
is feeling today ’ 

‘\\ hat, now I am to go ?’ asked Hari; he wanted to sit and 
listen to the conversation and also drink sherbet. 

‘Yes now,’ Prema sai.l a trillc sharply, and to the younger 
brother, ‘You too will go,’ pinching his arm to forestall 
objection. 

After the two brothers had reluctantly gone, more sherbet 
was served and also several bowls of sweets (hastily sent ov'tr 
from Prema ’s house where they were kept in her refrigerator). 
Mr. Anand, a dried-up tatln i ’ irk iitti'' man, kept looking rl 
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Suri with adoring eyes, and enthusiastically greeted every 
remark he made. For Suri was his ideal : a man who did well 
in business. Mrs. Anand mostly smiled at Prcma and pretended 
not to notice that Suri could not keep his eyes off herself. Her 
magnificent bosom was decorously covered by the green net 
duppata, and from time to time she arranged it even more 
decorously. , 

For the first half-hour conversation was general, discreet 
and exquisitely polite. Then at last the mother said. ‘What a 
beautiful girl is your eldest daughter.’ and Suri said, ‘And what 
a voice,’ and Prema, ‘A jewel of a girl.’ 

Mr. Anand, who was of a rather excitable nature, giggled 
and rubbed his hands; but his wife said calmly, ‘She is a good 
daughter to us.’ 

‘Such a daughter I would like to see in my house,’ said tlie 
mother; and Prema, ‘Such a sistei it would be good to have.’ 
Mohini also wished to say something but felt too shy; so she 
contented herself with throwing a fierce look towards her 
children, who were quietly playing together in the corner by 
the cowjhed. 

‘She is very young,’ said Mrs. Anand. 

Suri slapped the palm of his foot which he was holding 
under him : ‘It is her youi . wc value.’ 

The younger the wife, the better it is for the husband,’ said 
Mr. Anand, and would have giggle*’ if his wife had not glanced 
at him: he scratched his thigh instead. 

The mother sighed and said, ‘Our children are always young 
for us. My Hari. he is twenty-two years old, but for me what 
is he but a child.’ 

Mrs. Anand also sighed, though not very convincingly, 
thinking of her three daughters growing into women. 

‘Last month,’ the mother said, ‘Brahma Shankar the 
marriage-broker came with a very fine offer for our Hari. It 
was such a chance for him : the dowry, you would not believe 
if I told you the figure. But how could I part with my boy?’ 

‘You have heard of Seth Ram Kishore Chaudhury, the mill- 
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owner?’ Mrs. Anand said, not to be outdone, ‘He has a son, a 
beautiful boy. Well, I will say nothing . . .” 

Her husband looked at her in surprise. 

‘Hari has very good prospects.’ Suri said decisively. 

‘You will take him perhaps into your business ?’ Mr. Anand 
said, and got very excited. 

From very closr by came a loud burst of gramophone-music 
a sudden lren/> of canned joy For the season of weddings was 
well under way. and every da> young couples were joined 
together to the accompaniment of ba'nds and gramophones 
and clattering crates ol coca-cola 

Prema shook her head and clicked her tongue and said. 
‘I hey are \ery ordinal) people and they make such a big 
wedding foi theii daughu r 1 do not know where they get so 
much money Irom the lather is only a grade clerk, he 
cannot be drawingjnore than onc-ftft> ^nd the girl is not at 
all pretty, she has a very <lark complexion Andl have heard 
said that the* bridegroom also draws only one hundred a 
month, he is a s(eno-t)pist tn a pin ate ofhcc and he comes 
from a very poor family from Karnal. Why do such 
people try to imitate better people and make a big wedding 
when the) ha\c not enough to hll their own stomachs 
even?’ 

But still the music droned and echoed and hlled their court- 
yard, startling the > cm . who mooed 

‘That is how it is in the worhl Mrs \nand said. ‘Lven poor 
people want to make a show <ind deceive others as to their 
eainings. But what is the use? When everybody knows that 
lor the rest ol their lives the parents will have to pinch and 
starve, and the )oungest daughter w ill perhaps have only one 
small trunk lull lor her dowrv 

‘That is true,’ said the mother ‘but also it is fitting that a 
girl’s wedding should be celebrated well. It is a great day, and 
the taste of it should stay sweet in her mouth for the rest of 
her life.’ 

’How much money was spent on my wedding ! ’ said Prema; 
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and Mohini looked a little sad, because there had been only 
one very small band at her wedding, and her dowry had filled 
only three trunks while Prema’s had filled twelve. 

‘A special house was taken for the* bridegroom’s party,’ 
Prema went on, ‘and we had three bands and we used up three 
hundred seers ol ghee for the ladoos alone, and there were 
more than five hundred guests earing and drinking for four 
days.’ 

Ihe motlier sighed md said, ‘We ha\e not so much joy in 
life that we can forger that da) ’ \nd they all nodded and 
thought bat k upon it Prema with tc.ars in hei eyes because she 
had been happy then and did not knots vt hat was in store foi 
he’" 

\hs ^nand said with dignity ‘W( sinll see to It that the 
da) on width our eldest thuehter is giten lo a husband shall 
aho be rcmtmbeied loi man) seals Sh stretched out her 
loot and waggled the toes the nails w tre painted bright red. 
Suti looked at them 

Yes,’ said Prema, ‘it is our duty to make a girl’s wedding 
happy for her 1 he Lord knows what is to c ome after’ for she 
had seen ‘Juri looking. 

Bearing children is alsa no joke.’ Mohini contributed 

\nd then Krishna Scpcjupta ranic walking thiough the 
house into the courtyard w ith his big hoi :iriinined spe ttaclcs 
and his hair standing on end. Altei iC had intioduccd himself 
and declared that he was a friend ol Han * they ma le him 
very welcome He had to sit down among them and accept a 
sherbet and a little plateful of sweets; he hated both sherbet 
and sweets hut — ‘a friend of 1 lari’s and to take nothing in our 
house ! ’ so he had to submit. His presence put an end to their 
conversation, but they did not mi 'i’ this, they had already 
said all that was necessary and had come as near to an under- 
standing as they had meant to 

‘SenGunta?’ Suri said. ‘Ah, you are a Bengali. All my life 1 
have admired you Bengalis. The whole brain of India is in your 
heads.” 



‘1 he whole brain ot India ! ’ cried Mr. Anand, delighted, and 
he pushed Sun’s knee, saying roguishly, ‘Ah, but Suri Sahb, a 
little of it has also got into the heads of us Punjabis, eh eh ?* 
And Suri laughed, slapping Mr. Anand heartily on the 
back. 

‘Pul a Bengali next to a Punjabi in business,’ Mr. Anand said, 
‘and then we wil' see.’ He himself worked very hard buying 
and selling other people’s cars without any prospect of ever 
owning one himself. 

Prema found Krishna SenGupta very agreeable, ile is a 
gentleman, she thought, and was glad that her brother Hari 
had the sense to choose such friends for himself. 

’You will be very welcome in my house,' she told him. ‘A 
friend ol m> brother's is also my brother. And you will like to 
sit in my house. 01 f oursc it is a little too big for only husband 
and wife, but it is^ very comfortable.’ 

Krishna thanked her and tried to l tkc anoflier gulp ot 
sherbet; it was very sweet and made him feel a little sick. The 
musir from tfie wedding drummed on his head. He was also 
rathei neuous because he did not know how Hari would 
react to his presence Sini c he had posed as such a good friend, 
it would be embarrassing ii Hari revealed that they' had never 
set eyes on one another before. 

Wh( ri Hari did come the first thing he said was, ‘But 
Phuphiji was not si« k at all, she was very surprised when I told 
her yesterday she was sick.’ 

Mohini could not help letting out a loud giggle, but she at 
once clapped her hand lieforf' her mouth and looked threats 
at the children. 

‘Do you not see who is here ?' Prema said, and 1 lari greeted 
Mr. and Mrs. .\nand with joined hands and a sweet smile, 
though he had already greeted them on their arrival. 

‘No, here," said Prema, pointing at Krishna SenGupta. ‘do 
you not see your friend Mr. SenGupta?’ 

Hari stared at Kri.shna, who said, ‘Hallo, Hari.' 

‘Hallo-hallo-hallo.’ Hari greeted him with a rapturous smile. 
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‘you are here ? If I had known, I would have come sooner.' and 
he wished he had a better memory for faces. 

Krishna liked him immediately. There was nothing strange 
about that, for most people liked Hari immediately. His smile 
was irresistible : a smile of such pure delight, such frank and 
undisguised pleasure at seeing his friend, that Krishna really 
began to doubt whether they were not, altei; all, old friends. 
Hari put both his hands on Krishna’s shoulders and squeezed 
them, and then they held one another’s arms and shook hands 
long and warmly, while the others watched them, smiling, for 
it is alwavs good to see the meeting of friends. 

‘I am very happy,' Hari lo'd Krishna,' \ cry happy,’ pumping 
his hand up and down and aFectionately squeezing his elbow, 
‘it i*; so long.’ he hazarded ‘•^’pre I has e seen you.’ 

Krishna .miled, pumped and squeezed hack, and then said, 
still with the 'Ome w idc grin ol pleasure, though in a very low 
voit-C so that on!) Hari <ould hear. ‘You have never seen 
me.’ 

‘Ha-ha,’ Hari answered, ‘you ha\e not changed,’ and he 
pinched Krishna’s cheek ‘not changed at all.’ 

Krishna aflectiomtely put his inn round llnri’s shoulder 
and drew him aside. 

■.\mrita b«s sent me to _^ou, he said. 

‘Amrita?’ Hari said and looked worried. 

Krishna threw a warning look wer his shoulder in the 
direction of the others 

‘.She wants to see you,’ he said softly, 

■men?’ 

‘Now.’ 

’But I have not had my dinner,’ Hari said in great distress 

‘.She said it was very important.’ 

‘But what is the matter? She is ill?’ 

‘No, she is not ill. She only said that it is very important that 
she should see you now.' 

‘How can I come now Hari appealed. ‘It is very late and I 
have not had my dinner and look, I am not properly dressed, 
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see I am wearing kurta-pyjama, I cannot go and see Amrita in 
kurta-pyjama . . 

Krishna made Hari wait at a little distance from the house, 
while he himself went in. Amrita was standing waiting on the 
front veranda, and as soon as sht saw him she came running 
to meet him. 

‘How long you have been ! ’ she ungratefully said. ‘Where is 
he ? You have brought him ’’ 

‘He is outside. Is your mother still away ?’ 

‘Yes, >cs, she has not ytt come home. Wh> do you make 
him wait outside?’ 

Krishna went to the gate and whistled. That whistle 
especially pleased him : it was such an integral part of the 
whole situation. 

‘Now please bec^irciul, ‘lit warned Amrita. ‘Do not take too 
long. You know your mother will soon Ix’ home.’ 

But she did not hear him : she had run towards Hari and 
then (ould do nothing but look at him out there in the 
darkness. 

‘This is where you live ’ Hari said, looking with interest 
towards the hou'^e, a dim white shape beyond the lawn. 

‘Hari,’ she said. ‘Hari Hari Hari. ^t last you are here.’ 

They walked tow'ards the house. .She felt drained and 
emptied with the relief of it. 

‘1 had to see you.’ she said breathlessly. ‘1 had to sec you to 
beg your forgiveness.’ 

‘Please?’ he said. They h.id arrived on the front veranda 
now Hari looked round and made out the bougainvalia 
climbing over the balustrade, the white ( ane settee and cane 
armchairs with cushions. Krishna .SenGupta had withdrawn: 
he considered that his duties had r omc to an end. 

‘Please lorgite me, Hari,’ Amrita said. ‘If y'ou knew how 
much 1 have suffered all evening, you would forgive 
me.’ 

He looked lost. Everything had moved a little too fast for 
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him, and he still could not quite make out how he had got 
there, and why indeed he had had to come at all. Also he felt 
distinctly hungry; and here was Amrita complicating every- 
thing by talking about forgiveness and suffering. He wished 
he were home. 

‘I do not understand.’ he said pathetically. ‘What has 
happened?’ 

■please, Hari, forgive me.’ 

‘But what for must 1 forgive you?’ 

‘O you are so good'* she cried, “’lou pretend you have 
forgotten.’ 

Hari kept quiet. If she said he w.is good to have forgotten, 
it was not for him to coniradic* her. 

'And 1 was so very bad to > ou ' she : aid. ‘I was so angry.’ 

Now he remembered how slic had shouted at Vaidya that 
afternoon. Yes, he remembered, she had been angry with 
Vaidya : but wilt then sliould she beg his, Hari’s, forgiveness ? 
She had not been angiy with hin. • he had asked her — ^he 
rememberi'd very distinctly —and she had said, No, Hari, I am 
not angry with you. It w is ill wry puzzling- and he so 
hungr> . 

That was why I had to sec you,’ she was saying. ‘1 could 
not have Used without seeing you.’ 

Being in love of course w-as wonderful; not only wonderful 
but also necessary. It was what he ad always thought of all 
through adolescence, w hat all the films he had .seen and all the 
songs he had heard and all the conversations he had held with 
his friends had taught him to expect of himself. But he had 
not thought that it would be so complicated. 

‘And now' you have forgiven me?’ Amriia asked. 

Love should remain a feeling, .neihing i harming and 
romantic connected with flowers and moonlight and music in 
lotus-bowers. It should have nothing to do with things like 
being called for by strangers in the night, and being whisked 
away before one could have one’s dinner, and lading brought 
to strange houses to he the object of one’s love talking in 
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riddles. ITiat was so unsettling; and one could not love with 
the right feeling if one was unsettled. 

But because something like that seemed expected of him, 
he said, ‘My heart belongs only to you, how can you speak of 
forgiveness when every word ytm say is music to me,’ and 
Amrita was just going to pour out her gratitude, when a voice 
said, ‘Amrita? Who is it?’ and there was Radha stern and 
square on the veranda steps. 

Now who is this, Hari thought, aijd felt put out He was 
tired, he was hungry, and he did not want to meet any of her 
relations Still, one had to be polite : so hr joined his hands 
under his chin and sweetly smiled at Radha 

‘Mamma,’ Amrita said faintly, and bci nusc there was 
nothing else left to say. ‘this is Han.’ 


16 

PRi-M\’s interview with Sushila Anand went off very well. 
She had made no such elaborate arrangements to receive her 
as she had done lor Amnta after all Sushilawasoneof us, so 
it was all right to receive her in the bedroom with the odd 
shoes lying about and the shi^t Suri had worn yesterday and 
a half-empty cup ol tea left over from the morning. 

Sushila made herself at home at once and they both 
sprawled over the bed and ate sweets and talked about life. 
I hey had the radio on and every now and again Sushila joined 
in with the singer, and she had such a lovelv voice, so sad and 
full of deep leeling that one could not help realising the 
sadness of life in general and of one's own life in particular. 
Prema nodded her head as Sushila sang and they pressed hands 
and understood one another perfectly. They were Women 
together. 

Prema told her everything: about the complexities of a 
wom-'n’s life the (Icep silent suffering that was her lot; 
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about men’s selfishness and their brutality: about the aching 
heart in the midst of splendour; about the cost of the dining- 
room furniture; about Suri, a lot about Suri: and then, above 
all, about Prema. Sushila was such a sympathetic listener. She 
understood and she appreciated, she sighed, she said. It is Life, 
she said, O poor, poor Prema, and sometimes she wept, and 
then Prema wept loo, and it was as if their two souls mingled 
in one sorrow. And it turned out that Sushila was also very 
widelv read, even thoygh she was so young, and she liked the 
same magazines as Prema. she had such a fine literary taste, 
one could talk and comment with her for hours about one’s 
favourite stories. The servants kept coming in and out. 
bringing them tea and sherbet^and more sweets and some- 
times the> stayed to listen and also nodded their heads and 
said. It is Life. Prema had not felt so melancholy for a long 
time, she could not remember when she.had spent a more 
pleasant evening. Time glided away under their talk and soon 
it was dark, and they lay there on the bed, sw eet and drugged 
with sadness, murmuring confidences to one another and not 
putting on the light. 

Hari came, and asked why were they in the dark, and then 
they sat up and Sushila ■ -ranged her hair. Hari was pleased to 
see her, though a little surprised because he had not thought 
that she and Prema were friends The servants spread rugs in 
the courtyard, and they all went to sit out and ate freshly 
made pakoras. Prema and Sushila held hands and from time 
to time one of them pressed and then the other one pressed 
back in perfect understanding. Hari asked Sushila how was 
her film career getting on and she smiled, and Prema said 
perhaps Sushila had other plans now, and Sushila smiled again 

Hari wished she would go because he had come to talk to 
Prema very particularly. He wanted to tell her about what had 
happened the night before at Amrita’s house. The memory 
was very unpleasant to him : never had he seen a lady so 
angry. And then in the morning, at the radio station, a very 
superior servant in while uniform and huge turban had 
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handed him a note; a note which informed him that Amritas 
grandfather expected to see him at his house that evening at 
eight o’clock sharp. It was now eight-thirty, but Hari had still 
not made up his mind to go. Or rather, he told himself that he 
had not yet made up his mind, that he wanted to talk to Prema 
first, but really it looked as if he had quite made up his mind 
not to go. Prom jiime to time he hjd an uncomfortable vision 
of the old man sitting waiting behind his desk, looking at the 
clock and tapping bis foot. 

And he could not get awa> from the thought of Amrita’s 
angry mother; he rould still see her looming vast and 
threatening on the >tranda steps, rould still hear her — ‘At 
once 1 will call the police and they will take you to prison, and 
then we will see how yon come to lespectable houses in the 
middle of the night to conupl lespeclable girls.* 

Police and prison tbeo were terrible wotds to him; no 
wondet his nerves w ( re all on edge He gave quite a start when 
Suii came in from bMimil him and clapped him on the 
shoulder in brothe* ly ta.i ion Suri laughed unroariously when 
Hari gave such a luntp anci asked him what was the matter 
was his mind tar oway and lost in thoughts of love 
Whereupon Sushila blushed and k'oked shyly at Prema who 
pressed her lund. and Suri laughed still more. Hari also 
laughed, though a litth* unc ertainh and only out of politeness, 
and Susltila blushtd moie than ever. 

1 hen Mrs. ^nand came to c ail lor her; she had a good look at 
Hari and lei Sun hav c a good look at herself, while she absently 
pulled her duppaia \ little higher above her bosom. Prema 
let go of .Suslula s hand and asked Suri, did he not think it 
would be polite to take Mrs \nand and Sushila home in 
the car. 

rhey all went out and the visitors drove oft Prema made 
sure that Mrs. Anand was sitting comfortably with Sushila at 
the back. 

Hari was very glad to be alone with Prema at last ‘I must 
talk with you,' he said ‘It is very important.’ 
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'And 1/ she said ‘must talk with you. It is also very 
important.’ 

That was the worst about Prema : if one came to confide in 
her. she invariably had something to confide as well, and she 
always managed to get hers in first. 

‘It is about Amrita,’ Hari said. 

Prema made a sound of impatience and s\vept some crumbs 
ofi the pakoia plate to lick them from her finger-tips ‘Again 
that girl,’ she said. ’1 thought it was all finished ’ 

‘All finished!’ 

‘I told ) ou • she is not the girl lor you. You must forget her.’ 

‘But I lovelier.’ 

‘Love, love.’ Prema said, ‘you do not even know what love 
IS.’ And she railed to the servant to bring soniv* more pakoras 

‘I am not hungry ,’ Hari said. 

‘ Ihey are for me ’ she said ‘You are oply a boy, there are 
things you do not understand.’ 

’1 know that 1 love.’ he persisted with quite unwonted 
obstinacy 

‘Perhaps you do not know whom it is you love/ she 
suggested, and then shouted at the servant : ‘You put spinach 
in these, how many times inve I told >'ou not spinach ! ’ 

‘I do not mind spin.i h pakoras,’ Hari said, and took one 
‘t)f course I know it is A niita who else.’ 

‘You know nothing,’ Prema said ‘You do not even know 
y outsell or y ou would never thii k that this girl is good enough 
lor you. You do no‘ love her. site has only made you believe 
so ’ 

H( had laced the grandfather; he had faced the mother (he 
giew hot at the thought); he was risking police and prison ; 
and now here was Prema telling him that he did not love at all. 

‘You cannot read a woman’s heart,’ Prema said, ‘so how 
c an you tell when you love ?’ 

And then the tempting thought came creeping in: how 
would it be if he did not love ? He could ignore the note in his 
pocket; he could forget all about the grandfather and the 
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mother; he need have no tears of police and prison. Life would 
become simple once more. He would be able to think of love 
calmly, abstractly and without anxiety, and look at girls in 
streets and restaurants with something more than detached 
curiosity. 

That is why you must listen to me,’ Prema was saying. M 
am a woman, and 1 understand these things.’ 

‘I love her,’ ho said again almost firmly : he would not be 
tempted ^ 

‘Hari ! ' she cried, quite angry. ‘How are you sneaking to 
your older sister! Is this the respect you show, oy con- 
tradif ting es ci y word I say ?’ And she called to the servant to 
take awa\ the pakoras ‘And do not let me see you putting 
spinach in again,’ she said ‘No one can cat them like 
that.’ 

Han was very son y to have annoyed her, but he could not 
help feeling that she wms lx ing unieason.nblc What w as it she 
wanted him to sa) ? He could not say hr did not lov e, when he 
w,is surr he did love And of course he was sun • just see how 
much easier it would have been not to love — did not that 
prov'c his sine < rity "’He would have liked to explain that to her 
but did not quite know.how to. 

‘Her grandfather’ he began, but Prema interrupted him 
immediately. 

‘I have no time to listen to that now I have something really 
important to speak with you about.’ 

‘And is not love important?’ Hari said; he thought that^ 
appeal would surely strike an echo in her heart. 

But it was the wrong echo. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘that is what I 
want to speak with you about.’ 

Just then Suri came back 

‘Where have you been so long ?’ asked Prema. 

'You yourself told me to take them home in the car,’ he 
said. 

‘Yes, but you did not have to stay so long. Did you go into 
the house’’ 
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‘How could 1 refuse when she asked me.' 

‘Yes,’ she said bitterly, ‘she asked you.’ 

Suri turned to Hari and said, ‘You are happy now 7’ 

‘I have not yet told him,’ Prema said. 

‘What?’ Hari asked. 

Prema took his hand and said, quite gently now, ‘Kaka, do 
you not think Sushila is a beautiful girl?’ 

‘Yes,’ Hari said, ‘she is very nice.’ 

Suri burst out laughing; ‘How slow he is!’ But Prema 
clapped her hands in the air, crying ‘There is nothing to laugh 
about ' ’ Hari looked from one to the other. 

Prema took his hand again. ‘Kaka,’ she said, in the same 
gentle tone as before, ‘we have all been thinking that it is time 
now for you to be married.’ 

‘You have been happ> long enough,’ Suri said. 

‘Why do you not keep (juiet ! ’ Prema turned on him. ‘Why 
must ytm spoil one of the most serious moments of my 
brother’s life?’ 

Hari was quite amazed. ‘You mean,' he said, ‘you are 
arranging . , .’ 

Here the servant appeared and asked, could he bring the 
Sahb's dinner now . 

‘Go away ! ’ Prema s’^ou’ed ‘ This is not the time to speak 
of dinner I ’ 

'But 1 am hungry.’ .Suri said. ‘Let him bring my food.’ 

‘All that is noble in lile, all tiiat is fine, you do not under- 
stand,’ his wile told him. 

‘I did not know,’ Hari said. ‘You are arranging . . .’ 

‘Yes Kaka,’ Prema said. ‘You and Sushila. We think it is best 
for you ; she will give you happiness.’ 

Hari nodded. He had always known that sooner or later this 
would come, sooner or later his family would decide that it 
was time for him to be married. He had always accepted the 
prospect with equanimity: what must be must be, and 
anyway it had to happen to everybody; it was life. 

‘like all wives, she will give you happiness.’ Suri chuckled 
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‘Yes,’ Prema said fiercely, ‘like all wives, when they are 
treated right by their husbands.’ 

And Sushila Anand : they had chosen well for him, he had 
no cause to complain. She was pjctty, very pretty — prettier 
than Amrita even, though ht did not care to .admit this loo 
openly to himseli — ^she had a beautitul voice, she was very 
intelligent and vevy soulful, and he had no doubt that she was 
skilled in household afiairs \ man could not ask for a better 
wife. 

‘Are you content, Kaka?’ Prema asked him 

‘Of course he is content,’ Suri said ‘She is a lieautiful gtrl, 
and young and fresh.’ 

Then too, Sushila \v.ns a girl .from his own community, she 
had been reared against the same b.ackground and to the same 
habits and traditions as he himselt had been. He would not 
have to feel any constraint in her or her famil \ \ prescnc e; his 
ways were also the 11 wa>s He would be .ible to eat with his 
fingers and burp when he wantc'd to (many a time had he 
suflored discomlort in Ainriia’s pte'-en'e because he had not 
wished to offend her with a noise which w.ts probably not 
taken as much for gr.inted in her ldinil> circle as it was in his). 
He would be able to speak his iiathe, racy, colloquial Punj.tbi 
and led no embarrassment tree ause his Lnglish was not as good 
as it might be. Her f.imily w ould a< c ept him as he was. and his 
family would accept he r. Life could flow' on as it always had 
done, prac tically wilhout any leadjustments It w.rs a smooth, 
.sweet, honeyc'd p.ath the> were laying lor him. 

‘.She is vety dificient from her mother,’ Prema remarkeo, 
but Suri did not t.tke her up on this 'She is modest,’ Prema 
.added, ‘as is htting in a woman.’ 

‘And a wife is always a wile,' Suri told Hari. 'Whatever she 
may be, wc get used to her. It is every man’s lot to take a 
woman into his house, and we have to accept it.’ 

‘Enough of such talk ! ’ Prema cried. ‘Do you think my 
brother is like you ? He at least has a heart and will know how 
to treasure the wife God has given him ‘ 
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‘What do >ou understand of this,’ Suri told her. ‘You do not 
know the feelings of a man when first they talk to him about 
taking a wile * 

And there was that note in 1 lari’s pocket and all the com- 
plications behind it If he took Sushila, there would be no more 
< om plications : the sweet clang of the wedding music would 
('row n them all 

‘I know m) luc'thcr’s Idlings,’ Prema said, and laid her 
iiand on his arm He 'elt it hot and sticky ‘He is content with 
the (hoice his familv ha\e made for him and happy that he 
( an give so mui h ]ov to his mother and his sisters ' 

'les,’ Han said ‘but 1 cannot mans when I love another.’ 

V\ hat is till'- Siiii asked 

‘Stupid bo) ' Pi em i c i icd and took her hand from his arm 
I have lold >ou wh.it >oii feel is not love ' ’ 

Han looked down at bis leet and d'd not answer. I he 
tc mpiation to agree w iih hi i had to be lesisted. 

‘I had not thought >ou would !«' so obstinate,’ she said. ‘Is 
this bow jouiepav out love for \ou’ Have you no shame that 
>ou break >our mother’s heart and >out elder sister’s, by 
vour obstinacy 

Haii looking very miserable prot< sted that, no no, he did 
licit wish to hint them 'lut how could he help his feelings? ‘I 
love Amiita it is not light lor me to marry Sushila.' 

Sun put his arm lound 1 lari’s shoulder and said, ‘It is only a 
game and we all ph' it \lter mairiage you will forget and 
you will laugh at youisHl lor taking it seriously ’ 

Pntam the sen ant boy aged tH married and with two 
c hilclrcn , nodded and said wisely , ‘ Y es, Sahb, that is how it will 
be’ He had been lollowing the conversation with great 
interest 

‘Love IS not a game,’ Han protested somewliat weakly. At 
the moment he could not help wishing that it were. 

'Only a game what else,’ Suri reasserted. ‘ 1 here is no harm 
in playing it but we must not t ike it seriously ’ 

‘How dare you,’ Prema cried, ‘teach my brother your loose 
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morals ! We all know what you are. but must you spoil him 
too with such talk?' 

Hari murmured, 'It is not right. Not right.’ 

‘What,’ Prema took him up, ‘it is not right to do as your 
mother and your elder sister and all your family wish you to 
do ? That is not right ? It is right th ’n perhaps to put strangers 
above your own kki and to bring sorrow into the house.’ 

’No.' Hari said, ‘no no no.’ He was so perplexed : he knew 
he must not displease his family and he also knew that he must 
not betray his love for Amrita. Even though that love was at 
present beset with, and entangled in, so many difliculties, 
the grandfather, the mother, thoughts of police and 
prison : and now, worst of all the displeasure of his own 
family. 

Prema took his hand again. ‘I know.’ she said, londling it. 
‘my brother will do -as his family v\ ish him to do, because he 
loves us.' 

.Suri said. ‘He has .sense in his head. He knows it is a good 
marriage we are arranging lor him .’ 

Hari hung his heaa, let Prema fondle his hand — and said 
nothing. 


17 

PANDir RAM BAHMJUR isAXF.NA sat in his Study, with a huge 
tome of a law book open helore him. He read, and from time 
to time made notes. It was what he did all day and every day. 
and had done for the past ten years, ever since his retirement. 
There was nothing else left tor him to do, and he had never 
been interested in other Ixtoks tesides law books. The drawers 
of his desk and cabinets were filled with the notes he had made: 
he would never be called upon to make use of them, but he did 
not admit this to himself; perhaps he did not even realise it. 
His name was still sometimes mentioned in legal circles, but 
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there were few who knew him or cared for him personally. 
Young lawyers no longer came to consult him. His former 
colleagues were either dead or lived in a retirement as obscure 
as his own. Many of his closest associates had been English- 
men, and with those who were still alive he kept up a 
correspondence which was eager enough on both sides, since it 
recalled their days of activity and importance. 

'I he house was alv.ays silent. All the servants had been in 
the family a long time, and they were used to moving about 
quietly for fear of disturbing the Sahb at work in his .study. 
They padded silently over the marble floor with its pattern of 
brown roics and once out ol the cookhouse quarter, spoke to 
one another only in hushcjl voices. Iheir life, like their 
master’s, was a succession of long empty hours. There was 
not much work now that the Memsahb was' dead and the 
daughtei's married and gone I he only time the took got a 
c hance to prac tisc his ai l -lie prided himself espec ially on his 
pilaus — was when some member ol the family came to visit. 
Pandit Ram Bahadur himself lived mostly on salads and 
vegetables simply cooked. 

The coachm.in had nothing to do except to groom the pony 
iiito elegance and polish the brass work of the carriage till it 
glittered in the sun He ho»’se and c arriage were a pride to look 
on, but he rareiv got tlie chance to show them off. for 
nowadays his masti x v Idom went out. I he coachman felt so 
frustrated that sometimes, in i.ic evenings as he sat bubbling 
over his hookah, he spoke of taking another place somewhere. 
But who would w'ant a coachman in these vulgar days of 
motor-cars, when at most a half-do/cn old families kept their 
own carriages? And they all hid their own coachmen, as old 
as himself and as proud of their horse.:, and their brasswork. 
So he spent most of bis time >.11 ling outside the cookhouse, 
drinking as much tea as the cook felt inclined to give him, and 
thinking up new ways of getting that musty dusty smell out 
of the carriage cushions. 

The butler also sat mostly outside the cookhouse, drinking 
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lea and feeling superfluous. He as much as the coachman was 
a member of an extinct species, for there were few households 
now who kept a butler to manage their domestic affairs. And 
there was nothing left for him to manage in Pandit Ram 
Bahadur’s house. The cook, the bearer, the coachman, the 
gardener and the sweepers had been as long in the old man’s 
service as he himself and hardly needed his supervision any 
more. There were practically no visitors to announce, and he 
was tired of counting the silver, since no single tea-spoon had 
been missing for the past twenty -five years. 1 wice already he 
had returned to his native village and then come back again ; 
boredom was even worse there, amid those surroundings 
which had grown strange to him: and his sons and daughters 
and grandchildren and great-grandchildren and great-great- 
grandchildren were too bus> to do him anything but perfunc- 
tory honour. So he had come back to serve in the house : his 
life belonge<l to the Sahb now . 

They all, all the servants, looked forward to the days when 
the daughters came to \ isit the house. Radha was the greatest 
favourite. She always had more orders and more complaints 
than anyone else, and she set all the servants bustling about to 
fulfil commands which she forgot tw’o minutes after she had 
given them. .She was ever re.ady to point out the smallest 
specks on their uniforms and scold them heartily for all their 
illnesses. Mohan Lai the butler had been scolded by her for 
every single tooth he had lost, and he had only two left now 
which he cherished tor her further displeasure. She could 
stent the smell ot a hidi an hour alter it had been smoked, and 
her first words on coming to the cookhouse quarter — and she 
came more often than anyone else — were always, 'Mohan 
Lai, you have been smoking bidis here again, how filthy ’ If a 
dispute arose between them, she settled it by out-shouting 
them all. She regularly accused the cook of using the ghee for 
his own cooking and drinking up the eggs (she had once caught 
him licking out an egg-shell). She knew all their family 
histories, how many surviting rhildren and grandchildren 
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they had. how much dowry they had received with their 
wives, how much dowry they had given with their daughters. 
She had found places for many of their relations and knew 
their exact degrees of kinship, whether from the mother’s side 
or the father’s. She kept a track of all new births and marriages 
and funerals. Once she had found fault with the way they 
treated their wi\es or brought up their fhildren, now she 
found fault with the way their sons and grandsons treated 
their wive-> or brought up their children. 1 hey all enjoyed her 
very much. 

But lately she never seemed to have time for them. She came 
sailing into the house, gave them a ([uick look-over (‘Is this 
how you keep your clothes?, You think you are in a banya’s 
lamily ?’) and then went straight into the drawing-room or the 
study, there to argue long and loud about Amnta. 

Today she tvas in sufh a flurry she did npt e\ en notice them, 
although Mohan Lai had kept a button loose on purpose. She 
made for the study, saying. ‘Now we shall see’ to Amrita, who 
came trailing despondently behind her. 

‘Good morning. Pappaji,’ she said in that special honeyed 
voice which she kept only for her lather. The old man looked 
up from his book with his pen poised in the air. 

‘Sit down,’ he orde’" d tliem, and they obediently sat. He 
carried on writing his notes. 

Radha was bursting with imoatiente; she could hardly sit 
still, but kept sliding backwards and forw^ards on the edge of 
her chair. But she did not dare ask anything because she knew 
the old man liked to take his time. Amrita sat looking down at 
her hands folded in her lap, quite placid, as if she were 
prepared to wait for ever. 

At last the old man shut his book, straighte ned his notes and 
neatly screwed the top on his pen. Radha kept hopping about 
on her chair and watching her father’s minute, precise actions 
with vulture eyes. But it was to Amrita he spoke. 

‘I summoned the young man,’ he said, ‘but he did not choose 
to appear.’ 
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'What ! ’ Radha cried, ‘you called him and he did not come ? * 

Amrita gave no indication of interest or concern. It was all, 
her silence said, nothing to do with her. 

‘May we take it as an indication,’ her grandfather said, ‘that 
he wishes to renounce all his pretensions to connection with 
our family?’ 

lx>ve and despammade Atnrita lK»ld, even before her prand- 
lather 

‘Perhaps, (irandlaiher,’ she said, ‘but I cio not think it means 
he wishes to renounce me.’ She spoke quietly and respect- 
fully. 

The old man shut his eyes and said, ‘We will now regard the 
whole affair as a closed ( hapter*You will go to Tngland — ’ 

‘No ! No England lor her ' ’ Radha burst in. ‘How can I trust 
her there when she deceives me here even, when she is living 
with me in my own house ? We will make a mai riage for her 
now, at once, that is the only wav ’ 

'You will go to Ingland,' Pandit Ram Bahadur repeated, 
ignoring the interruption ‘and there you will entci one of the 
Universities to contince your education.’ 

Amrita raised her ejes to him and said quietly ‘Please. 
Grandfather, I would rather not study any more I am not very 
clever and I do not learn very easily. If I go to England, it will 
only be a waste of money.’ 

‘Everything we have spent on )'Ou is a waste of money ! ’ 
Radha cried. ‘We see now the result of your expensive educa- 
tion. With girls like you the only way is to marry you off at 
fifteen, quickly, to any respectable man who will take you 
B.A.-P.A., it is all only a waste.’ 

Pandit Ram Bahadur continued to look only at Amrita. 

‘ The question ol expense i^ one that does not concern you,’ he 
said ‘I have decided to send you to England to study, 
and there the matter ends. I can see no point in further 
argument.’ 

Amrita did not argue further. But her silence was not the 
silence of assent. 
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‘You understand me?’ her grandfather felt forced to add. 

Again she kept silent. 

‘Have you no answer to make to your grandfather, you 
rude, disrespectful girl ?’ Radha prodded her. 

Bui Amrita saw no point in any answer she could make • she 
knew they would listen to no words except words of 
submission. And she was not prepared to submit : things had 
gone too far for that, her resolution had been hammered down 
too firmly. 

Pandit Ram Bahadur w,is a man wht) demanded and got 
respect. His outward pcrsorialit) — his bearing, his speech — 
demanded it, as w^ll as his status as head of the family But if 
this respect, this unquestionii:^g obedience was denied him, if 
the force of his pc»‘sonality and of his status mqde no eflect, 
what means had lie then to enforce it? He worked like a 
symbol, very powerful if its content and significance are 
accepted, meaningless if they are not Amrita, by her silence, 
seemed to (hallenge him to pjove the existence of power 
behind the symbol of his personality and he, being wise, 
recognised that he had nothing with which to meet that 
challenge. 

Radha being less wise did not recognise it. 

‘Pappaji ’ she cried, ‘ ’o rot be so lenient with hei ! Make 
the wicked girl speak and lell us she will do her duty as is 
fitting in a daughter ! ’ 

But Pandit Ram Bahadur knew that blustering and threaten- 
ing would do nothing exc ept lower his dignity 

‘You will go to England and we will hear no more of this 
distasteful all air,’ he said, his voice as forceful and command- 
ing as ever. ‘ Thai is all ’ 1 hey were dismissed. 

But Radha was not content. She wanted to see and hear 
Amrita submit to their wishes, oeg their forgiveness, show 
herself once again a dutiful and respectful daughter. For weeks 
now she had been striving for this end, and she could not rest 
till she, or the grandfather for her, achieved it. 

‘Pappaji,’ she urged him, ‘you are too gCKid ^ ou do not trear 
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the girl as she deserves. Why do you not teach her what her 
duty is?* 

‘That is all,’ Pandit Ram Bahadur said again. He felt old and 
weak, and wanted only to get back to his law books. 

‘Come, Mamma,’ Amrita said and got up. 

‘You are giving me orders now I ’ Radha cried. ‘Pappaji, why 
do you not help pie ? Show this daughter of hell what is the 
respect due to her mother and her family.’ 

‘Go, go, go,’ the old man said. 

‘Pappaji . . .’ But there was nothing for it but to go. 

Outside by the stairs the servants were waiting for Radha, 
nodding and smiling and looking forward to her words of 
rebuke. But none cime ; she w?s too busy telling Amrita what 
happened to disobedient daughters to heed anyone else who 
might need her exliortation. 

‘Whaf’ the (oojs cried, when he saw hei making for the 
entrance door, ‘Finished ? Is that all ? You are not staying to 
eat in our house .’’ 

She turned round and said, almost perfunctorilv, ‘Villain, 
rogue, 1 can sec you are fat and smooth with our ghee,’ And 
although Mohan Lai furiously swirled the button which he 
had spec iall> kept loose for her, she took no further notice of 
them. 

‘Your own daughters will be black with sin,’ she was busy 
telling Amrita. ‘and they wdl break your heart up into little 
piec cs foi you Now we will see what your T aria auntie has to 
say to you.’ 

'Faria auntiC had already been told of Hari’s secret visit. 
Radha now lost no tune in iniorming her of the latest develop 
meni. 

‘And you will not believe me when I tell you,’ she said as 
soon as she came in, ‘but the villain did not go when Pappaji 
called him fust did not go ' And now Pappaji says Amrita 
must go to England, but I am not happy about it, Tarla, not at 
all happy, I tell you.’ 
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She sank down on the divan and said. ‘Ah, how cool it is in 
here, you do not know how fortunate you are to have an air- 
conditioner, give me some pineapple juice.’ 

Tarla auntie, in a sari of grey silk, slightly faded, was busy 
at the cabinet-cum-writing desk; she was writing out the 
minutes of her latest Committee meeting very slowly and 
carefully in fine stylised letters. Obviously ' he did not care to 
be interrupted, but her sister was not sensitive to the 
preoccupations of others, especially when she herself had 
come with such important business to be discussed. 

‘I am not happy about it, Tarla,’ she said again. ‘I do not 
like to differ from I’appaji but 1 really led 1 cannot let her go. 
Are you listening to me. Tarl i ?’ for Tarla was continuing to 
write out her minutes. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘1 am listening.’ And regretlully she 
laid aside her pen, gave a last lingering look over the 
paper and then turned to Radha. ‘You are not happy about 
it: so?’ 

Amrita sat, as she had sat at the grandfather’s, quietly with 
her hands folded in her lap, pcrlectly aloof, perfectly 
detached. 

‘How can 1 be?’ Radha said ‘When 1 cannot trust that 
wicked girl out of m> ight lor one little half-hour even.’ 
Suddenly she shouted at Amrita, ‘You go away, we do not wish 
to see you here ! ’ 

‘Now what is this?’ said Farle auntie, 

‘She is no daughter of mine ! ’ Radha tried. ‘Go away, my 
eyes hurt when they look at you, Co, go, 1 have to speak with 
your aunt.’ 

Amrita looked at Tarla auntie who said, ‘Go if you want to, 
Amrita, your uncle is in the mrisir-room.’ 

‘Yes, go ! ' Radha cried, and th^n added to Tarla, ‘We are 
staying for lunch, what have you cooked ?’ 

Tarla resigned herself and said. ‘Mira also is coming.’ Amrita 
quietly slipped out of the room. 

‘Mira coming here for lunch ?’ Radha said. ' Tou are always 



inviting her and you never ask me. You love her more than 
you love me,’ she accused. 

‘But you never need to be invited,’ Tarla pointed out. 

‘It is not right to love one sister better than the other.’ 
Radha told her. ‘Now I love you and Mira both the same. 
You are both stars ol the same radiance shining in my 
heart.’ 

Tarla said. ‘You wanted to speak with me about Amrita 
and England.' 

‘Not one night’s, what am I saying, not one minute’s rest 
would I have il she went lo England! All day I would sit and 
all night I would lie and sec her marrying Englishmen.’ 

A long cream-coloured car dtew up outside and the next 
moment Mira came in. wearing a very pale lilac sari and 
blouse to match, and perspiring a lot. She sat down on the 
divan next to Radha,»sa) ing ‘whew’ in relict, a balloon hissing 
air, and waved her Ian — lilac to match her sari— ui front of 
her face. 

Radha looked her up and dow n and said critically, ’Another 
new sari.’ 

‘You like it.’’ Mira asked, exhibiting herseli. 

‘It must have tost too much.' Radha said. ‘You spend too 
much money on clothes, Mira. It is very unsuitable at your 
age : you are not a young girl any more.’ 

‘I know,’ Mira sighed. ‘But 1 do so like new clothes, thev 
always make me feel young again, and then also I forget all 
this,’ .and Laughing, she heaved up the folds of tat around her 
hips, 

'Eat less.’ Radha said severely, ‘and then you will not need 
new clothes to make you feel thinner. Tarla,’ she said, getting 
back to .serious business: , ‘you will please talk with Pappaji. 
You are the eldest, that is why he will listen more to you . You 
will tell him that it is not safe for Amrita to go to London : I 
cannot allow it.’ 

‘It is so far away,’ Mira agreed. 

‘It is marriage we must think ol now. not England.’ Radha 
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said. ■ ihere is no rest for me until 1 see her taken away to a 
husband’s house.’ 

‘It is women like you who retard our progress,’ said Tarla. 

‘O,’ Radha bridled up, ‘so you think you are the only one 
who is emancipated? 1 will tell you that I am just as 
emancipated as you are : only 1 am also a mother.’ 

‘I too am a mother,’ Mira said irrelevantly, ‘but I do not 
think I am very much emancipated.’ 

‘I believe just as much as you do in women’s freedom and 
the Hindu Code Bill and everything,’ Radha said, ‘but it is 
quite dilleienl when one thinks of one’s own daughter. You 
would Know tha’ if you had one.’ 

You mean,’ Faria said with that sarcastic little smile which 
both luT ,i->ters had haled ever since they were children, ‘that 
one'' 'hughtei should not be free?’ 

‘That is not what I said*’ Radha cried. ‘You are so busy 
thinking about yourself that )ou never listen to what others 
say Bring me ‘•ome inoic.’ she told the bearer, holding out her 
empty glass; Tarla’s pineapple |uicc was always freshly made 
and ic« -cold. ‘What I meant was that a mother’s heart cannot 
sndure to see her daughter’s reputation in danger. I want to 
sa\ c her 1 rom unhappiness ‘'he is only young, poor child, she 
does not know what si » is doing That sat an can do anyrthing 
he likes with her, she is so innocent I must save her from such 
people thf^ ir beads should be struck from their shoulders, it is 
my duty as a mother.’ 

'With a son one doc-> not have such trouble,’ Mira said. ‘I 
know with my Harish — ’ 

‘If we c ould hear of a good family with a nice educated boy.’ 
Radha said, ‘that is what we want He must be well-educated 
oi course, 1 ngland-returned 1 would like, and he must have a 
good position, an I.C.S. or a garetted officer with a good salary 
and pension. Such a beautiful fair girl like my Amriia. I would 
not let her go to just anybody.' 

Tatla said, hard and practical. ‘You have anyone in mind ?’ 

‘O O,’ said Mira, ‘and only yesterday she was a little small 
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girl in a short frock and plaits, and always she liked my 
gulab jamuns so much, always she came to me and said 
“Mira auntie, give me a gulab jamun, you have the best 
gulab jamuns I have ever eaten.” ’ 

‘Why do you think I am talking with you?’ Radha asked 
Faria. ‘You with all your Commiti“e-Shommittees, you must 
know somebody.’ , 

‘1 am not a broker,’ replied Tarla. 

‘Your own sister’s daughter: she is also your daughter.' 
Radha pointed out. 

‘It is a pity,’ .Mira '-ighed, ‘she cannot marry my Harish. 
Fhat would be so ideal for all of us.’ 

‘You use loo much scent.’ Radha told her and wrinkled her 
nose. ‘It smells so strong, it is making me quite ill.’ 

'But it is only eau-de-rologne.’ 

‘It is horrible. It .would be better to wash than to use so 
much eau-de-cologne ’ 

‘L.idy Ram Prashad . . .’ Faria said musingly. 

‘I wash too,’ Mira said. 

‘What about Lady Ram Piashad ?’ asked Radha 

‘She has a son. He is in America.’ 

‘W'hat use is be to me il he isin America .’ Shall I travel there 
all the w ay to look at him ! You always pride yourself on how 
much sense >ou have, larla, but you speak quite without 
sense ' 

‘She mentioned,' 1 aria said with slow patience, ‘that he will 
be coming home in October.' 

‘That is clifiereni. Could you not have said that at the 
beginning instead ol confusing us all with talk of America.’ 

‘My Harish,’ Mira said, ‘always calls it the States. It is so 
confusing, olten I do nor know w’hat States, is it Uttar Pradesh 
or Himachal Pradesh, then he laughs at me and says it is ol 
course the United .States.’ 

‘You have met him?’ Radha asked. ‘He is a good-looking 
boy ? He is fair-complexioned ?’ 

‘The United States of America.' Mira explained. 
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‘No/ said I'arla. ‘I have not met him.’ 

‘They are a good family/ Radha reflected. 

‘He was studying in America/ Tarla went on. 'Lady Ram 
Prashad said he is a very intclligcnl boy. He will of course want 
an educated girl.’ 

‘And my Amrita is perhaps not educated ! Where will he 
find a more educated girl ? She is a B.A., he cannot ask for 
moi.'*/ 

‘Too much education in a girl.’ Mira opined, ‘is also not 
good. I would not like my Harish to marry a very learned 
girl.’ 

‘And a very leaiucd girl,' Radha said, ‘would not like to 
marry your Harish. O,’ sne m;ised, 'but Lad> Ram Prashad’s 
son. how his mouth wit! gape when he sees my \mrita. In 
America they do not lia\ c sue !i girls \incritan girls have ver> 
large teeth.’ 

‘But they have healthy teeth/ said Mira, who took a 
professional interest in these things, since I larish \% as a dentist. 
‘It is Fnglish women who have bad teeth. \Mien they arc 
Thirty, they have not one tooth left in their mouths.’ 

‘And American women ha\e no chests,’ Radha said, 
complacently patting her own luMirious one. 

‘What is a woman w- hou* a chest,’ Mira said, and she too 
squinted down at hers, large round cupolas blown up to 
bursting-point within the tight Idac blouse. 

Tarla, thin and rigid and vet) flat, looked disdainful and 
wondered, as she often did, how these two came to be her 
sisters. 

‘1 hope he is not dark-complexioned,' Radha said. ‘Lady 
Ram Prashad is r.ither loo dark, she has pf't a nice complexion 
at all. I hope he docs not take after his mother.’ 

‘It does not matter in a man,’ Mira said. ‘Harish 's father was 
also dark, but what a handsome man he was.’ 

‘A man does not have to be as fair as a woman,’ Radha 
agreed. ’But I would not like m>’ Amrita ’s husband to be too 
dark , because of the children. How would I look, with a horde 
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ot black, grandchildren ? Like Mrs. B. S. Bali, the wile ot the 
Session Judge. She has a little granddaughter who is quite 
black, a very ugly child, she docs not like to show her at all.’ 

Mira clicked her tongue in pit} for Mrs. B. S. Bali and said, 
‘Is it not time for lunch V 

Meanwhile, upstairs in the music -room, Vazir Dayal played 
patience at a littfe rosewood table and talked to Amrita. 

'1 will help you,’ he said. 

‘How can you help me please. Uncle*/’ she asked, not ver) 
interested. Nothing intere‘-ted her much just now : she kept 
herself aloof to maintain her attitude of resistance. 

‘With monc} he answered. ‘Mone) money money,’ he 
said under his breath while he shifted a card; he was ver>' 
pleased because the game was working out 

‘But I do not need an} money. Uncle.’ 

He laughed, leeling excc ptionally good Immourcd, tor here 
was the lo to go under the jack, and the 9 and the 8 to follow 
it. what a skilful patience player he was. 

‘She docs not need money.’ he said, and laughed again. ‘Her 
family want to send her to England. 1 here is a young man, 
and it only he had the money he would go to I ngland with her, 
tor there one is free and can marry or not as one wishes. But 
she docs not need money .’ 

Amrita loofed at him, quite startled. This wa> something 
which had really never occurred to her. Vazir Dayal was 
pleased with the effect he had made. 

‘It is good to h.n e a rich uncle.’ he said 

Amrita thought ot herself and Hari in England. 1 hey would 
be quite free and independent; there would be nobody to come 
between them: no Radha to disapprove ol him, no Prema to 
disapprove of her, no Vaidyas to burst into their intimate 
moments. All day and every day they would have only one 
another: he would be with her at breakfast, at lunch, at — 
and then she paused, remembering the necessity of breakfast 
lunch and dinner 
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'O but Uncle, what can we do once we are married, over 
there in a strange country so far away ? How could we live ?’ 

Vazir Dayal was looking for a red 7 and could not find 
one; this irritated him. 

‘We hear so much of the adventurous spirit of youth,’ he 
remarked, ‘and all you can say is, “How could we live. Uncle, 
what could we do. Uncle?” I am paying foikyour fare, is not 
that enough, must I also find you employment and a house to 
avc in ?’ and he luriotisly shuffled his cards. 

.^mrita thought it over. Even supposing she could accept 
this money from her uncle — and she was by no means sure 
she could — ^the question remained whether Hari would 
consent to come. He was rathef timid — like a little child, she 
thought tenderly, who feels lost and unhappy -when he is 
taken out ol his familiar surroundings. He would of course 
want to be with her and. quite incidental!)*, he would also be 
very excited at the thought of going to England : but when 
once he came to consider the concrete possibility of it, he 
might begin to hesitate and to draw back, just because he was 
so childlike, so sweetly timid. And then too, the thought of 
having to find work and to fend for himself alone in a Mrange, 
i'ar-off country would be terrible to him; he was used to having 
all his relations at the bac.x ol him, and existence without that 
support and security might seem almost impossible to him. 
She herself would, of course, do all she could to help earn a 
living for the two of them, but she felt rather sceptical about 
her abilities. 

Vazir Dayal was still looking for his red 7. 

‘You cannot expect me to do more. Can you not recognise 
a good opportunity when it is ofl'crecl to \ou ?’ 

Of course she could ; and most especially because it was an 
opportunity, a possibility, she had never even thought of. She 
had her doubts whether she had the right to accept money 
from Vazir Dayal and put herself under such an obligation to 
him, when she knew that he did not cave very much what 
happened to her. But then, was he not her uncle, her close 
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relation, her own mother’s own si&ter’s husband? Besides, 
there was no one else to whom she could turn. She was not in 
a position to scruple over accepting help when it was offered 
to her, whatever might be the motive, or the indifference, 
behind the offer. 

‘It is so kind of you. Uncle,’ she said. 

‘Kind kind,’ he;A'aved her aside, ‘what has kind to do with 
it : you need the money and 1 have it, hnished.’ And just at 
that moment there came into his hand jvhat he was looking 
for — a red 7, and yes. a 6 and a 5 and a 4 to go with it, and he 
added, as he placed the cards into their jxisition, ‘And I will 
also help you once you arc over there, what is it to me. 1 will 
give you enough money to sctlSe you for a while, you will be 
able to go and see Europe. sec‘ Pat is Rome Berlin, sec’ — and he 
waved a caid— ‘life. 1 will give )ou the money.’ 

After a ji.iusc, /'^niita asked, ‘Why arc you doing this tor 
me please. Uncle’’ 

He laughed and shrugged his shouldets. ’ll is my fancy ’ he 
said grandiosely. 

It was not a motive to make her an\ happier about 
accepting his money. Kor was she sure that there was not 
worse behind it that the cause of his generosity towards her 
was not very largely a desire to spite her mother’s family. But 
again she felt that she w as in no position to pry into motives. 

‘Go,’ he said, ‘go to )our clear Mama and tell her that you 
are very happ) to obey her like a good daughter and to go 
to England ’ He shuffled his completed cards together with a 
complacent deftness He felt very pleased with himself, 
though probabi) even he w^as not sure what pleased him most, 
to be helping Amriti, to be annoying his wife’s family or to 
have completed his patience so successfully. 

’Where have you been, child ?’ said Radha. ‘Why do you 
not come and sit with your mother and your aunts?’ 

‘It was you yourself who told her to go,’ Tarla pointed 
out. 
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But Radha had forgotten all that. She stroked Amrita’s 
cheek and looked at her tenderly. ‘My little one,’ she said. 

Mira auntie also looked at her, with her head on one side 
and an expression oi love on her face. 

Amrita was too busy with her own new scheme to be 
surprised at her mother’s change of attitude. She let her cheek 
be stroked and smiled at Mira auntie, wh 9 smiled back and 
gave a deep rueful sigh. 

’Only yesterday,' she murmured, and Radha sighed too. 

‘Mamma,’ Amrita said, for she cctuld not hold it much 
longer, ‘I will do as Grandfather says. 1 will go to F ngland.’ 

1 aria auntie alone showed any surprise. 

‘This is new,’ she said in hcrtinatter-of-fact way Radha just 
went on stroking Amrita’s cheek and looking at her tenderly. 

‘1 will go to Lngland.’ Amrita lepeaicd, t little more loudly. 

‘Such a brave girl,' said Mira auntie. 

‘Aic you not pleased with me. Mamma’’ Amrita asked, 
ou are my own dear daughter,’ said Radha. 

I aria auntie smiled sceptically. ‘Please remember that 
nothing is settled. I must speak with Lady Ram Prashad first, 
and I am by no means sure that she will be agreeable.’ 

‘Why should she not be?’ Radha said, dreamily studying 
her daughters face. ‘Ho\ pretty you are, ra> little one.’ 

‘1 will go whenever jrou want,’ Amrita said. 

‘My darling,’ Radha said, ‘you .eed not worry your sweet 
mind over rngland. M^e have oth r plans now.’ 

Mira auntie blew her nose on a lilac chiffon handkerchief 
drenched in eau-de-cologne and said, ‘1 low old it makes me 
feel.’ 

What other plans?’ Amrita asked, veiy suspicious now, 
but her mother only smiled and began to stroke her cheek 
again 
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IT would not be true to say that Krishna SenGupta had never 
thought of Amrita in terms of woman and love In a soaety in 
which there was not mu< h opportunity for social intercourse 
between the sexes u r ime naturally to a >oung man to think 
of every young woman of his own class in such terms From 
the first moment he had seen her — oi rather, even before that, 
when he had first learnt of her existence —he had considered 
her possibilities But he had quicklv summed them up as 
practically ml \broa(l he h^d got used to a freer type of 
woman more expe none cd more outspoken more conscious 
of the effects of her ex md more deliberate in he r use of them, 
\mrita’s reticencg her complete mental innocence what he 
called her prudery repelled him There were ft w*Dther young 
women for him to meet and the) too were almost all cast in 
the same mould as \mrita his female fellow lecturers, his 
women students A.nirit a s friends — they all had that same sh> 
disregard of his own sex For them there were only fathers 
brothers and husbands and they themselves only overtly 
recognised then womanhood in so far as it made them, or was 
going to make them wivos and mothers Krishna could find 
nothing to sa) to them noi liadthc) anything to say to him 
Hewasneilhci father b-'othei nor husband and theiewasno 
other kind of relationship the) knew of to establish with him 
After he had lived in Radha’s house for some time, Amrita 
began to accept him as a brother so that at least they had some 
basis on which to meet But beyond that brother sister 
relationship neithei he nor she ever consciously looked 
However he had been back in India foi four yeais now, and 
the memory of the kind of woman he had learnt to like was 
fading Perhapi even he was beginning to find that like many 
other ideas and memoi les he had brought with him, she was an 
anoinalv in the'^e sui roundings certainly w he nr \ er he saw 
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an Indian or Eiiraiian woman behaving with the treedom of a 
I'uropean one, he experienced a feeling of distaste. But 
A.mrita’s shy smile, her soft voice, her hands fluttering from 
out of her sari, these belonged: and what formerly he had 
characterised as prudery, he now thought of as a natural, a 
very fitting, reticence. Perhaps he first became aware of his 
change of attitude to women in general., and Amrita in 
particular, on that night when slie had sent him to fetch Hari. 
file time was unfoitunate; for he felt himself rejected and 
humiliated before he had even formulated his attraction 
towards her to himself, let alone shown it to her. He was a very 
proud young man and liis sense of shame was no less acute 
because she knew nothing of hfs new feeling for her 

lo make matters worse she now regarded him as her 
confidant She had no other and she greatly felt the need of 
one. So it was to him that she first rarried»the news of her 
uncle’s ofter It startled him hut he ‘f rupiilously kept up the 
attitude of helplul impartiality on which he had resolved. He 
considered the proposition as fairly as he could, while she 
pressed him for advice. 

‘But why is he doing this ?’ he asked. 1 Ic did not like Vazir 
Dayal, and doubted his motives as mu( h as \mrita had. 

She gave him the same an-.wcr as ^he had given herself : 
‘What does it matter why ?' 

He agreed to this anci concentr. .xi on the main question. 
‘Do you want to do it ? Are you sui e ? Do not let yourself be 
forced into it by some idle whim of your uncle’s.’ 

‘There is nothing else for me to do.’ she said miserably. 

He had to agree to this too. It was a drastic step, but if she 
was really determined to go through with it and marry Hari, 
then it was the only one He felt almost relieved at the thought 
that here was the final solution to her problem, and to his too. 

‘And Hari?’ he asked. 

‘I have not spoken with him yet.’ 

He kept quiet. He remembered how reluctant Hari had been 
to leave his home and come to Amrita that night when he had 
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gone to fetch him. Amrita would have to do some very 
persuasive talking to get him to England. 

‘Krishna . . .’ Amrita began, looking down at the floor and 
plaving with her fingers. 

I Ic was on the alert immediately. He knew from the tone of 
htr voice that she wanted him to io something for her, and he 
was reluctant to, do it. whatever it might be. He wished she 
would leave him alone and not involve him in an aftair about 
which he wanted to know nothing. His peace of mind 
depended on his aloofness fiom her an^Hari. 

‘Krishna,’ she said, ‘please, I would so like you to do some- 
thing for me.’ 

‘‘lou want me to speak toJ^fari?’ 

She nodded and looked at him shyl) . 'You w ill ?' 

II his feelings towards her had been negative, he could have 
reluscd. But as it ^as. he had to establish his impartiality in his 
own eyes. She would have ascribed his refusal toTndifierence; 
but he himself to vindictiveness 

‘1 shall not be seeing him tomorrow’ nor the day after, not 
till Friday. And 1 do ',o want him to know. Please, will you go 
to him?’ 

Moreover , he felt soi rv lor her He knew' very well, perhaps 
better than she did herself, what eflorts it cost her not only to 
be thus having to tike the initiative in the affair, but also in 
the first plaic to be loving Hari at all. He knew it was a 
constant struggle with her innate modesty, with all she 
believed and felt and had been taught to believe and feel. But 
within himvv.isthc constant nagging hurt that she was making 
this sti ugglc lor somebody else, and had not been prompted to 
make it for him. 

‘He may be in the Bombay Coffee-House. Often he goes 
there in the ev cning.’ 

So Krishn.i. driven more by his own conscience than by her 
asking, went ofl to find Hari. 



19 


THF Bombay Coffee-House was the favourite haunt oi 
disillusioned young men. I hey sat there for hours on end, 
dnnking blark coffee or lime-water with pepper and salt and 
talking bitterly about the so( ial system Most of them were 
j,raduates w bo had left the Uniscrsity and did not know what 
to do With themselves or their degrees so they spent their time 
hating hist their families and sicondlv Society in general. 
Some of them were alroid> hanging on to the fringes of 
journalism or got occasional snnll jobs on the radio, of which 
the^ talked as much and ns often is possible. When they 
became more successful, <hey no longer frequented the 
Bombay Coflee-Ho'ise- but tliere were alvc a' s plenty of others 
to replace them for mans new graduates left the Universities 
ever) year 

Hari w is happy there. He talked a lot, laughed a lot, some 
times smoked, and listened lo his friends. Olten he did not 
understand w'hat v\'as being siid, lor he read only the local 
news and the adicrtiseirents in the newspaper, and had no 
opinion almut the Government W hat espec ially pu/zled him 
was why they should all speak so bitterly about Sotiet) and 
what they called the Social Set t v, tor him Society meant 
photographs of parties at the Gymkhana Club which he saw 
in illustrated weeklies at his sister’s house, and these did not 
seem to him bad but on the contrary , \er)' nice and desirable. 
But he liked to listen to his InencK talkinp, and when he did 
not understand he always leant forw aid a iutlc and listened all 
the more eagerly . 

It was very hot in the coffee-house, although the doors and 
windows had been flung wide open to let in the evening air 
and the flies and four huge fans turned in a row from 
the ceiling. A smell of long-since-caten potato-chips and 
vegetable-samusas crept about the room and clung to the 
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waiters in their dubioiis white unitorms and napkins wilting 
over one shoulder. Though there were long blue menu<ards, 
with many rich and expensive dishes printed on them, 
practically the only food items ever served were chips and 
samusas, lor these were the only ones the clientele could 
afford; if they had been able to afford anything more expen- 
sive, they would not have come to the Bombay Coffee-House. 
Perhaps this accounted for the expression of cynical disillu- 
sionment on the faces of the waiters; or perhaps they were 
only imitating the clients. I here was a dusty not'ce behind 
the cashier which s iid Silence Please’, it was a source of never- 
failing amusement. 

I his evening Hari was particularly happy because they 
were not condemning Socict). instead, one of them was 
relating the exploits of a cousin (<l his 1 his cousin iiad inserted 
an advertisemeiy; in a popular newspaper, stsling himself 
Doctor Meher Chand, famous in 1 iirope and cofisulted by all 
Ministers and Gentry Doctor Mehor C hand ollered a potion, 
made after an old-tinie recipe received from a holy man in 
Allahabad and gua^'antceci to cure bile, impotency, chronic 
headaches and all women’s disorders. An overwhelming 
numbci of applications was received in response to this 
advertisement; and Doctor Mehii Chand, having established 
his headquarters in a tiny little room, rented at Rs lo a month 
and leading off from a shoeni ikc r’s shop near Kashmere Gate 
spent his time pouring green coloured water into little bottles 
and sending tlic-m off by registered post. In return he received 
besides Rs. i /8 a bott!'* many letters ol thanks and apprecia- 
tion. He was doing c <^ 1 ) well indeed, until his father found out 
and packed liini off to an old unc le’s in Cawnpore. 

This story vs ts received with great laughter, Hari laughed 
too, though he felt a little doubtful He had always thought 
these advertnements were genuine, and he knew that many 
of his relations answered them and relied on them. Not so long 
ago his sister Moliini had written, and a little liox of pills had 
come back, neatly packed; and he had heard her say that she 
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had had good results and had written off for more. He was 
pondering about this when he looked up and saw Krishna 
SenGupta. Police and prison broke rudely into his reflections, 
he heard Radha’s angry voice, could feel again the terrible leap 
of bis heart, and then pictured the grandlalher sitting behind 
his large desk, waiting, tapping his loot, the clock ticking. He 
half rose in his chair and looked at Krishna wi^h anxious eyes. 

‘Hallo,’ Krishna smiled pleasant 1> and led ihe way to a 
separate table. 

Before they had time to sit dow n, Hari burst out : ‘My sister 
was not very well in her health last night. I had to fetch the 
Doctor, that is the reason wiiy I did not come.’ And when 
Krishna made no comment, he went on explaining desperately. 

I was ready to go at eight o'clock. I had eaten tny dinner 
specially early, but then she had such lever, how could 1 refuse 
to fetch the Doctor ?’ 

Krishna said ; ‘ Amrita sent me.' 

‘Not her grandfather?’ I lari isked. hopelully leaning 
forward in his chair. 

‘No.’ said Krishna, 'he has other messengers’; and Hari 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

Krishna laughed and thought how gratified Pandit Ram 
Bahadur would be if he knew in what awe Hari held him. He 
himself had never had much respect for the old man : Pandit 
Ram Bahadur’s heavy, authoritat. -c manner had jarred on 
him from the very beginning, and prejudiced him against 
attempting to find out i( any more solid qualities lay behind 
the — as it seemed to him — pretentious manner. He was, 
moreover, influenced by his father’s contemptuous reference 
to the old man as a time server who had only attained to a 
distinguished position because othc” men, of greater abilities 
than his own, had refused to serve in the English courts. 

‘Why do you laugh V Hari asked, somewhat hurt. 

Krishna only shook his head, laughed again and called for 
two iced coffees. He felt quite at home in the coffee-house: not 
that he had ever been there before, but it was exactly the sort 
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of place in which he had s|)ent his time in Calcutta, when he 
had first come back from I’ngland and was out of a job. The 
moment he had come in, th(“ smell had brought those times 
back to him; and at the fust sip he took tiom his iced coffee 
the memory w.is sharpened, and he was filled with a 
pleasantly painful nostalgia. Ihc ••estlcssness and disconlrnl 
ofiour >cars agp seemed to him now a fane and noble thing, 
though at the time he had thought himseli very miserable 
‘ I hey are very angry with me?’ Haj;i asked. 

‘Who?’ Krishna was thinking ol Calcutta and the particulai 
smell of his favourite collee-house and the way the waiters 
used to shout the bill to the cashic'r when the customer was 
leaving: and he wondered whtit had happened to all the othei 
young men with wdiom he had sat and talked and mourned 
the bitterness ol lile ind whether thov were still sitting there. 

‘\r;..'ita' grandfathei aiul her mother.’ Har^said. ‘How 
angrv her mothei w is w ith me ' she has a \ c i > strong tc mper. 
Was she vei \ bad to Amrita aiiervvards alter I had gone?’ 

■ \iiirita (loi's not mind miicli iiiv more She has heard her 
mother verv olten.' 

Hari shook his head in [lit) lor \mnta and called cor a 
spoon with w bu h to scc'op the c ream I rcmi the Itoltom ol his 
coliee glass ‘lhe> should alwavs give one a spoon.’ he told 
Krishna. ‘How else !•> one tc) eat the tream ? It is too dithcult 
with the straw.’ 

And Krishna, looking round .it all the discontented, 
disillusioned voting men. leli a little ashamed of having a job 
with a good sahr> and almost ac cepting things as thej- were 
‘You come here often?’ lie .tsked Hari, and thought of 
hinisclt as rolbng smoothl> into middle age. 

‘Usually in the evenings and sometimes in the morning too.' 
fiari answered. ‘1 meet my friends here. 1 alw'ays drink coffee 
and sometimes I eat potato chips.’ 

So Krishna ordereci a plate of chips. He liked Hari, very 
much, but he could not understand how Amrita had come to 
like him so much. 



'You know they want to send her to England ?’ he said. 

Hari nodded: ‘I do not know how I shall live without 
her.’ 

But Krishna knew how: Hari would roinc here to the 
coltee-house in the mornings and in the evenings, drink cofiee, 
talk with his friends, Irom time to time sigh deeply to show he 
had a sorrow, then expatiate upon sorrow in general, upon 
women, upon love, heave another sigh and then confide to 
whoever was nearest 'o him about Amrita, how he loved her 
and how' her family had c ruelly sent her away because of him. 
it would not lx‘ an altogether unpleasant life. 

‘She wants )ou to go with her,’ Krishna said. 

Hari smiled sorrow'fully. ‘And I, how much I want to go 
with her But how can I.’ I have I'O money.’ 

‘If vou h.id the money, \ou would go?’ 

‘What else. I would not wait one momert evcu.’ 

‘Amrita has the money for \ou.’ 

Hari stopped scooping cream and looked up. 

‘You r m both go to rnglancl now and be manied there.’ 

‘You are making a joke of me,’ Hari said uncertainly. 

\\ hy should I be?’ 

But Amrita has no memoy ’ 

‘Her uncle is gi\ ing it to nor.’ Krishna said. ‘He WMnts her to 
go away and marry you.’ 

‘Her uncle ? But her unc le docs ot know me.' 

‘All the same, he w.mts her to marry you and he is giving 
you the money.’ 

Hari took a handful of potato-chips, dipped them in red 
chutney and chewed, while he pondcicd over this sudden 
proposition. He liad not yet quite realised it and was flounder- 
ing about trying to assimilate it. * is fantastic.’ he said. 
Krishna shrugged Ins shoulders and waited for the next 
reaction. 

‘Why should her uncle do this ?’ Hari asked, and shook his 
head One of the youii" Ticn with whom he hac* been sitting 
suddei.ly called ovct- ''' Hari, do not forget Silence Please!’ 
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and pointed at the notice behind the cashier; this brought a 
great burst of laughter. 

‘Ha-ha,’ Hari said absent-mindedly; and then he turned to 
Krishna and politely explained the joke : ‘There is a notice 
saying Silence Please.’ 

‘I see it.’ Krishna said. ‘It is very funny.’ 

‘Is her uncle^so rich?’ Hari asked with sudden awe. 

‘Immensely.’ 

Hari nodded, much impicssed. ‘It i§ a wonderful thing to 
have so much money ’ 

Krishna agreed and undid another button of his shirt. It was 
vct> hot, and Ihes kept settling on the chips and on the rim 
of his coifte glass. 

‘li I had so much money — ’ Hari began 

‘You would go to 1 ngland with ^mrita.' Krishna took him 
up. - ' 

‘Yes,’ Hari had to agree 

‘Well then.’ Krishna said, ‘>ou have the money now and 
vou can do as you wish. Both of you can do as you wish.’ 

Hari tried to scoop some more cream out of his glass but 
there was nothing left ‘If only it were so easy,’ he said, licking 
the empty spoon ‘But how can I leave Delhi? My whole 
family is here, my mother, my sisters, my brotheis. how can 
I leave them ?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

The (jueslion surprised Hari He gave Krishna a puz/Ied 
look and said. ‘ 1 hey are my family.’ for that explained every- 
thing. 

‘But you want to marry Amrita.’ 

‘Yes.’ But he did not sound very certain of himself. 

Krishna tensely tried to catch a fly and waited. 

‘How can I go to England with her?’ Hari appealed. ‘My 
family will never let me go.’ 

‘Then go without asking them,’ Krishna said, and opening, 
his fist, discovered that he had not caught the fly after all. 

Hari did not even try to find an answer to this proposition. 
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It was impossible, simply that, and could not even be thought 
about. His mind was not conditioned to thinking about it. 

Krishna realised this very well but he persisted; ‘What is 
to stop you?’ 

‘You do not understand, ‘ Hari murmured. It was no use 
trying to argue with someone who did not even understand 
the simple iart that it was impos'-ible to leave one’s lamily and 
go to Fngland without first consulting them and getting their 
consent. 

‘No. I do not understand,’ Ki ishna w ent on ruthlessly. ‘First 
you say that you want to marry Amrita and that il only you 
could, you would go to England with her and then when it is 
made possible tor you to go, >*o.i sav that >ou cannot go 
because you cannot leave > our lamily . How ran I iindcrstand 
that?’ 

‘Put yourself in my position, piari pleaded 

*1 am putting myself in your position, and still I do not see 
what can stop you from going. Unless ot lourse,’ he added 
maliciously, ‘you care more tor vour family than you rare for 
Amrita.’ 

To that Hari did not daie reply. He eluded the question 
‘Please, it is not like that it ail ’ 

‘How is it then?’ 

‘You do not understand,’ he said again. ‘ There is another 
matter too . . .’ He sighed and pas-' d both his hands over his 
smooth oiled hair. 

Krishna .showed no curiosity: he concentrated on catching 
flies. But the urge to confide was welling up inside Hari till he 
could feel it tickling behind his lips. He could stand it no 
longer. He watched Krishna ineffectively catch flies, and his 
lips burst open. 

‘It is this : my family are arranging a marriage tor me, this 
is why I cannot go.’ And having confessed, he hung his head, 
.and felt an awful silence lapping about him. 

He heard Krishna say, ‘Oh I see,’ quite quietly and 
reasonably, and he looked up and saw the waiters still rushing 
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up and down with trays ot coffee on their shoulders, and the 
young man at the next table tossing a dead matchstick over 
his shoulder. 

But then a new fear came upon him, and putting out his 
hand, he laid it on Krishna’s and pleaded with eyes as large 
and soil as a girl’s, ‘Please, you v.Mll not tell \mriia. it is not 
good that she should know.’ 

Krishna raised his eyebrow*- and his spectacles rose too. 
‘Why not?' he said, ‘Unless you intend to mart)' as your 
family want you to.’ 

‘O no!’ Hari cried, a bit too loudly, ‘no no. please do not 
believe that. It is not that at all.’ And when Krishna kept quiet, 
he got mor^ flustered and lelthe had to say sometliing further: 
‘I do not want h''r to know because.’ he tried des{)erately to 
think ot a berausf ; and having found it. lUshed on with new 
eni'-g^ it will upsc* her That is the only reason T 

am thinking only of her.’ 

Again Krishna kept quiet and again Hari was goaded into 
continuing: ‘Of course: how could there be another reason ? 
I cannot marry an} body else when I love Amrita. It is 
impossible. 1 love her.’ 

‘And your lamily ■” 

‘They cannot.' Han 'aid bravely, ‘stop me from lovdng 
Amrita. T hey c annul ojicn my heart’ — he laid his hand on that 
spot — ‘and pluck her out lioni theie’: and he began to stroke 
the place under which he thought his heart lay. 

‘So you have told them that you cannot marry the girl they 
have chosen lor you .^’ 

Hari passed the cinestion over by repeating, ‘I cannot marry 
her when 1 love Amnta.' 

‘You will go to England then ?’ 

‘How can I go? My lamily — ’ 

‘But if you stay here, they will make you marry the other 
girl.' 

Hari buried his head in his hands and moaned. ‘Love,’ he 
said: ‘what does not the heart suffer for love.’ 



Krishna undid all the buttons ol his shirt and f anndd himselt 
with the menu. It was intolerably hot. Hari kept his head 
buried in his hands and moaned a bit more. 

'Can we go?’ Krishna said. ‘It is too hot in hero.’ 

Hari nodded without raising his head: Krishna called lor. 
and paid, the bill. 

Outside the coftee-house, a panwala sat crouching against 
a pillar, a little tray m front of him with coioured powder, 
'cd and yellow, laic^in pools on the green leaves. While he 
mixed pans lor Krishna and Hari, he talked with the man 
perrhed on a high stool outside the coffee-house; this man 
was employed to open and shut the door for customers but he 
did not often remember to do so. as he found it more 
interesting to talk with the panwala. Nobody ’ever tipped 
him anyway. 

‘So.’ Krishna said, as they w'alked on, umi pan 

‘what ran 1 tell Amrita V 

I wo girls passed them, in coloured kainiz and salwar, with 
pigtails swinging down thtir ba< ks Haii looked them up and 
down and turned to watch them liom behind He did this 
instinc lively and at the stme time as he pondered a reply to 
Krishna’s question. 

‘I can tell her.' Krishna said, ‘that you will go to England 
with her ? ' 

‘1 beg you.’ Hari said, ‘try and nderstand my position,’ 

Krishna atlected irritation : ‘\\ hat am I to tell her then?’ 
he said quite sharply, and Hari gave him an anxious look and 
said, ‘You are angry with me ?’ 

'What docs it matter.’ Krishna cried, ’it I am angry or not ! 
Who am I that you should trouble yourself about my 
feelings? It is Amrita ’s feeling., you should be thinking 
about.’ 

‘O I do, I do.’ Hari said quickly, ‘every moment of the day 
I think of her, she is the nightingale of my heart, the stars of 
my eyes, the juice ol my liver, tell her that.’ 

‘And that means you will go to England with her?’ 
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‘If only I could,’ he said, ‘I would follow her to the ends of 
the earth.’ 

‘It is only to England you need go.’ 

Hari looked at him appealingly. ‘My iamily.' he ^aid, and 
just then he saw some iriends of his and broke into a wide 
smile saying, ‘Hallo-hallo-hallo. His friends, four healthy 
youths in .American bush-shirts strolling round the arcade and 
looking at women, stopped and grinned, and one of them said 
in English, ‘How arc you ?’ 

Hari seemed delighted to see them and showed himself quite 
ready for a long talk. Where are you going?’ he said. 

‘We have just t ome from the cinema.’ 

‘It was a good film ?’ Hari asked. 

Krishna took his .irm said. Torgive me ' and walked on 
with him. 1 he four youths stareti alter them, and Hari looked 
ba<i;.u,il! 2 „b^lj[ilps eyes. 

‘Am I to tell her then,’ Krishna said. ‘th.il y ou Annot come 
with her because your family ate arranging a marriage for 
you here ? ’ 

Hari gave a little r rv of horror. ‘No no no. you must never 
tell her that.' 

‘What else then ?’ 

But Hari kept a miserable silence. 

‘Please tell me what I am to say. That you are going to 
England with her, or that you are marrying .somebody else 
here, which.’’ and when Hari still kept quiet, he repeated: 
‘Which?’ 

‘How can 1 marry .somclxtdy else? I love Amrita.’ 

‘Then you have decided that you will go to England?’ 

Hari kept quiet again; he w'as content now to let Krishna 
settle everything tor him. as long as he did not have to voice 
any definite decision for himself. 

‘All right,’ Krishna said, ‘1 will tell her then that you will go 
with her.’ And they parted at the bus-stand, both with heavy 
hearts. 
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THE Anamls. father, mother, three daughters and an old 
grandmother, lived in three rooms in the vegetable-market 
district. It was a very close and crowded district with a warren 
of narrow by-lanes, and stalls jutting out on to the pavements 
piled high with fruit and vegetables and mounds ol fly soiled 
sweets. There was always a lot of noise and children playing 
and ragged little bands passing through with lurid cinema 
posters to advertise the latest him. At a corner three or four 
men sat continually playing dhe on a board, watched some- 
times bj only one man sometimes by a whole grotip standing 
by. (hewing pan and 'cratching under their armpits. 
\dolesicnt bo>s plaved badminton ove*- ^ .opv. aii <mg 
between a lamp-post and a milk-an<i-ghce shop. At night, 
though, it was vcr> <|uicl. charpo\ s svere brought out into the 
Mreet and people slept in rows. 

The \nands lived over a tailor’s shop. A d(x>r, always open, 
led from the side of the shop u|) a very dark and narrow flight 
of winding stairs Ihc> had two rooms on the first n(X)r, 
leading off from a veranrt.* at the bai k of the house which they 
shared with another tenant; their third room was on the floor 
above, and user tliat they had a st lare open space on the roof 
on which they lived and slept all ..hrough the summer nights. 
It was here that they entertained their guests — Hari and his 
family, his mother, Prema and Suri. Mohini with her husband 
and children, and the younger brother It was a very happy 
occasion for all of them, even for Hari. who chose to forget 
its significance and just enjoyed b'mself. 

Sushila was the eldest of the three Anand girls but the other 
two were very close to her in age. They were all of them just in 
their first bloom and they promised a rich flowering. They had 
inherited their mother's large shining eyes and abundant 
bosom, though in them these features were as yet less 
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consciously provocative. I hey were softer, sweeter than the 
mother, with smiling mouths, moist and pink; only Sushila 
wore lipstick, but it was very discreetly applied not. as with 
the mother, in a hard red line. 1 he two younger ones giggled 
continually and nudged one another, and from time to time 
tugged teasingly at Sudiila’s kam>. Sushila herself was very 
quiet today; she kept her eyes lowered most of the time and 
blushed and f eigne d annoyance when her sisters teased her. 
She wort a very fine white silk salwar, and her duppata was 
pulled over her head: whenever it slipped of! from her thick 
wav) hair, her mother said something sharp in an undertone 
whu b made Sushila blush and hastily pull it bark agair 1 hen 
evervlv) miled and the shters nudged one another and 
tittered 

The Anand grandmother, a very thin, harsh old woman. 
sho»ccd-h-;'SfiJ(’„only altti *he guests had arrived Hari’s 
inotlui and hi-. •iit''rs greeted her with gieat deference but 
she refused to put he laclf to any courtesy for them. She glaicd 
at them and nodeled fiercely to herself wnth tight lips, as if to 
say I thought as much Slie mumbled some rebuke to het 
d uighter in-law Imt Mrs Anand only shrugged her shoulders 
and took no notiie Sm ' the old woman audibly muttered; 
‘to expose the giil to the eyes of tlie man she is to marry, that 
IS a sin.’ Everybody pn tended nr>t to hear and after a while she 
took herself off, distinrtly cursing them all, to purity heiself 
with prayer in the room downstairs. 

Han could not keep his eyes off tlie thice girls He thought 
them all very pretty but Sushila th' prettiest. He wanted to 
talk to her, as hf had talked to her that night after the party 
when he had first become aware of her, but today she was no 
longer as free and easy with him as she had been then: she 
kept at a distance from him and never once looked in his 
direction. He tried not to notice how the others continually 
looked fiom him to her and smiled. But when she went for a 
moment to stand by the parapet overlooking the courtyard, 
he strolled over to stand beside her. She did not turn to look at 
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him; he could see only the round outline ot her cheek with the 
duppata falling over it. Her well-developed bosom rose and 
fell more quickly as he stood beside her. I hey did not speak 
for a while but kept looking down into the courtyard where 
two men were washing ihemselve* in the dark by the pump. 
Hari was unpleasantly aware of shaip smiling eyes watching 
him from behind. He shifted his let t. cIoai"d his tlnoat and 
said ; ‘So what progress is tll^.re in vour film t .irer r ?’ 

He saw her check Hush and liie . orni. r of Ik r mouth twitch 
slightl) . Her head sank lower till Ik i » Inn i eMed on hei rhest 
and she murmurec’ ‘Please d(' not inakt“ a joke ol me.’ 

He protested, ‘W hy should i make a joke ol you ?’ She did 
not answer, only shook bee h( a>i d' pn t atingly, st^he went on, 
'1 think you have greai chanus wnth jour bt autiful voice 
Ihere are not many girls in India today with such a 
voice.’ 

\gain she shook her head ami the duppata slipped to the 
back of her hair. Hari stood \( rj iIo%e beside her. so dose that 
he could smell the scent o( liei Ircsh young body: her hair 
shone in the evening light. ‘Iveaily it is so,' he said but he was 
thinking ot other things. H< p » tnred to himsell hci smooth 
body, strong and brow ar 1 stark naked, bending in the 
shadowed light ot the moon and her iiair springing out like a 
black flame. ‘You must come,' !v' said weakly, ‘to the radio 
station for an audition ’ 

.She turned then suddenly and looked up at him. Her eyes 
.shone out large and liquid. He wanted to say something more, 
about ftlms, radio, audition Ins mouth moved and framed the 
words but his voice would not tome. While he stood there, 
looking at her, trying, but unable to talk, she sw'ung away 
from him and almost ran to tcjoiii Uic others He stared after 
her, even wanted to strctcli out his hand to detain her; but she 
was detained by another, firmer hand. Her mother grasped 
her elbow, pulled the duppata over her hair and led her back 
to Hari. 

‘\\'liat are you two young people talking about?’ Mrs. 
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Anand said with a smile of hard white teeth. ‘Is she entertain- 
ing you well ? You must do him honour,’ she told Sushila, ‘he 
is our guest.' 

SuabiJa kejJi her eyes lowered. Hari shitted from one foot 
to the othci «ind weakly smiled; he lelt all the others looking 
r.tthem. ami rownished that l.lrs. An md had not brought 
h( r daughter batk to him. 

■'i IS,’ Sun laughed out loud, ‘it is right to honour a guest ! ’ 
and Vb. Anard hughed too, tee-hee; tij'' two Anand sisters 
giggled. 

Prema came up and took Sushila’s hand on the other side 
from Mrs. Anand. She pressed the limp shy hand and looked 
up at Hari, he was surpnsi d tV) sec her eyes full ol tears His 
mother too was wiping hci e>es with a (oriici ol hc'r san 

Mr. Anand planted himself before Sun and with an air of 
grc-<rt impwfiiuce put his hand in his pocket andJsroii;>ht out 
two ten rupecnottsandoneone-iupcenotc. ‘Well SuriSahb,’ 
he said, ‘your boy is ours, wf book him. here is our money,’ 
and he rounred it out, ten rupees, twenty rupees, twenty-one 
upee'.. into Snri’s ’i in,! Sun held the money, ‘He 's tiooked ’ 
he said and lauglaJ. llaii s mother let o it a loud sob. while 
liaii dcspci.'t.K ptctcndcd not to noiuv. v\hat was going 
on. 

At a nf>d horn their mother, the two younger Anand girls 
began to move round with large dishes full ol yellow ladoos, 
which they had made in the house the day belorc ‘Good good,’ 
Surisaidaslit tcKikom ‘it is a happy occasion,’ and Mr Anand 
echoed, ‘A happy ot casion.’ Prema noticed at once that Mrs 
Anand hari not used pure ghee for the ladoos and looked 
lorward to pointing this out to her husband on the way home. 
Hari’s mother sobbed, 'His father should be alive and with us 
on this day,’ and then choked and coughed and coughed while 
Mohini jumped up and thumped her heartily on the back. 

Suddenly from the veranda two floors below came an 
uproar of voices. Women shrilled and cliildren howled and 
men boomed with anger It was one ol those family quarrels. 
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sisier-in-iaw against sister, wife against brother-in-law, grand- 
mother against everybody, the tension of community living 
bursting into a sudden climax which had to rage itself out 
before it could sink back into the calm of everyday subdued 
resentment. They all knew it well, this kind of quarrel, it 
happened ironi time to time in every family circle; and 
usually they took no more than a mildl, good-humoured 
interest when it < oncerned other people Bui lor some reason 
Mrs. Anand was angry Her lips drew in tight and her 
eyes flashed —her daughters watched her apprehensively — 
tnd then she irioH. ‘Again those people! Always they must 
scream and shout how' can we live in one house with such 
people ! ’ ' 

Tverybody looked at her in surprise and her husband said 
iiuldl> 'U is not so bad. \Vt ()ii»-s<'l\('s .iKo have these little 
quarrels sometimes,’ and that made lici n — lurious than 
e\er. 

‘Have you no pride,’ she shoute- 1, to compare us with those 
wild mountain tribes? All da\ they stream and shout, they 
burst our heads with their voic cs ! I would like to throw them 
out of the house and their misci able ht'lc trunks aiter them ! 
they cook theit filthy footl and the smell of it is enough to 
make me sick like a pregnant woman, and their children run 
wild like savages with no shoes on their feet I How can we live 
with people like that?’ Anger n dc her look ugly and much 
older than usual. Prt ma stole a iriumphanl little look at Suri 
and noted with satisfaction that he was watching Mrs. Anand 
in amazement. 

‘W c have toshaiethe veraml.i with them,’ Mrs. Anand w'ent 
on, turning to Prema, whose (.uc at once assumed an expres 
sion of symp.ithy, ’and alwa> s thv / make it full c'f their wash- 
ing. You have never seen such t lothes as they hang up, all rags 
and tatters, 1 am ashamed when anybody secs them, they 
might think it is our washing ! My servant wears better clothes 
than the master of their house.’ 

Prema clicked her tongue in disapproval of such washing. 
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Sushila began to cry; her mouth turned downwards like a little 
girl’s and the tears crept down her cheeks: but nobody noticed 
her. 

‘And all day their old mother is taking a bath, whatever she 
does, whatever she touches, always she must take a bath ! And 
still she smells ! And whenever tiiey have the water on, oura 
only comes in a little trickle and then what can we do ' And 
in the middle oi* the night she starts to say her prayers, she 
cannot say thent silently like other people, no she must shout 
and sing and wake us all from our sleep ran such p-avers bt 
pleasing to God ?' 

‘Neighbours,’ Prema opined, ‘can become vei> cliftic ult ’ 

‘They are animals!' Mrs. Anand shouted ‘lhe> do not 
know how to live and they make our li\ es bitter to us 

‘It is always best ' Prema said sweeil) 'to To c in one ’s o\v n 
house.’ 

Mrs. Anand pulled herself together at thal to answej 
vaguely but with tlignity, ‘Such people are fcKtunate.' 

Ihc old grandmother, atti acted by the sound ol hei 
daughter-in-law’s angry v'oice. came sniffing to sec i1 there 
were any part lor her in the quartel. She looked round with 
disapproval and said, '"^'ou shout so loud, how can 1 -.av m> 
prayers when you shout enough to bring up devils 1 tom iiell 

■\\'e are not shouting,’ said Mrs. Anand. ‘It is those satans 
dow n there.’ 

‘I hey are bad people' the grandmother sjid 'The olu 
woman pretends to pray but vhc clocs not knovv the meaning ol 
prayer. God does not hear her.’ \nd she quickly mumbled a 
prayer to show that at any rate God heard her. 

‘It is what 1 w.ts saying.’ Mrs. Attand agreed I his made the 
old woman very suspicious, for she was not used to Ik .iiing 
her daughter-in-law agree w'ith her. She said sharpl)' ‘You are 
not a fit person to judge the prayers of others. First please God 
yourself, then look to others.' 

Hari’s mother sighed and said, ‘You are right. Mataji. w'e 
.ire all sinners.’ 



Suri said, ‘W c leave it to the women, they pray tor us,’ and 
laughing uproariously slapped Mr. Anand on the back. Mr. 
Anand also laughed very heartily and repeated. The women 
will pray for us.’ 

‘That is why one marrie.s, kaka,’ Suri told Hari. ‘So that a 
wife can pray and get our sins forgiven.' 

‘Sins forgiven !’ Mi ^nand shouted, but his mother said 
severely, ‘What talk is this, have you no shame before God?’ 
so that he tittered only behind his hand 

Prema looked at her husband veiy sternly, but as usual he 
was not looking in hei direction. Mis. Anand smiled and 
tugged at her cluppata and said. Suri Sahb will always have a 
)okc abcuit c\cr\ thing ’ But Si li did not look at her either. 

‘With such joke'-.' the gianciinother said, ‘thd tongue will 
become black in the mouth ' Only Prema audibly agreed with 
her. 

Hari was the hi si to notice that Sushila was crying. He saw 
her wiping her eyes with her dnopata and at once felt very 
sorry for her: but he was too sh) bet(;rc his family and hers, 
to ask her what the matter w as. 

‘And that is the only reason roc marrying, Sun .Sahb?’ Mrs. 
Anand tried again, very archlv. Suri did not seem to hear; at 
any rate he did not ans>vci though she stuck out her bosom 
very provocatively in his direction. 

‘Sushila is crying!' one of he Anand sisters suddenly 
shouted. Sushila lowered her iicad and tried to pull her 
duppata further down Everybody stared at her, except Hari. 
who hastily looked the other way. 

‘I am not,’ she whispered, but they all saw the tear-marks on 
her face and Suri said. ‘W hy do you cry now ’You can cry for 
the rest of your life but now it i happy day for you.’ 

‘Tee-hee,’ Mr. Anand said, ‘cry for the rest of her life, it is 
true.’ 

‘And is it any wonder that she is crying,’ Prema demanded 
while she stroked the girl’s hand, ‘when unfeeling people make 
jokes and laugh abou*- sacred things?’ 
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‘It she had done her duty by God,’ the grandmother pointed 
out, ‘there would be no need for tears now 

Suri put his arm round Hari's shoulders and said, ‘No no, 
there is no need for tears. Look this way, daughter, and see if 
there is any need for tears.’ 

‘Look at him ! ’ Mr. Anand cried. ‘He is a fine boy ! ’ His other 
two daughters looked at Hari and tittered. 

Sushila blushed and kept her eyes lowered; but her mouth- 
corners irresistibly twitched into a smile. Prema pressed her 
hand and whispered, ‘Do not be atraid.^^My heart feels for 
you.’ 

‘Look up!’ Mrs. Anand commanded and pinched the girl’s 
arm. 

‘My boy!’ wailed Hari’s mother 

.Sushila slowly raised her eyes to Hari and she smiled and 
blushed, smiled and blushed 

‘VVah ! ’ Suri cried, clapping his hands, and the others joined 
in, especially Mr. Anand, and there was great rej'oiting. 

Only Hari stood silent and with a sheepish smile on his fare. 
For some reason he was thinking ol Krishna SenGupta, and 
the thought made him led c erv nncomtortable. 


21 

TWO bearer > glided to and fro over the Persian carpet, bending 
over the guests with a caressing air to oitcr them, from trays, 
cheese pakoras and cucumber sandwiches and triangles of 
buttered toast; while 1 aria sat enthroned at a table in the 
middle of the room efliciently pouring tea into Limoges . ups. 
by her knee a three-tier cake-stand with doilies bearing 
French pastries and lemon tartlets and a magnificent chocolate 
layer-cake. The curtains were drawm, the air was softly 
artificially cooled. The ladies wore their finest saris. Tarla in a 
fawn silk, Radha in deep crimson. Mira in pale rose chiffon. 
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Lady Ram Prashad in dark lilac, Amrita in a light-green 
georgette. Mira and Amrita wore jasmine wound around their 
hair, and there was a smell of bodies perfumed and powdered 
and cau-de cologncd. Va7ir Dayal. drinking whisky, daz/.lcd 
in white. 

Amrita was rather surprised by all the elaborateness, the 
sumptuous tea and the elegant saris. There had been a struggle 
at home between herscll and her mother bc*cause. as she had 
said, she did not see why she had to put on her best sari, the 
pale green one of the finest T rench georgette, only to go to tea 
with larla auntie; Radha had answeted that Lady Ram 
Prashad would be there, but Ami ita had said that even so, they 
did not usually dress up in thoir best for Lady Ram Prashad. 
In the end, though, she had given way, following her policy of 
letting her mother win on the less important points. Krishna 
SenGupta had not been at home, which rather disajipointed 
Amrita, because she alway s liked him to sec her when she was 
nicely dressed. 

Lady Ram Prashad, drinking tea with her little finger poised 
in the air, radiated charm and kindness. She praised every- 
thing. the air-condilioning. the cheese pakoras. the Limoges 
tups, bill most of hci - harm was concentrated on Amrita. 
What a dchghtiul sari, ihe said, smiling her beautiful, large, 
slightly askew teeth at Amrita, such an exciuisite colour; and 
she liked nothing so much, sh said, as to see flowers in a 
y'oung girl’s hair. Whereupon Mira auntie lingered iLe jasmine 
wound around her bun. Lady Ram Prashad enquired very 
sweetly about Amrita's work at the radio and her education 
at the Lady Wilmot College. Radha listened tensely, and was 
lurious with Amrita for not being more forthcoming. Some- 
times she could stand it no longe. ' ut had to rush in and colour 
her daughter’s brief, embarrassed replies. As for Amrita her- 
self, she was both puz/.led and uncomfortable at being the 
centre of their interest, and heartily wished they would shift 
it on to some other topic. Rut there was little chance of that; 
for whenever the conversation threatened for a moment to 



get on to more general matters, Radha took good care to direct 
it back again to Amrita. 

Faria auntie also did what she could to bring her niece out. 
but she was handicapped b> the necessity of keeping a 
watchful eye on her itusband. Vazir Dayal had already drunk 
four neat whiskies — she had anxiously counted them — and 
his eyes had assumed that dreamy expression which always 
came to him with* his lourth whisky He seemed to think him- 
self alone in the room, for he was sitting^ relaxed in his arm- 
chair, with his legs stretched far in front of him. in an 
attitude nor altogether correct for a social tea-party with 
ladies present; from time to lime he softly spoke to himself 
and dilated his fine nostrils 

Having exhausted \mnla’s scholatl> act omplisliments- 
‘a B.A. she is, a graduate liom the I ici> Wilmot College’ — 
and.her artistic one-, —the oil-painling of Villagj Women at 
the Well —Radha thought it was time to draw attention to hei 
daughtei’s moie pinciical abilities Nibbling at a piece of 
chocolate cake, she innocentl> addressed herself to Amrita • 
‘Is not this cake.’ she said ‘like the one you baked for me last 
week?’ and when \mnta looked pii7/led — it was true, she 
had once baked a cake but that was at least a year ago and it 
had not been a success — Radha continued hastily to Lady Ram 
Prashad" 'I always think that young girls must be taught to 
cook. Wc cannot always be dependent on a cook who 
tomorrow may take it into his worthless head to go back to 
his village or to one of the Embassies You must be knowing 
Mrs. Inder Lai Chowpra, the wife of the Deputy Secretary 
Chowpra. she had a very good cook and then he left her to go 
to the Danish Embassy I hese foreigners pay too much, they 
spoil our servants for us. why do they not bring theit own 
servants with them? Mrs Chowpra was very unhappy 
because she could not cook herself and did not know how to 
train a new servant That is why I have always been very 
careful that my Amrita learns how to took ’ 

Mira auntie a tiny white sukle handbag, gold embioidered 
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dangling from her stout wrist, thought it was time she also 
made some contribution : 'And always our Amrita is finding 
new recipes in the magazines. O she is such a clever girl, khcer 
she makes, and barfi she makes, and sooji halwa and rabri and 
sewain and zarda and firni — ' Mira’s eyes became soft and 
misty, and she was beginning to forget her original purpose in 
this catalogue of her favourite dishes Amrita sat amazed, 
while Lady Ram Prashad clicked her tongue in admiration 

But larla thought that between them her two sisters were 
carrying it rathci too far, so she attempted to turn the con- 
versation. ‘01 roi’tse.’ she said, 'it is very useful ior every girl 
to know all household tasks. That is w hy the work at the new 
I raining Centre for Women is so praiseworthy 1 hope you 
will come and inspect our new C entre. Lady Run Prashad.’ 

‘Certainly 1 will come ’ said Ladv Ram Prashad. 'Such good 
work must be encouraged. Perhaps,’ she turned her smile on 
to Amiita ‘you will care to accompany me?’ 

Amrita was taken aback. She could think of no reason why 
Lady Ram Prashad should lie wanting her company. Of course 
Lady Ram Prashad h.td always been very cordial and c harming 
towards her, but then she was cordial and charming towards 
everybody : Amrita hd<' ne^er thought that she might want to 
single her out. Puzzled, she forgot her manners and looked 
to*vards her mother instead of answering This made Radha 
furious, but she had muc h prest -ice of mind and cried, ‘O but 
how good of you. Lady Ram Prashad, Amrita will love to 
come, it will be an education for her!’ 

‘We must,' said Lady Ram Prashad tc* Amrita. ‘get to know 
one another better.’ tJnder Radha’s fierce eye. Amiita smiled 
— ^gratefully, she hoped — and wondered more than ever. ‘I am 
very fond of the company of ^ oung girls,’ said Lady Ram 
Prashad. ‘always I have wanted a daughter’; and Amrita 
looked down at her own toe peeping out from under the sari. 

Radha looked fondly at Amrit.i and said. ‘A daughter is a 
great comfort.’ 

‘ft is strange,’ Mir,i said, a crumb of chocolate cake on her 
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upper lip, 'but I have always been happy that my Harish is a 
son.’ 

‘When a daughter marries,' Radha said, ‘one also gets a son.' 

‘And when a son marries.’ said Lady Ram Prashad, ‘one gets 
a daughter.’ 

Amrita felt very uncomlonablc She knew there was some- 
thing in the air byt she did not dare think what Hei mother’s 
face confirmed her suspicions, for Radha wore that expression 
of innocence she always assumed when sj’c was up to some- 
thing. Mso, another sure sign, she refused to meet Amrita ’s 
eye. 

‘Perhaps you would care to come to our meetings ' Lady 
Ram Prashad suggested, ‘and at^o serve on some of our Com- 
mittees, there is always so much work to be done 1 am sine 
you take an interest m Social Work ?' 

Before Amrita could answer Radha cued, ‘Q >cs she is 
very interested, always she asks her I aria auntie, please auiilic 
let me come and help in your wonderlul work!’ 

lady Ram Piashad smiled and nodded and asked Amnta 
‘Do you interest yoursell in any particular branch of our 
work?' 

Befote Radha could gi\e a satisfactory answer for her 
\mrita had said, ‘1 do not really' know. Lady Ram Prashad 
Soon 1 shall be going to Fngland so 1 ha\o not very much time 
to think of other things ’ 

‘Going to England!’ cried Lady Ram Prashad, the smile 
shrunk from her lips and she threw an offended look towards 
Faria 

Radha gave a loud and nervous laugh and said riuickly, ‘it 
was what we had at first intended, but now we have changed 
our plans.’ 

Tarla said. ‘Pappaji had wanted it, but now he also agrees 
it is not a good idea.’ 

‘It is too far,’ Mira explained, ‘and what use is there in a 
girl studying too much?' 

• Lady Ram Prashad began to look reassured and her smile 
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was almost back to normal, when \niriia said in a loud. < l< at . 
innocent voice : ‘But oi course I am going to England.’ 

Radha swiftly smiled at Lady Ram Prashad, who was 
looking disturbed again — ^these children, said Radha’s con- 
hdential smile, they are so impetuous — and then she said to 
A.mrita, very sweetly. ‘Nonsense child, you know' we had 
decided no.’ 

Ignoring the threat behind ilio honeyed tone, Amrita 
reasoned, ‘But you know 1 am going. Mamma, it is all decided.' 

‘We will talk about it some other time,’ Tarla auntie said 
hrmly. 

‘But why?’ Amrita protested. ‘It is no secret.’ 

Suddenl) Va/ir Dayal spoke up from the depth ol his arm- 
chair “‘t os it is.’ he said in a thic k vou e .and with his legs still 
stictdied out in front of him ‘It is our secret.’ And he 
sniggered, rather indei cntly. Amrita looked the other way 
.ind pretended not to have heard She was apprehensive as to 
what he might let out. 

1 aria too was apprehensive : she began to tear that he was 
even more drunk than she had suspected ‘Perhaps a lemon 
tartlet, L.ady Ram Prashad?’ she ottered 

But Va7ir Dayal was not to lx? overridden, “loii see. Lady 
Rani Prashad.’ he said, without looking at her, ‘rny niece and 
I. we aie great Iricnds. We ha\c our secrets together, only the 
two of us, and nol)od> knows bout tl cm ’ He laid his finger 
on his lips, then gave another snigger which made shudders 
run dow'n Earla's rigid back. ‘"i ou h.ave your little plans and 
we. >ou see, we have ours. Isn’t it?’ he shot .at Amrita who 
desperately ttied not to hear. 

1 acl> Rtm P.a'liad had great >iittirult_i, in remaining charm- 
ing: it was only long practice that krpt her month hxed in 
the required smile. 

‘O,’ Mira said, looking at Va7ir Dayal with round eyes and 
her hand over her mouth, ‘I think brother-in-law is not very 
w'ell today.’ 

‘So many people,’ said Lady Ram Prashad, ‘have colds 
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nowadays. I think we shall be having a change ol weather 
shortly.’ 

‘Yes yes,’ Radha cried, ‘a change of weather we shall surely 
have ! ’ 

‘Perhaps you will take one more cup of tea. Lady Ram 
Prashad,’ Tarla pleaded and inviti.igly lilted the tea-pot. 

But Lady Ram Prashad did not wish to expose her social 
manner to any more strain. She got up, smoothed her sari and 
said with determination that she thought h was time for her 
to be going. Radha jumped up, crying, ‘No no. it is so earl> 
and you have tal.cp nothing ! ‘ She snatc lied a plate and waved 
it under the other’s nose: ‘Only one more little cheese 
pakora ! ’ Faria still hovered with the tea pot. 

‘How I W'ould lo\e to stay.’ lad> Ram Prashad said, and 
lontinucd firmls . 'But uiilortun.itcly soni- ladifs are coming 
to my house, just now lhc> arc coming, to discuss the lorma- 
tion ol a committee to bring birth control into the*iural areas 
of Assam.’ 

‘How indecent.' said Va/ir Dayal ejuite cleariv . So 1 aria put 
the tea-pot dem n and s tid. ‘Then we must not stop you. We 
must not interfc with your wonderful work.’ 

Lath Ham Pr ishad smiled brilliantly all round — though 
very tact! till) siie smiled, not at Vaiir Dayal. but over his head 
— and took he It avi . 1 aila and a despairing Radha saw her 
off. ‘ 1 a-ta,' said Va/ir Dayal indifferently 

‘O Uncle,’ s.iid Amrita 

‘O Brother,’ s.iid Mira. 

But befee tin \ could say any more R.idha came tushing 
back into the toote pins failing out of her hair, and swooped 
down on Amrita ‘^ow what is all this?’ 

’All what ?’ Amrita said with a feeble attempt at innocence. 

Faria resumed he* scar m the middle ol the room with 
dignity and opened the proceedings : ‘Please explain yourself,' 
she called upon her husband. 

‘I am ill.’ he said. ‘1 have lever.’ 

Radha had so much to say that she did not know where to 
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start. She sank down on the settee and beat her temples; more 
hairpins came dropping out. ‘You have ruined my life,' she 
moaned. 'After all the trouble we went to and Lady Ram 
Prashad so willing — ’ 

‘So willing for what?’ Amrita asked, all her suspicions up 
.again. 

‘Such a good family.’ Radha wailed, ‘and now you have 
ruined it all.’ 

‘Mamma.’ Amr»ta demanded, ‘what have you been 
plotting?’ 

Radha sank back on the settee, her hand over her eyes: 
‘Shame and disgrace you have brought into our family.’ 

‘You did not know .” Vazir f)ayal said with glee. ‘They have 
been trying to marry you ofl to the Ram Prashads.’ 

Radlia shot forward again and her hand came down from 
her eyes We have been wo< king lor your good ! ' she shouted. 
'\\c ha\i been trying to save you from the harm you are 
doing yourself One ol th<' best matches in the whole of Delhi 
we have been arranging for you and now you have ruined 
it all . . .” 

‘Amrita.’ I aria auntie said, ‘will you please tell us what it 
is you and your uncle have been intending?’ 

”Vou have your intei ts, said Vazir Dayal with another 
unpleasant snigger, ‘and 1 have mine.’ 

‘What arc your interests?’ hi*- wife asked patiently. 

’A.t present they are little what-is-her-name here.’ 

‘What ! ’ cried Radha, and jumped up and flapped her arms 
.It him. 

‘Please do remember that I am ill,’ he said and shut his eyes. 

’What wa-> that he said, 1 aria ?’ Radha screamed. ‘What did 
he mean?’ 

‘Uncle meant,’ Amrita bravely spoke up, ‘that he is kindly 
giving us that is Hari and me, the money to go to England and 
be married there.’ Her mother let out a scream. ‘And I am 
very grateful to Uncle for helping me when you have all been 
doing your best to make me unhappy.’ 
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‘O no/ Mira protested, ‘we all love you.' 

‘I do not wish to be married to anyone but Hari,’ Amrita 
firmly continued. ‘And if Uncle will still give us the money, 
we will go to England and we will marry there where nobody 
can hinder us.’ 

‘It is nonsense,’ Tarla said. ‘You- uncle will not give you one 
pie even.’ 

‘Yes I will,’ Va*zir Dayal said, opening his eyes again ‘1 will 
give her all the money she wants.’ 

'Wait till Pappaji hears of this,’ Radha told him. 

‘That,’ he said, ‘is what I am looking forward to most’; and 
he shut his eyes again. 

‘How I thank God,’ said Mirar ‘that my Harish is a son With 
a son one does not have such troubles.’ Discovering that a 
crumb of chocolate-( ake still lemaincd on her upper lip. she 
flicked it ofl with her tongue and swallowed it. 


22 

RADHA was in the habit of taking her breakfast in a somewhat 
haphaz.ard manner J hough it was always a substanti.il enough 
breikfast . two or three tried eggs, w liich she ate out of the pan 
(mopping up the ghee w ith a piece of biead), several pieces of 
toast, a banana or an orange, some sweets and innumeiable 
cups ot very rnih > tea I his brcaklast she would carry around 
the hou'.c wlih her A bit ol it was consumed in the kitchen 
while she reprimanded the c<X)k. then, munching a piece of 
ioast,shc would go and exhoi t Amrita in her room; after which 
she made a short trip to the ganlen to eat a banana and point 
out to the gardener how he wasted hi-, time and her money; 
next she would turn to Krishna SenGupta, eating his breakfast 
on the veranda, to draw his attention to several deficiencies in 
his morals and manners; sipping a cup of tea and from a safe 
distance, she told the sweeper alxiut dirt and neglect; shouting 
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to the kitchen tor another cup of tea, she remembered several 
points she had omitted to mention to Amrita; and thence back 
again to the kitchen, where there were still many things which 
iiad to be brought to the notice of the cook. In this way, she 
was fond of observing, she kept her house in order: she was 
not, she said, one ot those ladies who did not know what was 
going on in their own households; with her everything was 
undef her own personal control and if things ran smoothly, 
'hey knew whom 't was they had to thank. Indeed, she did 
manage very well to give everybody a good upsetting start to 
the day; so that there w'as a general sense ol relief when, her 
brcaklast finished, she retired to her bath. 

But today she was not her usual self at all . I he cook remained 
undisturbed — and very surprised — in the kitchen, while she 
sat on the veranda with her frying-pan and her cup ot tea and 
complained to Krishna about the ingratitude of daughters. He 
W'as not the audience she could ha^'e wished for; he did not 
seem to be listening very intently, nor did he express the 
required amount of surprise and honor when she informed 
him of A,mrita’s plot with her unde. Still, she knew that he 
never did register the expected emotions to the expected 
degree; it was, she often contemptuously explained to him, 
his way of showing ho much cleverer he was than other 
people. 

She sighed, she moaned, she complained most bitterly, 
while he remained stolidly eating his breakfast. ‘None of you 
young people has an) feelings ! ’ she cried at last; for which he 
absent mindedly apologised. He was thinking about a letter 
which he had received that morning from Calcutta It offered 
him the Assistant Editorship of what was made out to be a 
new, but very promising, paper there, and he was seriously 
thinking the offer ov er. 1 he salary would probably be lower 
than his present one. and the work a gcxid deal harder : but he 
was tempted. For one thing, he was getting tired of students 
who seemed to be interested in their subject only in so far as 
it touched on the final examination: for another, he was 
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beginning to get a little homesick : he wanted to see Calcutta, 
meet his old friends, speak Bengali, eat sea-fish. Then, too, if 
he went to Calcutta he need not see Amrita any longer, nor be 
forced to play a part in her affair with Hari. 

‘But still,’ Radha was saying, ‘you are quite a sweet boy. 
Often I wish to myself, why coul I she not have cared for this 
one instead of that other 

He made no comment; he was still thinking how nice it 
would be to get away. 

‘At least,’ she said, ‘you come from a good family and one 
would not iccl disgraced ’ She wiped a piece of bread round 
her frying-pan swallowed it and licked her fingers. 

‘You had a letter this morrang.’ she informed Krishna. ‘It 
was from Calcutta, but it was not from your mother nor from 
your father. It was written with typewriter.’ 

‘Why did you not open it ” he said. 

‘What IS > our opinion of me,’ she demanded, ‘do you think 
I have no breeding?’ 

‘Lots of breccfing ’ he mui mured and drank ofl hiscupoftea 

‘It is time you had a wife.’ she told him. ‘Your mother must 
be asking fiom Cnkulta why do you not bring me home a 
nice daughtei-in-l,iw .’ 

‘No,’ he answf red with truth llis mother had never spoken 
to him about such things; he doubted whether she ever 
thought about them a grcai deal, she was not like other 
women. 

‘I would much like to meet your mothei and speak with 
her,’ she said ‘Wh\ do >ou not ask her to come, I have told 
you often My bttle home is hers.’ 

The gardener hove into sight and she shouted at him 
triumphantly 'I can see you ’ Now 1 can see how you waste 
the time for which I pay j'ou too much money ! If 1 did not 
watch them,’ she told Krishna, ‘all day they would lie under 
the trees and eat my food.’ 

‘O, O,’ she began to w ail again suddenly, 'but you have not 
told me what I am to do with my Amrita ’ 
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‘Is she my daughter V he said. 

‘I will get more syinpathy from a dead jackal than from 
you. You have no heart at all. 1 here is no one to help me. no 
one even to listen to me with sympathy. A woman is weak, 
she cannot carry such a burden alone on her own shoulders. 
He calls this tea. it is like sour coconut water. Not even tea 
he can make, everything I have to do myself.’ She sighed, 
swallowed a banana in three bites and announced. ‘Now 1 will 
,'0 and take bath ’ 

Lett alone at last. Krishna dress out his letter and Ijegan to 
read it again; but a lew minutes later. Amrita came down, 
very camioush , asidng, ‘She has gone V 

’She is in the bath,’ Ktishrta said and drew out a chair. 
A^mrita sat down; she looked very tired and had cjrcles under 
her eyes. She woie a while seersucker housecoat which came 
down to her ankles and made her appear slimmer and slighter 
than ever She was looking rather older than her age and very 
pathetic . 

‘She has told you ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ’ Krishna said wearily: he felt it was too early in the 
morning to have to endure these confidences. 

Rut she was too intent on her own feelings to notice his. ‘So 
now they know',’ she sai'' 

‘Yes.’ U she had not looked so pathetic, he would have got 
up and walked away. It struck him that she was really getting 
rather a bore with her insistent narping on ever the same 
theme. The idea w'as comforting, for one does not have to 
love a bore 

‘But it makes no dillerence,’ she went on earnestly. ‘They 
may as well know, what does it matter’ We shall go. They 
cannot stop us.’ 

Suddenly, <dmost before he realised himself what he was 
going to say. and seemingly casual, he let out. ‘I too shall 
probably be leaving Delhi.’ 

It was some time before this sank in. Then she looked at 
him and said. ‘No.' 
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‘What “no”?' he said testily. 'If you can go, surely 1 can.’ 

She stared at him with wide-open eyes. ‘But why should 
you . . .?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked annoyed. 

‘Please do not go.’ .she pleaded unexpectedly. 

‘What difference does it make to you?’ he asked, with a 
little laugh. She did not answer but simply continued to look 
at him with a shocked expression on her face. He played with 
a tea-spoon, gently clinking it against the qjip while he waited, 
in embai rassment and some suspense, for an answer. 

She shook her head. ‘I had never thought of it.’ 

‘Never thought of what ?’ 

‘That you might one day go from us.’ 

‘You had thought of me as hxed and permanent, like the 
cistern and the water-tank?’ 

She smiled wanly and said, ‘1 have even forgotten how it 
was belore you came. It is only — how long now? — three 
years, and yet already I have forgotten.’ 

‘After two d.tys,’ he said, ‘it will be as if I had never lieen.’ 

She smiled again and said, ‘I do not think so.’ 

This answer embarrassed him — ^it looks as if I had been 
hshing lor it, he thought with a slight feeling of shame. He 
tried to cover it up by saying brusquely, ‘and anyway you 
will not he here; you will be in England ’ 

es.’ she said without contdclion and almost absently. 

Krishna quite lorgot that five minutes ago he had decided 
that she was a bore and had wished she would stop talking. 
Now all he wanted was for her to start talking, to answer him 
fully, completely and at the greatest length. He pressed her. 
shamelessly, ‘If you arc not even here, what difference does 
it make to you if I am here or nt)t ?’ and waited anxiously for 
her answer, looking a little away from her and still playing 
with the tea-spoon. 

But whereas before she had been willing to talk in the 
greatest detail, now, when he wanted her to. she would hardly 
talk at a’l. All she said w^as, ‘I had not thought of that,’ and got 
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up and moved away, murmunng something about taking a 
bath. 

’Your mother is in the bathroom ! ’ he shouted after her. 
Which for some unknown reason made her laugh; but she 
did not come back. 


23 

RADHA had no difficulty in finding out Hari's address. She . 
borrowed Mira’s c.jr and chaufieur. drove up to the radio 
station, intimidated the otficeikin the Duty Room, got Hari’s 
address out of him and then drove straight off tQ his home. 
She was dressed in her most expensive sari, a metallic-blue 
Mysore silk with an elaborate border, and wore almost all her 
jewels; long golden ear-rings set with large stones and 
dangling nearly to her shoulders, rows of necklaces, her 
fingers glittering with rings, her arms with bracelets. She 
looked \ery splendid if a trifle barbaric. She leant regally 
against the pale cream car seat and as they came to Hari’s 
colony wrinkled her nose in disdain at all the evidence of 
middle<lass domestic lif'’ the utility government houses, the 
children running in the roads, the occasional shops full of 
cheap household goods, the trunks and charpoys visible 
through open doors. 

When they arrived at Hari’s house — one in a row. identical 
with all the others, and the new distemper already beginning 
to peel — she waited for the chauffeur to open the door for her 
and then swept into the house, calling, ’Who is there ? ’ 

Only the children came, stared at her. and giggled: and 
when she commanded them to go and get somebody , went on 
staring and giggling. 

She turned from them and called again, very loudly and 
sharply. ‘Who is there?’ 

Then Mohini appeared, wringing a wet shirt, and she too 
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stopped and stared, her hands mechanically wringing, the 
water dripping unheeded down her legs. 

Radha said very haughtily, ‘I wish to speak with the famil> 
of Hari Sahni. I am Mrs. Chakravarty,’ she added significantly. 

Mohini registered no recognition. She went on wringing the 
shirt, though no more water can^e out. Suddenly one of the 
children shot out his hand and pointing at Radha cried. 

Mamma w ho that?’ 

Radha looked \cr) stern. ‘Youi children have bad manners,’ 
she informed Mohini, who automatically swung the wet shirt 
m the direction of the children’s ears; they fled, but peeped 
m from outside. 

‘Who is it V came the \oiceof Han’s mother, and when she 
got no answer, shouted, ‘O Mohini ! ' 

Mohini looked at the visitor and said, ‘My mother is 
praying.’ 

‘She seems to have finished now.’ Radha said «cidl>. 

‘Yes please,’ Mohini said, and turned and ran. 

Radha was left alone standing regally in the middk of the 
room. She tried to ignore the children staring at her. finger in 
mouth, from the dooiway, and looked disdainfully round the 
room. It was plainly and pat<hil> whitewashed and the 
furniture consisted of two charpo>s with the strings coming 
loose, an earthenware water-cooler, two black tin trunks with 
huge padlocks, and a faded photograph of an old woman, with 
a garland hung around the frame, ‘And such a home m> 
Amrita should marry in.’ Radha reflected with disgust. 

Hari’s mother came waddling in, tugging at her white 
cotton san in an attempt to straighten it and, joining her hands 
in greeting, pleaded, ‘Please command me.’ Mohini, timid 
though curious, hovered behind her. 

Radha did not return the greeting. She said coldly . ‘You are 
Hari Sahni’s mother?’ 

The old woman bowed her head in assent. ‘He is my eldest 
son,’ she said. ‘The best son a mother could have.’ 

Radha drew up sarcastic eyebrows —a finesse she had learnt 
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trom I aria, but one which was lost on her present audience. 

1 wish to speak with you about your son and my daughter 
Amrita.’ 

The mother and Mohini exchanged glances, puzzled at first 
but suddenly enlightened, and Mohini began, ‘O it is that — ’ 
and then stopped herseli clapping her hand before her mouth 
Please come,’ the mother said, and led the way to the other 
loom, the one with the two fadeti arm-t hairs and the mat on 
he floor. Radha^o) lowed, stepping very caretully and 
gathering her saii rlo->e about her. She did not take her shoes 
oil w hen she entered the room 

‘Send the servant to my daiightei \ house,’ the mother said 
in an undertone, and Mohini went ijuit kl> to chase the Servant 
to Prema’s house 

■please sit,’ the mother fxgged Radha sat down in one ol 
the arm-chairs: she sat lioli upnght, not touching the sides, 
ind stared at tire colon led photograph of Gandliiji on the wall. 
‘You do ns gre a honour ’ the mother said. 

R idha ignored this 1 have «.ome to speak about your son 
and m> daughter.’ she announced. ‘My car and chauffeur are 
waiting outside. I have still other places to visit. Lady Ram 
Piashad Khanna i-> (‘xpccting me for lunch, my time is short.’ 

‘'lou must not Iej\o y I ousc >-(> soon,’ the mother said. 
You must let us honour our guest Mohini, go prepare with 
your own hands .i shcrbi t lor oic guest. Please rest,’ she told 
Radha ‘It is very hot outside and >ou must sit in comfort.’ 

’lady Ram Prashad is expiecting me. 1 must talk with you. 
It is a very serious business Your son— ’ 

Mohini handed her a large glass of bright red sherbet. 
Murmuring that slie w is not thirsty, Radha took it and began 
to drink at once; she loved sherbet and this one was very 
sweet. 

‘It is to your taste ?’ the old woman asked anxiously. 'It is 
sweet enough?’ Radha nodded over the rim of the glass. 
‘Please command us.’ the old woman said. ‘This is your home 
W'e are only \our st i vants ’ 
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Radha began to relax in her arm-chair. Ihe sherbet had 
done her good. ‘Your house is cool,’ she granted graciously, 
and added, though more sollly than before, ‘I must speak with 
you about your son.’ 

Then Prema arrived soon as she saw Radha she was sorry 
that she had not changed her clo'hes. but had run across as 
she was in thepld salwar-kami/ she wore at home. But she 
hoped to make up for the simplicity of her clothes by the 
dignity of her behaviour She gi eeted Radk.' with joined hands 
and sat — since Ixilh the arm-chairs were occupied and the 
mat not quite up to the dignity she hoped to display — on one 
of the cane stools Radha returned the greeting with polite 
condescension 

‘My eldest daughlci ' the old wom.Mi explained Radha 
joined her hands again. 

‘I came running so quickly.’ Prema in hci gtuteelest 
accent, ‘I did not PA en ple.isesce change my clothes I walked 
here,’ she explained to Radha ‘It is very close 'o I did not 
need the car.’ 

Radha said, ‘I will take you back in my cai if you wish My 
c haulier is with me’ I his was unnecessary because Prema had 
seen both cat and rhaulteur standing outside 

‘Please do not in any tsay trouble yoursell : it e aciv neat 
and walking is said to b'' good for the health ’ 

The old woman nodded her head sagely and remarked 
‘bspecially for women A\'ho havt retoAP'ed from childbirth 
Alter their lorty days they should A\alk as much as possible ’ 

‘I have e\in heard ’ Radln contiihuud, ‘that they should 
walk and take exercise befene their lortA davs are finished.' 

‘It is a modern ihco-'y ' Pn ma said ‘It is my belief th.it wt 
should follow these modern theories Our ways are too old- 
lashioned; they are out of dale 01 course one can only be 
modem if one is educated. Too many of our ladies are not 
educated.’ 

‘We must go out into the world,’ Radha said ‘We ladies 
have too long been shut up in our homes, now we must go out 
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.ind work side by side with men. There is much work tor us 
to do. Social work.’ she added importantly. ‘You are interested 
m so< ial work?’ 

Prema nodded. ‘It is very suitable tor ladies.’ 

Suddenly Mohini jumped up and lan out. A minute later 
thty heard the sound oi hearty, unrestrained vomiting. 

■ V,y poor daughter,’ the old woman said pljjcidly. ‘But it is 
our lot. She has three already.’ 

‘What month ?^adlia asked biiskly. 

‘Onl^ the third. '1 hat is wh> she vomits so much ' 

‘I was the same with m> Amtila,’ Radha ‘aid. ‘Here 1 would 
eat, there I would voimi ii all out again It is a diflicull time.’ 
.\nd when Mohini cann Ivuk* looking pleased with herself, 
she told her, ‘You must nm hit an> thing, you must be very 
I arelul in this month.’ 

‘She is sliong,’ said Prema and Mohini laughed and hid her 
late in her arm. ‘I wish.' Prt ma went on, ‘I had a part of her 
ht alih .My ow n health is very weak, always I suffer with my 
siomaih ’ She patted it. but did not mention that she spent 
most ol her time lying on the bed eating sweets. 

‘■^ou are a delicate type.’ Radha said, though Prema was as 
iturdy as lur ‘istrr, only round instead ol sqiiatc, plumper, 
otter. ‘I'kc my Anirita, s iC also is a very delicate type ol girl. 
1 wony much about her health ’ 

‘She is very slim,’ said Prema. 

You have met hv i ?’ Radha too.v her up at once. ‘You have 
met my child ?’ 

'Once she was at my hoiise. We had tea and conversation 
together. A very charming girl.’ 

A pearl,’ said 1 lari’s mother who had not met her. 

‘I also have seen your son,’ Radha said. ‘He makes a very 
good impression. I believe they met at the radio station, isn’t 
it ? She met many charming people there; it is a pity that now 
she must leave from there, but then there are more important 
things in a girl’s life.’ She took out a little handkerchiel and 
dabbc'd it under her nose ‘Yes, a girl grows up. she is educated 
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— ^my Amrita has had the best education, we sent her to a 
convent and later to the Lady Wilmot College, she is B.A.. a 
graduate, you must be knowing — ^perhaps for a little time she 
does some work, onl> to pass the time away, >ou understand, 
and then at last it is time for us to be thinking ol a good 
husband for her.’ 

‘With all daughters it is so,’ the old woman said. ‘Oiten it 
IS a great worry.’ 

‘I thank God.’ Radha said, ‘with m> Am/ita it is no worr> 
Of course I should not speak yet but we are all sisters. One of 
the first families in Delhi,’ she hinted, ‘a beautiful fair l)o> , he 
has just completed his studies in Vmerica, a very highly 
educated boy, very clever.’ 

'She deserves all h.ippiness, th( old woman said ‘May she 
wash the faces of a hundred son^ ’ 

Frema echoed the sentiment and added, sighing^ ‘V\ hen w-e 
see our younger brothers and sisters married then we know' 
our youth has gone 1 rciiu mbci my brother Han. it seems 
only yesterday when he w'ls no bigger than Mohini’s 
youngest, and now he too 

‘A lovely fair giil,’ Han’s mother hinted, a match woah> 
ol my son ' 

Radha’s mouth had 1 alien open and she looked in bcwildei 
nient from the mother to the daughter and back again ‘What.’ 
she cried at last, rather forgetting herself, ‘you do not mean to 
say he is being married ! ’ 

‘We have betrothed him ’ Piema said smugly, ‘a beautiful 
fair girl, and liom a hrst-class family ’ 

‘But he has not told \ ou 7’ c ried Radha ou do nor know ’ 
I hey are wanting to go to Fngland. He has not told you ?’ 

‘To England?’ Prema said Who is wanting to go to 
England?’ 

‘But your brother and my Amrita of course, w'ho else ! ’ 

‘Our Hari cannot go to Fngland, how can he go. he has no 
money and Suri will not give him. And he is betrothed, how' 
can he go with your daughter , it is not possible.’ 
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"It is true ! ' Radha cried. ‘O. how they deceive us ! From my 
girl’s own lips I heard it, they want to go to England and be 
married there ! ’ 

The old woman ga^e a little scream and called upon her 
gods and her fathers. 

‘It is a joke.’ Prema said uneasily. 

‘Joke ! ’ Radha cried. ‘Is it a joke when a boy and a girl, both 
betrothed and from respectable families, wan* to run away 
♦ogether? Joke? I jannot laugh at such a joke ’ 

T he old woman rocked herself backwards and forwards, her 
hands clasped over her face Mohini’s eyes had grown quite 
round and her mouth was open 

‘This is how our children rtpay us,’ Radha said. ‘All our 
life wc have given tor them and now that they no longer need 
us they trample on our hearts.’ 

‘Ah.’ the old woman cried, taking her hands from her face, 
■for what sins in our past lives are wc so punished ? ’ Her words 
filled the room, piessed them into silence, and they sat brood- 
ing over the ingratitude of children 

At this moment a hawker grinned through the window and 
offered balloons. 

’Get away from here, we have enough troubles!’ Prema 
screamed at him, so vch«. iieiitly that, contiary to his usual 
practice, he withdrew at once. 

Indignation did her good She '‘raightened herself up and 
turning to Radha, said with grim determination : ‘You need 
not worry. Your daughter is sale : she will not go to England 
with our Hari. You may leave it to us. If an elder sister cannot 
command her brother, who can ? We will marr) him. straight 
away we will marry him, no more delay At once 1 will call 
for the girl's parents and all will Ijc arranged We will have 
the wedding next week, finished, he will have a wife and there 
is an end.’ 

Radha’s eyes brightened, and she asked, ’You can do this?’ 

‘But of course we can do it Wc are his family. It is our 
right to command him ’ 
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‘1 should have come before/ Radha said. ‘These matters can 
only be arranged when the women of the two families come 
together. We should have spoken together before ’ 

‘When two families, honourable and respectable, come 
together,’ Prema said, and arranged her duppata, ‘all things 
will be settled ’ 


24 

\Nr> while all this was going on, though poignantly unaware 
of it, Hari and Amrita sat up in'thc canteen of the radio station 
and looked miserable over cold coffee Hari was looking round 
lowaids the dooi , prepared to pounce with smile and gicetiiig 
on any acquaintance who might come in He e\en kept his 
hand on the spare chair ready to ('raw it out (tnly no one 
came It was too earl) for lunch and too laic for coffee, and 
there were only a couple of announcers fiom the Persian 
section sitting over *n the far corner They seemed to be 
talking very wildlv and gesticulating a lot, sometimes when 
he took his eyes ofl the door, Han watched them and was 
fascinated 

Amnta did not notice his abstraction She was too busy 
thinking alxiut w'hat she ought to be saying to him, she knew 
she ought to be urging him about something but was not quite 
sure about what They had to decide on something, she and 
Hari, on something definite and irrevocable which would — 
was that what she wanted ^ -bring them close together and 
shut their two families out That surely, was what she 
wanted ? It was what she had wanted for so long now, and so 
intensely; this feeling of it-does-not-matter-any-more was 
probably only due to tiredness of course it mattered, what 
else was there it not she and Hari ? She looked at him, missed 
the usual sudden stab of love and thought, how tired I am. 
Surreptitiously she stroked bis little finger with her index 
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finger. He gave a start, then took his eyes off the two Persian 
announcers and looked at her; it took quite some time before 
he smiled. 

‘My poor one,’ s’ne smiled back at him. ‘We are both so 
nervous.’ 

He considered this for a while, then nodded with a grave 
expression on his face, ‘Yes, nervous,’ he said. ‘My nerves are 
bad.’ 

‘It is the strain,’ she said 

‘Strain?’ 

‘Of not knowing what to do or what is to happen next.’ 

He sighed deepl> and said, ‘lhal is true.’ He tried nut to 
think of Sushila and the Anarvl family. 

‘Please Han.’ she said, ‘now we must decide wc cannot go 
on like this.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said vaguely and without hope. Decide, always 
nowadays from all sides it was decide; always there was that 
feeling of uncase, preventing him from being happy and 
< omfortablc When all he asked was to be left as he was, to sit 
w ith his friends in the coffee-house, to go to the cinema, to lie 
oil his charpo) in the courtyard at home, staring up into the 
skv and thinking about being in love with Amrita. But . . . 

cs,’ he said, 'we must d riac.’ 

The word ‘decide’ made hei no happier either. It was like 
spinning a coin and not know'ing ' 'hich side to hope for In a 
wa> it was only the residual impetus of the desire of many 
weeks before that kept her silting there talking to him; 
instead ol le.aving it all, giving up and going home to, yes, to 
sleep. 

Two more people came in. Hari looked at them eagerly but 
he did not know them; they were two fat Arabs who sat down 
and ordered lunch. Now Hari caught the smell of ferad and 
knew at once that he was hungry. 

Making a great effort to collect herself, Amrita fastened 
on to the notion ‘England’ and said, ‘We must go to England,’ 
because that was what had once been decided. At least it was 



something definite, so she said. 'We must make our arrange- 
ments to go to England.’ 

He nodded. He did not think this a suitable moment to 
announce his hunger, though he wanted very much to eat. 1 he 
smell ot food insidiously wound itself around his appetite: he 
inhaled deeply as if by smellii g more he ntight begin to 
taste. 

‘All we really' have to do,’ Amrita was saying, ‘is book our 
tickets, what else is there ?' 

‘What else.’ he echoed, trying to identity the smell : could 
It be oven-baked fish his favourite dish? 

‘01 course, we must get passports,’ she said in a businesslike 
manner, ‘and there are some ivijer tions. But I do not think wo 
shall ha\e mudi trouble with them, they are only’ — and she 
used a phrase of which her grandlather had always liecn fond 
' -‘a matter of routine.’ 

‘Yes ’ he said. As casually as he could he brought his elbow 
on to the table so as to steal a quick look at his wrist-watch. 
Quartet to one ! \o wonder he was feeling hungry. The Arabs 
were by this time well away, eating very rapidly and darting 
with their folks from one subsidiary dish into the other. He 
could see now that it was oven-baked fish they were eating, 
with oven-baked bread and spiced vegetables and all the 
accompany ing pickles; he could hear them relish it even from 
this distance. 

‘So--’ she said, and ‘So — ‘ he said and the\ looked at one 
another, thinking of different things. 

‘My little Amrita,’ he said after a while, striking out on a 
new line, ‘are you all right in your health ?’ 

‘My health?’ 

‘I am very worried about you,’ he said. ‘I do not think you 
are looking after yourself well. Not at all well. I am worried, 
yes worried.’ Anci he nodded and looked worried. 

‘O Hari,’ she said, quite touched. 

‘For instance, I notice you are not eating enough. You must 
eat ’ he said firmly. ‘I will sec to it myself. Just see’ — ^hc looked 
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at his wrist-watch — ‘ it is ten to one and you have not yet eaten 
>our lunch. Now at once I will order for you. 1 think today 
there is oven-baked fish, that is very good lor the healt h . it will 
make you strong almost at once. What will you like to have 
with it.’’ 

She let him order, which he did in his usual carctul. almost 
anxious, manner. Ihe canteen was quite full by now and he 
was constantly turning round and greeiihg his manj 
acquaintances. Amrita was feeling a little more rcla.xed; she 
tound Hari’s solicitude very pleasant, the more pleasant 
because it was so novel and unexpected; it v as good to have 
him take the initiative, it rtlieied her of some strain So she 
leant back a little in her chair and said ‘W hat do vou suggest 
we do then. Hari ?’ in a soft yielding voice 

He was turned away from her waving at somebody, and 
did not hear She had to repeat the question in a slightl) louder 
voice. He turned back to her, looking puzzled : ‘Do’’ 

She shut her eyes and s.'iid, ‘^ou irc thinking only of your 
oven-baked fish,’ and was promptly surprised at herselt 
‘No no.' he protested, ‘it is of you 1 am thinking.’ 

And then the food came and he said. ‘Ah. now you will eat 
and at once you will tee! happier.’ which she diil not bother 
to dispute. 


25 


MRS. \NAND was inclined to lx* difficult; Mr. Anand also looked 
worried. 

‘Such a short time,’ he murmui'*'’ gnawing his hp 

‘It is not possible.’ his wife said with decision. 

But Prema was firm; it must be possible, w'as her answer, 
implicit in her silence to their objections. Beneath the softer 
inflections of politeness, her voice was iron : ‘It is better so. 
We have been speaking '•bout it. and it is better so.’ 
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‘But why, why?’ Mr. Anand pleaded. 

‘Impossible,’ Mrs. Anand repeated. 

Prema called to her servant: 'Pritam! Bring coca-cola 
quickly ! ’ She turned to her visitors. ‘You will take coca-cola 7 ’ 

‘It is impossible,’ Mrs. Anand said. ‘We cannot arrange in 
such a short time. And why should it be necessary ? We had 
agreed — a year they can wait, they are both so young.’ 

A polite little smile appeared on Prema's lips; it was a smile 
oi patient negation. ‘It is better so,’ she repeated, and pointedly 
gave no other rea.son. Her silence made the position very dear: 
you. it plainly told the Anands, are from the girl’s side, 
therefore it is your duty to do as we say. 

Mrs. ■\iiand understood only too well, and it made her 
I urious. She sal with a very straight bark in Prema's courtyard, 
and her eyes glittered. ‘It is not better.’ she replied. 'We cannot 
— how tan we 7 — arrange in such a short time celebrations 
.suitable for the marriage of our eldest daughter .•W e would 
l)e shamed e\ ery where.’ 

Her husband nodded in gloom> agreement. Prema only 
rearranged her duppaM in a more becoming fashion. 

‘It is impossible,’ Mrs. Anand said. 

‘Very diHicult,’ Mr. Anand murmured. 

‘Not very difficult.’ Mrs. Anand spoke out clearly, ‘but 
itnpossible.’ 

Pritam came back with twe bottles of coca-cola which he 
presented to the visitors. They both began to suck their straws 
immediately. Mr. Anand humped up and depressed, she 
upright and very determined. 

Prema softened a little. ‘It is not good to make young people 
wait too long.’ she said, by way of explanation, though in a 
rather take-it-or-lcave-it manner. 

‘In our time we waited,' Mrs. Anand took her up 
immediately, ‘till our families thought it fit that we should be 
married and all the arrangements were well completed.’ 

‘In our time,’ Prema answered as promptly. Things were 
different. ^Ve were betrothed as children and there were 
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jlways many >oars to wait: a few months did not make any 
difference then.’ 

‘And what difference do they make now ? ' Mrs ^nand said 
keenly, leaning forward a little. 

But Prema evaded the question ‘We are thinking only of 
the children. They should not be made to wart loo long ’ And 
she called briskly to Pritam to take .iway the empty coca-cola 
botttes. 

Hari’s mother rapie walking into the court) ard. greeting 
the visitors with joineil hands and a wide smile She sat down, 
smiling with her naked Iret tucked under her, and fanned 
herself with a date-leal 

‘How hot it is,’ she said tanning away ‘Will the cold season 
never come to us this year’’ 

But Mrs Anand was b) this time m no mood to talk politely 
about the weather She turned to the old woman and urged 
‘ To arrange such an important oc casion in sue h a hurry —it is 
bad. It will surely not bring good lu^k to the children.’ 

The mother sighed and said. ‘May the great (lod protect 
them and give them all blessing.’ 

Mrs. Anand pressed her point- ‘How can we ask God to 
protect them when we ourselves fail to do our duty by them 
and do not give them thv. celebrations of which they are 
worthy ' 

‘It is the business of the girl’s tan iy.’ Prema dropped in. ‘to 
see that the celebrations are worth) You cannot accuse us if 
they are unworthy ’ 

Mr Anand watched ms wiie apprehensivel) But though 
she turned on Prema with angry eyes, her words were under 
control : ‘Our daughter vs ould never need to be ashamed if the 
arrangements for her wedding wer - » ily in the hands of her 
own family. To her grandchildren even she could boast of the 
greatness ot the day. But how can we — ^within a week — ^what 
can we do within a week ? It is not reasonable it cannot be 
asked of us.’ 

P'-en a unly shrugged •'er shouldeis but th-' old w'oman 
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still smiling, still tanning, attempted to soothe: ‘Ot tourse 
everything will be done to make the celebrations great and 
memorable, we know it. we know what to exjiecl of Sushila’s 
family: and even though the time is not so much — ’ 

‘It is no time at all,’ Mrs. Anand took her up. ‘A week is 
nothing when months arc wanted ' 

‘It will be too difficult,’ Mr. \nand murmured 
‘Sometimes.’ the old woman ‘■aid calmly, ‘things are done 
l)ctter in a short time than in more time. .\' hen w e has e more 
time, we say “tomorrow, w'e will do it tomortow. there is 
enough time”, but then suddenly the day is ur'on us and we 
have done nothing, because always w‘e ha\(‘ be'p saying 
“tomorrow” But when thertr’is only a little time, rlierc is no 
“tomorrow" and every minute of the day the woik is 
done.’ 

‘With us,’ Mrs Anand said, all dignity, ‘the work would be 
done every minute even if we have one year lor our prepara 
tions. We would nevei neglect oui daughter’s honour.’ 

’We know it well ' ' the old woman cried 'And because we 
know it, that is why we c an ask you to make all things ready 
within a shorter time We know' you will never fail us and 
Iterause it is necessary to hav'e the wedding earlier—’ 
‘W'hy!’ Mrs. Anand then cried ‘but why is it necessaiy.’ 
1 his you have not told us and this we want to hear ! ’ 

I he old woman answered smoothly and at once. ‘Is it not 
right lor two beautilul young people to be joined and united 
as cjuickly as possible? Why make them sutler with delay ? 1 
will tell you the truth ; our Hari — ’ 

‘Yes please ’’ Mrs Anand said, listening intently. 

‘ — tame to us, and tears were in his eyes and he said “I love 
.Sushila who is to be my wife so mur h 1 cannot wait till the 
time that has been fixed for our marriage: please arrange it for 
tomorrow'." W'e said, “tomoriow, how can we do it 
tomorrow, have you no thought lor the girl’s family ?’’ but he 
cried and wept and begged o' us so much, we then thought and 
delibcr 't<*d and talked imong ourselv es until we decided as we 
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have told you. Thai is the reason why we have asked you to 
change your plans lor us. il ir is not too much inconvenience, 
only to save sufftring to the poor young people. Pritam ! ’ she 
tailed, ‘one glass water ! ’ 

‘One glass water ior Mataji!’ Prema shouted. 

"Mrs. Anand frankly looked her iinbeliel Her husband 
scratched his head, glanced at his wile, scratched again and 
said. So that is it, that is T.' 

Yes,’ the old woman said, without blinking, ‘that is our 
reason.’ and she raised the glass ot water to her lips 


26 

wMi'N Han ( amt io his home in the evening, he lound only 
Mohiiii and the childien there 1 he children at once clung to 
his logs and tilt'd to cliiab on tC) his shoulders and he 
aii*oniaiu all) patted and pine hed them Mohini was squatting 
h\ the water-lap in the courtyard, washing dishes and 
groaning to hersell ‘God great God ’ she ‘•aid and made 
voi'Uting noist s in her throat. Hon did nut notice her disiress: 
he only noticed that the p.ace was uncoiiimoidy cinpi> and 
asked ‘Where has everybody gone.^’ tickling the youngest 
child under the ribs. 

Mohini wiped lier arm. bared to the elbow, ov'r her 
torehcad; she held a swab in one hand and with the other 
grasped a pot.JI feel so bad,‘ she groaned, and repealed the 
vomiting noise. This lime Hari noticed and at once turned 
sympathetic eyes on her. ‘You are ill ? And they ha\ c left you 
alone?’ 

‘Who cares about me ?’ she wailed, then immediately after- 
wards laughed at herself and began vigorously it) scrub the 
pot. ‘What can they do ? It is nature, no one can help me,' she 
said laughing. 

Hari did not understand but he assumed that she was. alter 
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all, all right, so at once he turned to another topic : 'What is 
for my dinner?’ 

As he sat eating in the courtyard, Mohini informed him 
from the kitchen. ‘Mataji bought a piece of fish for you this 
morning. 1 he fishman came, it was the other one. not the one 
who always comes and he wanted one rupee for the fish but 
we scx5n told him and of course he give it lor lourteen annas 
How they try to cheat us. it is good that we know the right 
price of things.’ , 

‘Where is it ’’ Hari asked, looking up lor the first tine Irom 
his lood Ihe childien sat solemnh in a row. watching him 
eat 

‘Mataji gave it to Babla,’ Monmi answered placidly 

Hari kept his hand suspended between his bowl and his 
mouth, vegetable tailing out ol the piece oi c hapiti he was 
holding It was not that he grudged the fish to his younger 
brother, but it was so unprec<*dcntf'd that Babla should have 
the extra titbit instead oi himself 

’Babla ate the hshl’ the children mt'd ‘How happy he 
was! ’ 

‘How he wiped his mouth afU'r'' Mohini laughed, and 
laughed again at the recollection of it, as she went bark to the 
tap and dirty dishes. 

Han was still pu/zled, but he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, scooping up more vegetable ’It is better so I had fish 
today, oven-baked fish I had ^nd Babla needs it more, he is 
only a boy, he is growing ’ 

’Do you not w'ant to know w'hv Mataji gave it to him 
Mohini asked from the tap ready to burst out l.iughing. 

‘Why ?’ Hari asked innoc e ntly 

But instead ot laughing, she suddenly became very serious 
and goggled at Han with round eyes. ‘O Brother,’ she said in 
a scared voice, ‘they are all so angry with you.’ 

The children too began to look scared. I hey stared at Han 
with huge black eyes and their Iront-tceth bit into their lower 
lips 
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‘Angry with me?’ Hari asked incredulously. 

‘^ou do not know what has happened,’ she said, ‘you do 
not know who was here today — ’ and she stopped and looked 
as if she did not know whether to l!iugh or be scared. 

I he children jumped up and danced round Hari and cried, 
‘In a big car she came, with a driver!’ 

'Who came?’ Hari asked looking at Mohini, who only 
nodded in confirmation. 

And the bangi'^s she wore, the children cried, ‘and all 
round her net k and in her ears and her sari was real gold and 
silver ! She was a ({ueen. Mamma no ? She was a queen, Sita she 
w as, like in the song ! ’ and thev began to sing 

■Quiet now,’ Mohini shouted, recollecting hersell, ‘quiet! 
Y ou will be pul in the o\ cn to bake ! ‘ But they were <to excited, 
she had to stream loudt r, ‘ 1 he oven lor \ou ! ’ and make as if 
to sei/c them before they would subside 

Wh.ai is it lhe\ are saying"’’ Hari appealed ‘W ho w'as it 
c ame today in a gold sari ? ‘ 

‘It was not gold,’ Mohini coiretted, ‘it was blue only the 
border was gold and the pallu. () how much money it must 
have cost, two months’ salary it must have been.’ 

But who?' Hari insisted. 

Mohini goggled at him again and tittered behind her hand 
‘O Brother,’ she said, tittering. 

‘Queen Sita ! ’ the children cried or they could stand it no 
longer, and began to sing again. 

Mohini scrambled to her feet and swung out right and left 
with her swab. Ihe children dodged skilfully. 

‘Please sit quiet now,’ Hari appealed, ‘and tell me who it 
was came.’ 

Mohini gate up the pursuit and only shook the sw ab at the 
children, who looked out. one lx:hind the other, from the open 
door of the living-room. 

‘They are so angry with you.’ Mohini said. ‘Mataji and 
sister.’ 

‘But who — ?’ Hari implored. 
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‘Your Memsahb — ’ Mohini began, then stopped to look at 
him out ol the corner of her eye. her mouth twitching. 

‘Amrita?’ Hari cried. 

‘file Mother,’ Mohini laid, 1 rankly bursting into laughter 
‘She sat in the room and drank sherbet.’ 

‘Two sherbets she drank!’ the children cried from behind 
the door. 

‘Here” llari a-ikcd incredulously. 

‘Here.’ Mohini answered. 

‘But what — ?' 

'.She told us everything,’ Mohini said, hall mournfully hall 
triumphantly ‘How angry Sister w'as, and Mataji. And now 
you are to be married next vttek, they sent for the Anands 
just now’ thc> are talking in Sister’s house 

Hari got to his feet and cried. ‘But what did she tell ?’ 

‘Everything,’ Mohini replied simply. 

‘What “everything”?’ hi ciicd even louder. 

‘You and this Memsahb, how y'ou are going to England 
togethei . she told it, and how angry Sister — ’ 

'She said that? She said . . .?’ 

‘That you are going to England.’ 

‘ 1 ?’ 

■ V ou and this Memsahb of yours.’ 

Hari sat down on a i harpoy and ran his fingers through his 
hair. Hie movement only lifted the oiled strands, then left 
them as sleek as bclote ‘It is a lie,’ he said, more to himsell 
than to Mohini. 

‘A lie?’ she caught him up at onre ‘You are not going? It 
is all a lie?’ 

He did not answer; could not answer, for he did not know 
himself whether it was tiue or not, whether he meant to go 
to England or not. He knew he had talked about it with 
.Amrita, or rather had heard her talking to him about it, but 
whether he had really ever had any serious intentions about 
it, he did not know. At any rate, it seemed fantastic now’ that 
anyone could have taken him seriously and could be taking 
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action against him because of it. It was like being punished for 
making up an innocent cinema-fantasy. 

‘It is all a lie then V Mohini pressed him 

He evaded the question by asking one of his own instead. 

‘ They are all at Sister’s house ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Mohini answered and then remembered : ‘You are to 
go there, an hour ago the servant came to say you are to come 
when you get home.’ 

‘What, belore eating dinner?’ 

‘You have eaten it now,’ she pointed out 

Once out in the street, Hari did not turn in the direction of 
Prema’s house. He t.dd himself that he wanted to cat a i)an 
first, and though there was a p'inwala just opposite the house, 
he made straight for the main ba/aar: there I will get a better 
pan, he explained to himself. 

He walked along, absent-mindedly picking bits of vegetable 
out of his teeth. He was thinking as hard as he could, trying to 
draw some definite strand out of the tangled skein of thoughts 
lodged in his head But the trouble was, as always, that he did 
not know what strand it wa^ he wanted to pull out. Prema 
angry, his mother angry, everybody angry — that was the 
worst; he thought about that first, that was what made him 
most unhappy. But then b remembered that Mohini had said 
he was to be married next week: that also was very bad. 
Amrita, what would she say ? He passed F. L. Shastri’s Private 
College, Girls and Boys Separate, P'Cparation for B.A. (Final), 
and looked automatically at the little group of girl students 
gathered outside They were all very plain, with thick waists 
and pigtails: only one drew his attention, a smiling girl, healthy 
and well-developed, wavy strands of hair escaping from her 
pigtail. She reminded him of — ^yes of course, of Sushila; only 
Sushila was prettier. Suddenly all his body flushed as he 
thought, Sushila, next week, and at once heTooked back at the 
girl — she too was slyly looking after him. but when he turned 
she swung away abruptly and laughed and talked the loudest 
among her companions — he looked back to remind himself 
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once more of rounded breasts and strong hips. Next week, 
he thought, and his heart leapt and his body ached with 
anticipation. 

He was walking in the middle of the road, and a boy 
wobbling on a bicycle with his little brother at the back and 
his little sister in front nearl> ran ioto him, but he did not even 
notice. He could think of nothing except of next week and 
sturdy, shapely legs outlined against a silken salwar. And it 
was only when hr tuincd into the street ol the bazaar that he 
remembered Amrita, and his lamily sitting angrily in Prema’s 
house. 

He slopped at a panwala and gloomily askt d for a pan with 
cardamoms and aniseed. It wj,, the conjunction ol the two 
thoughts, his family and Amrita that was so unpleasant. The 
anger ol his lamily could be wiped out and converted into love 
and tears and forgiveness by a simple submission and confes- 
sion of errot. all then would lie well and the mariiage would 
take place smoothly happily and amid rejoicing It was only 
—he shifted his pm lioin the !• It check to the right -only 
when he thought ol ^mrit•l thu the scene became clouded 
o\ er W as he to go to hi t and say, forgive me. 1 cannot go with 
you to Lngland, next w<ck I am to be married? He could 
imagine the si ene — not as bctw'cen himself and Amrita, but 
between two plump shadowy liguics with garlands round 
then necks siting in a jasmin- bower; his head was bowed, 
she stared dry eyed into the distance; there was silence except 
tor his heavy sighs, then she l>egan to sing, very low' and sad. 
a song of soricjw and separation 

I lis eyes now w ere moist with tears and he walked along 
rhew'ing his pan and thinking ol the inevitable, the fate- 
ordained ending to his great love He trained the sentences — 
our souls are as ore — ^thc cuiel world tears us asunder — and 
stepped out of the way ot two patnh-dogs snuffling around 
the Muslim meat-stall. He was to be sacrificed in marriage and 
the day that should have been full of rejoicing would be the 
unhappiest of his fife for he would think of nothing but 
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Amrita, the lost . . . But suddenly he visualised thick black 
lashes lowered over coy eyes, a surge of hair falling forward 
over a rounded cheek how thin Amrita was gelling, it 
occurred to him, she looked so thin and weak always, not like 
a Iresh young girl should look, not like — the strength oi her, 
the youth of her, the bursting bud. the promise; next week, 
and v/eakness flowed into his thighs as he tujned the corner 
by the huge poster advertising a cure for impotency'. with a 
tare of the ad '*rtiser in rimless spectac Ics 
He w as going towards his own house, not Prema ’s. but when 
he let himself notice this h * explained to himself that he was 
tired now and wanted to skep. And anyway' what was the 
point of talking now. it was alisettk d he would sac rifu e him- 
self to the wishes of his family' 

When he got home Mohini, serving dinner to her husband, 
shouted, ‘Again Sister has sent the servant to ask for you, 
where have you been ?' and her husband threw him a look of 
pity. 

But Hari only lay down on his charpoy. face downwards. 
Soon he was fast asleep 


27 

A. CURIOUS feeling of c ilm hovered about the house. At first 
Amrita could not understand the cause of it until suddenly 
she realised that of course it was her mother. Radha had 
become smooth and content Site no longer rushed about the 
house in a flurry of rebuke nor, every time she looked at 
Amrita. did she burst out into a di 'tribe on the ingratitude of 
daughters. Instead she sat on the sofa in the living-room, 
reading the newspaper with her shoes off and quietly smiling 
to herself. It seemed to Amrita almost sinister, this sudden 
change; from time to time she crcjit to the door of the living- 
room and apprchensiveh peeped inside at hci '-miling n’other. 
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During one of these peeps Radha looked up and caught 
Amrita’s eye; she smiled a bit more and patted the sofa, saying, 
‘\ou come and sit here with me, my pet, it is cooler here.’ 

Amrila advanced slowly, as if fascinated in spite of herself. 
‘Come,’ Radha said, moving over a little, and then, ‘Shall Gian 
bring you some tea or a sherbet, loy love ?’ 

Amrita shook her head and kept quite still when Radha 
stroked the hair ba« k Irom her forehead. 

‘M)- little one,' said the mother, stroking, ‘how pretty you 
are,' and \mrita fell like a small girl again, dependent on her 
mother and secure near to her She edged closer and put her 
head on Radha's shoulder. ‘Mv little star,’ Radha said, ‘my 
bird,’ playing with Amnia’s flair \mrita gave a little sigh: 
she sensed danger in the sudden diange, hut for the moment 
ignored it and let hersidf feel sccuic and comfortable. 

‘Shall I read to you liom the new paper my little heart?’ 
Radha asked W ouid yem lik- it U hat sh.dl 1 {fo (or you 7’ 

‘thily let me sit lieu with ycni. M imraa. and rest,’ Amrita 
intu mured. 

‘Rest, my beaut). Rest, rest, rest,’ she crooned, her arm 
about Amrita. soitly rocking \mriia shut her eyes and let 
hcisell be rockeci Sttor i vhilc she said with her eyes still 
d'ut, ‘Mamma . .' 

‘My bLaiity, n'\ star, niy life,’ Radha crooned. 

‘Mamma you ire not — ?’ and she- opened her eyes to look 
up at her mother Radha’s cheek was close abo\ e her, wrinkled 
and darkened \s ith age and very solt. 

‘Not what, mv onl) one?’ R.idhn said comfortably. 

'You arc not. ^mnta went on, looking very intently up at 
her mother, ‘making any arrangements — ?’ 

‘Arrangements, my sweetest?’ 

‘With Lady Ram Prashad or anybody?’ 

Radha went right on rocking, crooning under her breath, 
'My child, God’s gift to me,’ and then answered smoothly, ‘No, 
my love, I will do nothing that displeases you.’ 

Amrita lifted her head Irom her mother’s shoulder and said, 
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'Because, you see, Mamma, even if you do, it will be no good, 
because I am going to marry Hari . W e will go away to England 
together.’ 

‘Rest now, sweetest,’ Radha murmured: and then Krishna 
SenGupta appeared in the doorway and stood there looking at 
them both 

‘How ch.uming.’ he said. ‘Mother and Daughter.’ 

‘Go away,’ Radha cried, ‘why must you always come 
Ik tween us? Can you not leave u> alone togdhei for one 
moment?’ 

•^le stepped into the room, paying ‘But \ on have no secrets 
from me' Amrita disengaged hcrstll from her mother’s 
encircling arm and tidied her uair 

‘1 went to the kitchen to find (nan.’ Kiishna sa^l ‘and do 
vou think he was there?' 

‘Naturally not ’ Radha answered with dignity, 'ho has gone 
to bazaar He has other work e\C( nt only to v. ait on you ’ 

Krishna sat down in an arm c hair and said ‘ I ben when he 
comes back please ttll him to go incl get my laundry back ’ 

’Why do yon want your laundry early Raclhi asked, and 
promptly supplied her own answer ‘Only so as to cause 
trouble to others ' 

'Ih. 1 t too,’ he said ‘Bu^ also beci.ise 1 am going away on 
Saturday ’ 

‘O,’ said Radha taking it in o you are going away ’ 
Amrita said nothing, only locjked lown at her toe while she 
edged it in a circ le round the floor 

‘You need not be too appreliensivc ,’ said Krishna. ‘I shall be 
back.’ 

‘ You think it matters to me if y ou come back or not ? ’ Radha 
said, throwing back her head ‘To nnrrow you can go if you 
wish, what am I saying, today oven, with my own h.inds 1 will 
pack for you your two or three miserable little pieces of shirt ’ 

‘Is it,’ Amrita suddenly asked in a small voice, ‘something to 
do with this work you were speaking of in Calcutta?’ 

‘I am going to see about it.’ 
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‘Going to see about what,’ Radha asked. 

‘Krishna has had work on a magazine offered to him in 
Calcutta,' Amrita answered. 

Radha sat bolt upright on the sofa and cried, ‘What, you are 
leaving us for ever?’ Amrita again drew her toe round in 
circles and looked at it. 

‘If 1 find on this visit that the work suits me, then yes.' 

There was a s'hort pause, during which Amrita looked at her 
toe and Krishna, after giving her a quick curipus glance, looked 
intently aw ay from her. The first sound to be heard was Radha 
sniffling Both looked at her in some surprise; whit h made her 
sniffle more loudly and bring out her handkerchief from the 
pocket of her pink morning go'J^n and dab it against her eyes. 

‘What is the matter, Mamma ?’ 

‘lhat he should leave us,' she said wctly, dabbing, ‘now 
alter he has li\ed w ith us so long . .’ 

‘O.’ said Krishna ‘>ou will soon find another lo'clger.’ 

‘Do not speak like that,’ she said, but without spirit. ‘You 
have become like a son to me; like a son . . 

Krishna looked cm I arrassed; he c leared his throat and began 
to rummage about in his pockets as if he were searching for 
something. 

‘Fven the way jou tease me 1 shall miss,' she elaborated. ‘1 
know >ou ne\er mean anything bad. O. how lonelv we shall 
be without you ' ' 

‘'les,’ Amrita saiJ in a very low voice, ‘we shall miss you.' 

‘ 1 hank yon,’ he said, hoping to sound elegantly amused, but 
merely sounding hoarse. 

Radha heaved a shattering sigh and said, 'll will be like a 
tomb here without you. only we two — the thought of it is 
terrible, ’^'ou are my son, how' can I bear to lose my stin? 
(iian ' ’ she shouted ‘Gian ' ’ and explained, ‘Let him bring tea. 
1 must drink a i up of tea else I cannot support this news.’ 

Gian appeared and Radha insisted that they'^ all drink tea. 
■ \nd you can bring those jalebis I brought yesterday, wc will 
eat them now.’ 
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‘You are lelebratin??’ Krishna asked her. and Amrita gave 
a little laugh and said. ‘Yes. Mamma, it reall> looks as if you 
an' celebrating Krishna going awa) 

‘1 am doing him honour ’ Radha replied sharply ‘H the idiot 
had an\ bleeding or manners he would realise it. Only you 
have no breeding and no manners ’ she told him. ‘so what can 
1 do for you.’ 

‘Now I feel bcttei ' In. said, ‘now you are yoursell again ’ 
‘You have wiitten to this magazine to auept?’ Amrita 
asked 

‘I have w ritten tosay that 1 will come and speak with them,' 
he answered. ‘1 shall go just tor a few days — ' 

Just for a few days!' Radha died ‘You are spending so 
niudi money loi yout ticket loCakiittaonly for a lew days?’ 

‘It ( anrot be helped ' he srul, stn ring his tea and lifting with 
liii spoon the sugai .it the bottrm ‘and naturally I ant going 
thud class, so it will not »ome too expensice ‘ 

Radha put dov\ n the jaiebi into which she had bt.cn about 
to bite, and there was a short pause Then she said, a little 
uncomfortably, ‘You are joking ’ 

‘flow joking?’ 

Y'ou ( annot go third c I tss ‘ 

\\ h> can 1 not go thiro c lass ' 

She made a \ 3^,116 gesture puked up the jalebi and put it 
down again. ‘It is not right lor a > ntlcman to go third class 
bor a professor at a College. \Y hat will you do il an\ ot yotii 
students see you, can you tell me that ?’ 

‘Die of shame.’ Krishna gravely answered. 

‘O,’ she said, ‘there is no use in talking with you You will 
never understand what it means to be a gentleman and what 
arc the duties ol a gentleman No\> I am really hajjpy you are 
going, let your mother see what she tan do with you Ihis 1 
know : she will often ask herself, is it for this we have spent 
so much money on his education ? Can it be that this bos with 
his bad manners is England-returned 
‘How perfectly you understand my mother ’ he said 
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‘Whai is so bad about going third class ?’ Amrita asked. 

‘It is like going in the i /4 seats in the cinema,’ her mother 
answered decisively. 

‘Well,’ Amrita said, throwing down the challenge out of 
habit, ‘when Hari and I go to England we too will be going in 
the cheapest class.’ 

‘Do not,’ Racjha told Krishna, ‘expect us to see you off at the 
station it you are really going by third class.’ 

Krishna was surprised; so was \mrita, and she lelt rather 
foolish, having so audaciously thrown down her challenge 
only to see her mother politely walking round it. Krishna 
looked at her and when their eyes met, they both hastily 
drank tea. 

‘I have eaten so many jak bis.’ Radha said ‘now 1 will have 
no appetite for m> lunch, \mnta. >ou willbeout for lunch'’’ 

Again Krishni v\as surprised Something had Ijappcncd to 
Radha, o. mou hkeh . had bi en made to happen b)' her 

‘No.’ Amiita said, ‘todav 1 hate no duty.’ 

Radha liowned, almost imperceptibly, perceptible, though, 
to Aimita and Krishna, who knew' her too well. ‘What is the 
m.itier ^mrita asked, a little hurt ‘I shall be in your way ?’ 

Radha pretended to be hurt in her turn- That is not a 
question to ask your mother.' 

‘Yes it is if the mother pulls faces when she hears het 
daughter will be home for lunth. Well,’ she sulked, ‘I am 
going out ilien, I will go and see "vlira auntie, she at least will 
be happy tc> have me.’ 

1 his plan obviously suited Radha, for she looked smug and 
content; though she made a point ol protesting, ‘Why should 
) oil go out. where is the sense in it Can you not stay one day 
with your mother?’ Bur Amrita now was set on going. 

When she and Krishna had both gone, Radha went to her 
room to change. She put on a plum-coloured sari, making it fit 
tightly over her burgeoning hips and fastening it at the 
shoulder with a large brooch in the shape of a sitar. She looked 
at herself in the full-length mirror, front and as much as she 
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could ot the back, and luu ing looked, hummed a religious tunc 
very gaily to herseli. On her way out, she stopped at the 
dressing-table and dabbed a little scent behind her cars. 1 hen 
she made her way to the kitchen to lift the lids from the pots 
and sniff inside; what she smelt was very pleasing to her, but 
nevertheless she did not neglect to rebuke Gian. ‘A hundred 
times 1 have shown you how to make kofta curry and still you 
do not know ! You have forgotten, 1 am sure, the lime?’ But 
iie had not forgotten and she knew he liad not. 

Soon a car drew up and I aria stepped out of it. .She tarried 
a briel-case undet her arm: \cr) important papers, she 
explained, she needed them for a meeting of the All India 
Advancement of Litera(> for Mairiccl Women committee in 
the afternoon. The chauffeur cpiittlv disappeared into the 
kitchen, to sit with Gian and drink warmed-up tea-leaves. 

‘Whctc is Ainiita?’ larla asked briskly, settling herself on 
the sofa in the living-room. 

‘1 have s<'nt ht'r to Mira.’ Radha said ‘ V\ as it not clever of 
.ne? I wanted to talk with you alone.' 

‘Why ?’ demanded Tarla shortly; she sat very upright and 
one hand was laid on Iter brief-c ase 

‘1 have such news for you ’ Radlia said, and giggled and 
clasped her hands belou her. ‘W.iit rill you hear!' 

Well?- 

■\'o. wait, first we will have lu ch. I will tell you when we 
arc having lunch. We are having l.ied lii e and kofta curry and 
black dal — ’ 

Tarla made a wry face and said, ‘I had hoped you would 
make only a little salad and buttermilk. How to eat so much 
in this heat? It is bad enough that I have to go through 
Husband’s lunches at home, 1 had hoped that wlicn 1 come 
to you . . .’ 

Radha looked very disappointed. ‘But kofta curry, your 
favourite —whatever one does tor you.’ she sulked, ‘always 
it is wrong. Always you have something to grumble over, 
really I will never again try to please you.’ 
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larla put a withered hand to her brow and said wearily, 
‘Please, if you could avoid a ciuarrel. I have such a headache ’ 
Radha pouted and playtd with her bracelets; Tarla shut her 
eyes, still sitting upi ight and her hand on the brief-case 
In the end Radha relented ‘"^ou want to he down^’ she 
asked. lo this her sister assented ind they went to Radha’s 
bedroom. 

I he bed was covered with a white counterpane which had 
been washed too olten so that only hall the eni broidery was 
left Pairs of shoes were ranged veiy neatly side by sine under 
the bed, and three sai i . lolded ovci one hanger were hung high 
up on the side ol the warcltolx? On the little table next to the 
bed lay a copy of th*^ Gita an 1 6n top ol the wardrobe seseral 
issues ol IrueStor\ 

Radha turned clown the counterpane and larla stretched 
herself out on the bed w ith her hi u I < asc still nex^to hei and 
her legs and tot<- stun bed out \(i\ straight in front of her 
Having positivcK lustd to have her temples rubbed wath 
eau-de-colognc she said W hat w as it y ou wished to tell me ? ’ 
‘Please do not di<-tnrb yourself now o\ er such matters You 
must take complete rest ’ 

A very straight vertical fiovvn became grooved above 
1 aria's thin nose Do not make an iinnec essary fuss ’ she said 
‘If you have scanething to tell nn then tell it ' 

Radha smihd and svkI 1 did not know larla tint you 
could be so curious But ..s she was more anxious to tell than 
larla to heal she went on agnn imniedntely Everything is 
all right now It i<- all settled Nothing more can happen 
between mv ^lTlMta ind this bov Only think larla he is 
betrothed he Ins bci-n betrothed all this time that we have 
teen worrying ourselve and now his family will make his 
marriage without delay 1 he y promised it to me ’ 

‘You have met them’’ 

‘1 went to sec them fhev were as much distressed by this 
connection as we W'cre Ihey are really very respectable 
people, simple people of course not our class, but really very 
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respectable, 'fhey realise fully that a connection with our 
family would be quite out of the question: they are very well 
aware of their place in life. They treated me with great respect. 
How are you feeling now ?’ 

‘Better.’ 

‘Shall I tell Gian to bring lunch in licre on a tray ?’ 

‘No.’ said Tarla, ‘really 1 do not tecl any hunger at all. But 
will the boy do as his family tell him ?’ 

‘01 course.’ Bidha replied without hesitation. ‘You know 
how it is among these people: their lamilv tics arc very strong, 
stronger than among us. the educated . . 

‘It is a great tragedy,’ I aria .said, opening her eyes. 'When 1 
think of all the suffering witnin these narrow family circles: 
the women are like slaves — ' 

‘I he women I s.iw.' Radha inletnipied. ‘did not seem like 
slaves.’ 

‘It is these family ties,’ Tarla .said, ‘th.it we have principally 
to light against. It is they vt^ho retard all our progress.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Radha cried vigorously; I'arla winced and 
brought her hand up to her head, a gesture which her sister 
ignored. ‘Nonsense ! ’ she cried again. ’I think they do a lot of 
good. How else would we have settled this alfair ? You sec how 
wc had to rely on the boy „ family to end it: we ourselves, I am 
ashamed to say it. were powerless; yes powerless. Even I, the 
mother, even Pappaji himself, w' ai could we do? But you 
see, the boy’s family had only to t o.ne and all was well . I think 
such a .system is very good, and I am only sorry that it is lost 
among us.’ 

‘Your words show,’ Tarla .said in a very quiet, patient, 
sulfering voice, ‘how short-sighted and selhsh you are in your 
views. Because it settles your ow n jiarticular difficulty, you 
recommend this evil; you give no thought to the suffering and 
privation it brings on the individual members of this tight 
tyrannical group — ’ 

‘O ! ’ shouted Radha. ‘now' 1 should start thinking of the 
sufferings of that boy because he has lost m\ Amrita ?’ 
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‘Always the selfish view.’ 1 aria repeated in the same tone as 
before, ‘always it is only yout own problem you can think of.’ 

‘I should think of this boy. is it, and his problem ? I should 
go to him and tell him. here, please take my Amrita. please 
take her away and marry her!’ 

‘As always you miss the point, I aria said wearily 
‘I miss the point ' ’ Radha said with spirit ‘It is I who miss 
the j)oint' 1 am tired of >ou, always you know better than 
everybody else alw ays y ou call everybody ehr fool, and when 
you have lost an argument you say the other person ha-, missed 
the point! ’ 

‘Pappaji is quite right.’ I aria s lid. ‘It is doubtful if you are 
an adult at all.’ 

‘ 1 hose are your words ' ‘ Radha eiied ‘Pappaji would never 
say such a thing of me. lie has a very high x'gard for me ‘ 

I aria only gave a saieastie laugh and kejn her eyes shut 
‘I know he has'’ Radha cried It is only vou who arc 
malicious and trv to turn his thoughli against me Well T will 
tell you, you will never succeed, bt'causc he loves me too 
much both me and my daughter Amrita He is very proud of 
my Amrita. and he is very glad that I have given him ’his 
grandchild Not uU his daughters have given him such a gilt ’ 
‘Always you tome back to the same thing ’ I aria said ‘It is 
the only thing you know to bring u}> against me ’ 

■ There are many other things I could bring up against you 
if I cared to but I am too good-natured to say them and that 
is fortunate lor you And now,’ she said, getting up Irom the 
bed on which she Ind been sitting I will eat my lunch, I do 
not care what you w ill do I his is my house and I can do what 
I like in it.’ And ^he marched out and told Gian that Memsalib 
was sick and would not eat but to take out lunch for 
herself. 

She sat down at the table in the dining room: she was very 
upset, and her Iwsom heaved up and down Angrily she thrust 
aside the fork and spoon which had been laid tor Faria, and 
shouted to Gian, what was he doing, would she have to wait 
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till sunset tor her lunch ? He came hurr> ing in w ith the dishes, 
and she pili d her plate with rice and flooded it vt ith curry. She 
began to cat, heartily but with some absence of mind, for she 
was alert to sounds from the bedroom. She was expecting 
angry footsteps, the chautfeur summoned, then the sound ot 
the car starting; but nothing happened : Tarla did not stir. She 
arc a lew more spoonfuls oi rice, stopped, and let the spoon 
rest on the plate: with resolution then, she went to the bed- 
'oom and looked in, to see I aria still stretched out .as before, 
ver) stiff and rigid on the bed. wath her eyes shut, 

'^our headache is belter’’ she demanded, almost 
commanded 

‘Do you think my head h.i^ been cured by your shouting?' 

‘You w ill cat something at least ’ Radha saicl 1 rOwning, and 
stepped further into the room 

‘Something light ’ ladi conceded and at once (»ian was 
shoiircd toi 

While 1 aria las sipping buttermilk on tlie lv"d, Kadha sat at 
Rs foot and very heartil)' tucked into her plate or rice and 
curry It is a pity,’ she said you are not well 1 his is really 
coicllent kofta tii' i dcies \er\ vcell when 1 watc'h cwei him 
e>ety mi'iute.’ 

‘So you b'dieve it is au settled ’’ larla asked aiici a while. 

Radha had her luoutli lull just then, but she answ'ered as 
soon as she could. ‘I ha\c his ith 'het’s and his elder sister’s 
woid lor it. I do nor think we ncvd woiij any further And 
Lady Ram Prashad's son is 1 understand, coming home next 
month . . .’ 

‘You are still thinking of that?’ larla was surprised. 

‘Why not?’ Radha d< manded. ‘Lady Para Prashad knows 
very well a daughter-in-law like '’tv Amrita she cannot find 
every day ’ 

‘I should have thought that if everything is settled, as you 
say, and there is no danger from this boy, then there is no need 
an) more to marry the poor girl off in such a hurry.’ 

R 'dhi put her empts plate on the dressing-table and said 



complacently, ‘It is always safer. And such an excellent match 
also — ^it is a very good chance for us.’ 

‘Pappaji still wishes her to go to England.’ 

Radha shrugged her shoulders. ‘You understand how it is 
Pappaji wants our Amrita to have the very best education, 
that is why he wants to send her to England. She has always 
been his favourite grandchild — poor Mira’s Harish has been, 
right from the licginning. the greatest disappointment to him, 
and he the only boy in the family, really it,is a great pity — 
that is why he wants Amrita to have all this expensive educa- 
tion. But he forgets she is only a girl, what use will so much 
learning be for her ? 01 course a girl must also be educated — 
a B.A. for instance like my Amnta — but too much education 
is also not good ’ 

‘Why are you telling nu all this’’ Tarla asked ‘You must 
speak with Pappaji ’ 

Radha felt righteously irritated 1 aila was being stupid on 
purpose, ‘Because 1 vtant you to explain to him.’ she said 
bluntly. 

‘Why 7’ Tarla crueliy asked I kr headache had almost quite 
gone. 

‘Gian • ’ Radha shouted ‘What is he doing ? Why does he not 
come to clear the plates away arc they to stay here all day 
for the ants to eat up ? Gian ! ’ 

‘1 should have thought.’ larla went on, ‘that it was your 
business, not mine to tell Pappaji that you want Amrita to be 
married.’ 

Radha was foued to voice the explanation that Tarla 
wanted to hear Pappaji will lisK n to you most,’ she admitted: 
and tried to tone it down with, ‘it is I think because you are 
the eldest; and also ymii are more — ^more like a man than a 
woman, so he thinks you are very clever.’ This pleased her. *I 
am too feminine.’ she elaborated ‘It is only in you that Pappaji 
can see the son he wanted. 1 hat is why he will listen to you 
more.’ 

‘I must go.’ 1 aria said brusquely, sitting upright 
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‘But your headache — ?' 

‘It is better. And I have a meeting to attend.’ 

‘O,’ Radha said deprecaiingly. ‘you always have a meeting.’ 


28 

ML porters, in unilonns dyed a pale hy red. squatted in a long 
line in front ol the station. Lvery time a car or tonga drove 
into the yard a cluster ot them leapt up and seized the 
baggage. When Sun’s big car tame in, there was an eager 
siufiling- and a disgruntled'nctteat when the car disgorged 
only one passe ngei after the othei , Suri .and Prema.the mother 
and Han. Mohini and her three children, and not a piece of 
baggage. 

They had all come to call for the mother’s sister and her 
family, who. informed b> telegram of the wedding, were 
hastening to Delhi to be in on whatever preliminary feasting 
there might be The whole family was already impregnated b> 
that holiday spirit — the sense oi unlimited sweets and coca- 
colas and singing at night in the < ourt> ard — which would last 
right through the marriag. celebrations. Even Hari felt it. the 
same elation he felt about other people’s weddings. And this 
one was especially good tor the> vere on the boy’s side and 
so had no responsibilities; tlie> could feast, enjoy themselves 
and send for their relations all at the expense of the bride’s 
family. 

They made their wa> into the station hall and Suri bought 
the platform tickets. The children insisted on being weighed, 
and they got little cards which told bf'm not only their weight 
but also their characters and fortunes in English and Hindi. 
The station hall was very crowded, and they had to keep close 
together for tear of losing one another. Clusters of passengers 
squatted by the pillars, surrounded by tall baskets and parcels 
tied with string. They looked prepared to w ait for ever, the 
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women with their heads decorously covered, the men bovine, 
expressionless and ready to move oft if anyone with a badge or 
a piece of uniform told them to. A turbaned policeman 
swaggered with thumbs in the belt of his shorts and a 
truncheon swinging against his naked thighs. Piles of luggage, 
unguarded, unattended and belonging apparently to no one. 
stood piled up in oI>structive places. An old man or two slept 
peacefully on the stone floor. Boy porters snatched pieces ot 
luggage, quarrelled and were driven oft by older porters 
Village women swung along in bright blue skirts with yellow 
waistcoats, thick silver hoops around their ankles, and babies, 
last asleep, slung over their shoulders I he man behind the 
information desk calml) repe^fed over and over again, that 
trains would be three lour five hours late, had been 
camelled, had never stalled, would not airive till to- 
morrow. 

The porters were not verv interested whtn Krishna 
SenGupta came into the station yard with Radha and Amrita 
accompanying him. lie earned only one small attache-case, 
and he alighted neither from car nor taxi nor tonga. He had. 
as a matter ot fast, come \erv' soberly by bus Radha had 
protested — ^who had ever heaid ol going io the station in a 
bus,’ — had oflered to get Mira’s tar. Faria’s car, if Krishna 
was too mean to spend money on a taxi, even oflered to pay 
herselt, but was met only b> t silent smiling negative; the bus, 
Krishna thought, would be all right. Ihe argument had 
reminded her v^ery forcibly of a thousand arguments she had 
had, just so with her husband; but she quickly ignored the 
reminder, for she did not care to think of any differences of 
opinion between herselt and Nirad. Now' that he was dead, she 
had transformed the menioty of their marriage into one long 
flowered path of pleasing accord. 

She became in^gnant again when Krishna refused to give 
his little case up to a porter. No gentleman, she considered, 
should be seen carrying anything; with which Krishna heartily 
agreed 
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‘II I had known you would behave so badly and put me so 
to shame.’ she said, ‘we would not have come with you.’ 

Krishna and Amrita smiled at one another, for which they 
were promptly scolded; and when Krish na went off to get theii 
platform tickets. Radha asked her daughter, ‘Why do you not 
help me to persuade him to behave more like a gentleman ? He 
would be a \ cry ni( e Iwy if only he would learn to behave like 
a gentleman ’ lo which Amrita answeied wiAi more warmth 
than her mothi'r had expected • did he not behave just as 
Nirad, her own I.ather Ind behaved and had wanted others to 
behave’ 'Knd Radha not easily put out teplied swiltly that 
those times were dilleicnt ^Ihc Lnglish were liere then,’ an 
irgumenl to which Amrita had no answ'er. 

On the plitk>ini there were little baiiows piled high with 
Indian him magazines and Ainciican po'^ket editions — ‘The 
Answer to \ our ‘'i x Problems and Plato’s Dialogues, abridged 
-.md cheap editions ol Russi m 1 1 i->sks Prema threw a quick 
look over tnc maga/in>'s, thi man stopped his barrow for hci 
and pressed her to buy Marx and Lngels Selected Works — 
’Two volumes,’ he said, ‘please sec what big books and how 
( he ap ’ ‘Buy me that ’ Prema told Sun, pointing to a magazine 
with a cover of two pori’v lo'cis in jewels Ihe man pulled it 
out at once, with two otner ind held them out while Suri 
said. ‘W hat for do you want it ? 'i ou are not going on a train’: 
but Prema insisted 

1 he children got more and more excited and wanted every- 
thing bought for them All the barrows stopped for them 
biriows piled with fruits, with < igarettes and coloured drinks 
in bottles with plaster oi-paii> figuiettcs ol Krishna playing 
the flute, with w'llting biscuits and flecked cream-horns in 
glass cases, and hawkers c.nne ru ming, their trays bulging 
with hairpins and buttons and combs and plastic toys, with 
coloured pictures of the Taj Mahal .and the interior of Agra 
bort, with safety-pins on cards and sticks of incense and 
potato-chips in plastic bags; the children wanted everything. 
And after the hawker? came the beggars : old women with 
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borrowed babies, appealing and threatening, an old man 
winding himself round a long stick and holding out a withered 
arm, and children with gay faces and tangled hair, shouting 
joyously that they had no mother and no father and were 
hungry. 

Hari’s mother (ur^ed them ai’ the hawkers and beggars 
‘Hath!’ she cried, trying to shoo them away, but they only 
laughed and plied all the more. And it was not till Suri turned 
round on them and spoke his c urses in a way/he> understood, 
that the wa\e receded and they were left in peace. Mohini 
scolded the children but all the same she thought some hard 
thoughts alxiut Prema. vs ho had jiought a magazine tor herself 
and nothing loi the c hildren • Js it she could not aflord it and 
anyway, wc re they not also her children ? 

Krishna said i’lease do not wait: it is still hall an houi 
before the tram vs ill go ' But Rtdha answcTt'd init.ibly, what 
was the use of seeing somcoiie oft at the station if*you did not 
wait to wave to them. It was some relief to see Krishna going 
by Inter class instead ol third, t. tie, it w as ,till embarrassing — 
what if someone sh(>uld see them ■* — and that was why she 
had suggested they should stand on the platform (if he had 
gone by sec ond or air c onditioned < lass she would have made 
herself tomfoi tabic in the i .uriage, loi she loved sitting in a 
train), but Inter at least vs'as better than third. She remembered 
very vividly t'le cnib irrassineut she had undergone every time 
she had seen her husband ofl on a train; lor Nirad had gone 
third class, always and inevitably', and on the strictest 
principle; w'hereas Krishna only went bv that class which he 
could most easily aflord. 

'How hot it is ’ Radha said as they w'alkcd up and down on 
the platform It was evening, but the dav’s heat remained 
stored and concentrated in the stone pavement and in the 
heaps of old baggage piled up, in the barrows and the coloured 
bottles and the flecked cream-horns, in the bodies of hawkers 
and beggars and porters and passengers patiently waiting 

‘Why do y ou not go home V Krishna urged again 
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‘You wish to be rid of us ?’ Radha asked. 

They passed the third-class compartments, packed to 
choking point and bursting out of the windows. 1 he people 
who had waited such endless hours by the pillars in the station 
hall, now too sat and waited, as ii for ever, tor the train to 
start and carry them away through a night and a day and 
another night, wedged and hemmed in, silent and patient, 
anxious eyes fixed on their httlc bundles and baskets. 

'See how lull it is.’ R.idha said with satislac tion ‘Now are 
you not glad that you did not go bv third cla>s ?’ 

The Inter class also was quite I ull; in Krishna’s compartment 
there were already two thin^lrightened women in spectacles 
and Madrasi-st> le saris, a ‘young man who hurriedly 
announc ed that he was B A and w as going to Calcutta, where 
his uncle h.ad found him a job. a very clean old man being seen 
off by lour sturdy sons, and aloud raucous woman speaking in 
Sindi with three children, innumerable baskets of provisions 
lor the way and a huge earilienw are pot of drinking-water. 
The Sindi w'oinan was aheidy spreading bedding tor the 
night along the narrow binclus, while her children ate 
bananas. 

‘1 hope you will be comfonable in the night,' said Radha. 
not sounding as if she hoped so at all. ‘ A lew rupees more and 
you could have gone second class and spent the night sleeping 
on a berth like a gentleman ’ 

‘Perhaps, Mamma. Krishna is right: it would be belter to go 
home.’ Ararita was hot and she hated the noise and disorder 
of the station; and she did not want to see the train carry 
Krishna away, herself waving an inelTectiv'' handkerchief 

‘Nonsense,’ Radha said sharply. ‘1 am here in the place of 
his mother.’ 

‘He might wish us to go,' Amrita murmured. 

Krishna was sad that she should wish it. 

‘Do you wish it ?’ Radha turned on him 

He looked at Amrita, who looked away. ‘Let us sit down,’ 
he said, leading them to a bench. A man sat at one end of the 
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bench, holding on to a little bundle. Under Radha’s fierce 
glance he quietly removed himself. 

‘He was doing you harm ?' Krishna asked her. 

Raclha said indignantly, ‘I did not say anything. He went 
himselt.’ And added : ‘1 he man knows his place.’ 

The train lhe\ were expecting v is thice hours late alread) 
— they had telephoned from home, lor they had known it 
would be — but now on further enquiry , Suri discoveicd that 
it was to be at least another hall-hour late. B''cma sighed and 
groaned and said, why had she come; and the mother .houglu 
of her poor sister stuck in the hot train trailing, three and a 
half hours late, through the desyrt. 

‘We will go and come back Idtcr,’ Suri suggested but Prema 
said, ‘Now we are here wc will stay ’ 

‘You yourself said \ ou wanti <1 to go.’ her husliand pointed 
out. 

‘Now we have huugiit the pi it !• urn tickets 'she said ‘Ihcre 
is no sense in vvdsim<; monc \ 

Han did not mind w he thei ih^y went or stayed. He hardly 
noticed w he le they >\cre lot. hovering a little apart irom the 
lamily grouj) he v\ as intent on his o\\ n thoughts, f he se wore 
lor the most part. pl< a'-a'd — loi were thcie not clays ol cele- 
bration ahead oi him. ol music and eating and singing and 
drinking and the waimth ol lamily reunion and communal 
rejoicing, .uid biyond trial happiness there wa'>— but about 
that he did not Ic t huuscll think too muc h, he w as not so sure 
about that cl d not quite tcel it to be real He had consented, 
yes, he had told his l.unily with tears in his eyes that he had 
erred, and he had begged their torgivcncss and had promised 
to do just as they directed him, but even while he was 
promising, he was making me ntal icscrvations because, alter 
all, there was still ^mrita and his great love for her. So he kept 
oft the thought ot Sushila Ik cause it was complicated with 
other thoughts: kept oil it, but with some regret. Nor did he 
find himself much inclined to dwell on thoughts of Amrita; 
here too there weic complications whic h it was better not to 
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think about. But the wedding celebrations, these it was all 
right to think about, they made wholly pleasant thoughts: and 
he did manage to think about them in a quite detached 
manner, divorcing them from anything they might mean to 
him and dwelling only on the pleasant anticipation of habitual 
jokes and habitual songs the men laughing together, the 
women busy over a hundred special dishes, the jolourcd lights, 
the hot marquee with the sweets piled up and the good wishes 
a.id jocular reler^mces the band, the strangers staring outside, 
the bright orange flower-garlands 

"^ou want Kaka ’’ Prema nudged him and he looked up 
and became aware that "^uri t\'as buying cold drinks for every- 
body' 1 he children could not ntake up their minds whir h they 
wanted, till their mother settled the problem for them by 
deciding they would all have the green — mango flavour — or 
nothing at all They were standing in front of a little make- 
shift stall, and one man w.is opening the bottles while another 
washed glasses in a bucket Hari chose yellow — pineapple 
iLvour— and he was about to ask Prema whether after all the 
red, the rose flavour, would not have been a better choice, 
when he saw that she was greeting somebody He turned to 
sec who it was, and nc irly dropped his glass when he 
recognised Amrita’s mother ’ ooking even more formidable 
than when he hact first snen her, in a dark grey sari, her black 
umbrella held tight under her ar.n, Amrita’s mother was 
returning Prema’s greeting Both looked very stately with 
their heads sli'''ith bowed oati their hands joined together 
in respectful greeting There was someone with her. Hari saw, 
it was — yes of ( ourse it w as that what w his-name, the one 
who had come one night to the house, and again to the coffee- 
house and upset him so Hari always thought of him as a very 
uncomfortable man and was no more pleased to see him than 
he was to see Amrita’s mother. And so put out was he by these 
two, that he noticed Amrita last of all, and having noticed her, 
did not know what to do about her except look the other 
way. 
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I here was nothing tor it, Radha saw, they would have to 
pass that family group, and passing it, would have to stop and 
talk. Two anxieties posed themselves to her in the few seconds 
before the actual coming together. The first was how to 
explain to Amrita her acquaintance with Hari’s family: 
though this was not a very acute , nxiety, since Amrita could 
always be overridden — ^was she not her own daughter, with 
no right to question her mother’s actions ? The second anxiety, 
however, was more serious, for it was this; how to prevent 
Hari’s family, and espec ially Prema, f i om finding out that they 
were seeing someone ofl who was going by Inter class. 

Prt ma. as she smiled and greeljed with ]oined hands sulTcred 
a similai anxiety She leaied lest the train they were expecting 
should tome in and Radha should see their relations, fresh 
from the village, with earthy hands and earthy fares, shouting 
their greetings in earthy voices from oat ot the window of a 
third class carriage Pi ema could only hope, as she shaded more 
and greeted w'ith joined hands, that the train would be later 
still, 

Hari’s mother, as tne othei party descended upon them, 
smiled and smiled at Radha, greeted and greeted, what a 
pleasure it was she said what an honour Radha. though 
rather apprehensive that they might find out about Krishna 
going by Inter, managed to be condescending to the correct 
degree. Ihechildrencnediothfirmother.’lsthat — ? Is it — ?’ 
and had to be silenced with some \ ery sharp pinches; but they 
could not stoD looking at Radha with mouths hanging open in 
disappointment because it was the same lady, but where was 
her golden sari where her jewels and lings’ ^n ordinary 
lady with an umbrella was all she was now, no more a queen, 
and they turned .away in what was almost contempt to drink 
their green drinks. 

Suri at once recognised Krishna. ‘Ah.’ he said, clapping him 
between thin shoulder-blades, ‘our Bengali friend.’ And 
Radha, startled into crying, ‘You know him?’, only just 
recollected herself to say ‘of course’ in the w>me breath 
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'Of c»urse,’ Hari’s mother took her up, beaming at her, 
beaming at Krishna, ‘our Hari’s friend is also our own 
friend.’ 

Krishna beamed back at her and then at Radha, who gave 
him as furious a look as she dared under the circumstances and 
tried to piece things together. 

Amrita also was busy piecing things together. She did not 
have to think long before arriving at some idea of how Radha 
had become acquainted with Han’s f amil> : and after that she 
also very quickly connected that acquaintance with the 
curious calm which had settled on the houac during the last 
few days. She gave her molhei a quick look from undei 
lowered lids and, by the studied v\ ay in which Radha was 
expecting and avoiding her glance, knew that her suspicions 
were not wrong. She would find out she promised herself, as 
she shyly greeted Prema; and then retreated as much as 
possible behind the back of Krishna SeiiGupia, thus foiling 
Mohini, who dodged backwards and forwards to get a good 
look at her. Hari meanwhile had sheltered himself behind 
Suri. Neither of them, neither Hari nor Amrita, had any 
desire to recognise or speak to the other. 

Because there was nothing to say — or at least nothing they 
found it convenient to sav under the circumstances — Radha 
and Preina only smiled at one another, smiles of perfect accord 
and goodwill I he old woman also Tilled, even more broadly 
than the other two, and kept telling Radha that today was 
indeed a happy day. such a meeting they could not hope tor 
every day. Hari was surprised by so much cordiality. 
However, he thought it safer, as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, to keep as muc h as possible in the background. One 
could never tell with a lady of R^dha’s temperament: his 
recollection of their last meeting was still sharp and 
agitating. 

Amrita could not altogether keep her mind on the scene. 
She was looking at the back of Krishna SenGupta’s neck — as 
test of him and the hair needed cutting- and 
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was surprised when she realised that for the next week she 
would not be seeing him every day and as a matter of course. 

They were all very uncomfortable standing there. W'histles 
were indiscriminately blown, chopped-off portions of 
announcement came blurting intermittently Irom a loud- 
speaker which was out of order, porters quarrelled, passengers 
asked questions without any hope of an adequate reply, 
hawkers pushed their barrows and trays relentlessly through 
the crowd, beggars attached themselves wherever they could; 
at the end of the platlorm someone was relieving himself on to 
the line It was not the place lor conversation, and especially 
not tor the kind of delicately balanced conversation which 
tbev had to conduct 

Radha was longing to ask in some roundabout way whether 
the arrangements for the wedding were being mule according 
to plan Prema was longing to inform her in some roundabout 
w'ay that they werf*. Bur all they could do was to ?mile at one 
another, and then smile again. 

At last Krishna said it was time for him to be going A guard 
was already practisii.g to wm\c flags and the conductor was 
hopelessly checking up on a long list ol reservations 

■^ou are going on the train?’ Prema asked ‘Vou have a 
comfortable compartment?’ 

Krishna caught Radha s eye: it was definitely imploring. 
‘Yes ’ he said to Prema ‘it is very' comfortable ’ 

‘ Air-conditioned ol course.’ Prema said ‘1 do not know how 
people can travel in a compartment that is not air-conditioned. 
I would die.’ 

Krishna said he would die too: and Radha thought it wiser 
to say goodbye befoi e he carried it too far. Hari’s mother, in 
parting, put her hand on Radha’s and pressed it warmly. ‘I 
hope you will come to honour us,’ she managed to whisper, 'it 
is to be next week.’ 

Radha whispered back, very sincerely, how happy she was 
in their happiness. 

They moved away at last, and Radha now began to worry 
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lest they might be seen ushering Krishna into his Inter 
carriage. Amrita was sp busy realising that Krishna was going 
away, that she forgot all about Hari skulking behind his 
brother-in-law; and Hari’s only feeling, when they had gone, 
was one of relief. 

Just then, the train came in carr> ing Hari’s relations. As it 
came by, the relations were seen and recognised peering 
through the bars of a third-class v arriage. Led by Suri, the 
iamily pushed their waj' through the crowd, pointed and 
waved, shouted and laughed, and Han’s mother cried a few 
tears; only Prema w^s somew'hat distracted and looked back 
to make aure ihat Radha did not sec 

Radha was also looking back*, to make sure that Prema did 
not see Krishna boarded his carriage and Radha hardly had 
time to send her best greetings to his mother and to recom- 
mend once again the jar of mango pickle which she was 
sending by him, before the tram moved oft and Amrita waved 
her handkerchief. 


29 

LATELY Pandit Ram Bahadur had been experiencing a curious 
sense of unreality. Though the thi .gs around him were real 
enough : there were hi‘ Law books and the dusty upholstery in 
his study: and outside the study door the house was kept in 
silence and in order by the butler who had been with him tor 
over forty years. In the cookhouse the nxik prepared his 
vegetables; the coachman sat in the stable and polished his 
carriage. The gardener watered his g. . den. In the garden there 
was a white sun and it was hot: in the house it was cool, tans 
turned silently, curtains were drawn. After lunch — ^boiled 
vegetables and a few chapatis, which he ate alone at the big 
table in the dining-room — he came back to his study and shut 
his eyes, sitting upright ' an arm-chair with car-flaps. Once a 
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week his three daughters carae to lunch or dinner, and then 
rice was sifted in the cookhouse and spices pounded, and the 
butler carried a dish full of chicken pilau, a smell sweet and 
pungent as incense, into the dining-room. These things were: 
they were life, reality. It was only when his thoughts strayed 
outside the house that he became confused and was no longer 
sure what was life and reality T he Law Court, he supposed, 
though he never went there now, was still as it had been. He 
could with an effort recall it, and see in hk, mind’s eye the 
pleaders sitting with a clerk and a typewriter under a tree. But 
somehow he could not believe it to be real : or if it was real, 
then this house, his books, his butler, his cook, his coachman 
were not real. J hat it should exist, should carry on as it always 
had done and he no longer there and not only he but all those 
he had associated with it. who in his time were the Court — 
Andrew Coleby, John Seymour. P N Dutt— without them 
how could It exist Yet he knew that Andrew Coleby was in 
England, he had letters from him from ‘Koh-t-Koor’, Worms- 
bury, nr Mat low . and John Sc> mour had di( d four years ago 
of coronary thrombosis in a Hampstead nursing-home, and 
P. N. Dutt had a houac in Simla where he shivered in winter 
and was cool in the summer, and wrote to Pandit R.am 
Bahadur, why did he not come to ‘^tay with him. 

And the men who had taken their places; who now held the 
positions ol rc>pcct and eminence that they had held : it was 
incredible, unthinkable* that it should be men like his son-in- 
law Nirad Chakravarty: men whom in his days of power he 
had often tried to help though he had believed them to be 
beyond help; over whom he had shaken his head, regretful at 
seeing them so wilfully bent on ruining their own careers. For 
that was how it had lookc*d then : young lawyers refusing to 
serve in the Courts, making illegal speeches at illegal meetings, 
going to prison — ^who could guess that these same young 
lawyers would one day succeed to his own position of 
eminence, would become as respected and as respectable as he 
himself. They had had no love, he knew, for P. N. Dutt and 
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himself; and though now all that was over and there was no 
more ill will, still it seemed strange and not fitting that it 
should be these peoph* wh(< had taken their place. It was like a 
stranger stepping into one’s property instead of one's own 
son; a stranger whose way ot life and way of thought were 
alien, so that having left it behind, one could no longer 
imagine one's property, could no longer think ot it as being 
reil because it was being perverted into strange ways by a 
tranger. No. lif'* as he knew it was no longer out there but 
here, here in this house in this room, locked up and locked 
away iiom the strong sun outside: here and in ‘Koh-i-Noor', 
Wormshury, nr. Marlow, anc^in a spacious bungalow in Simla; 
and a nit of it had died four yctrs ago in a 1 lampstead nursing- 
home 

Within the limits of his house, guarded by the servants 
whose life had been his. he felt safe Here he was still what he 
always had been • a man of importance. Within the limits of 
his immediate family circle he had also, up till recently, felt 
'•afe: Tarla, Mira and Harish, Radha and Amrita, they 
believed in his judgment and followed it 1 lis son-in-law Vazir 
Daval, it was true, had always done his best to undermine his 
position: but then, the man was a fool and all he could put in 
his way were petty annv yances which Pandit Ram Bahadur 
had enough dignity and self-respect, so he believed, both to 
despise and ignore. But Amrita’s efiance — and he could only 
call it that — was different: t,iat struck home deeper, 
penetrated right through the servants, the law books and 
notes, and lunch in the dining-room. He began to doubt 
whether these things were the sole reality which he had for 
the last ten years assumed them to be ; or whether there was 
not something bevond them which he had forgotten. The 
thought troubled him greatly : and then sometimes it seemed 
to him that all these things, everything around him, all his 
reality, were as thin and flat as a paper-knife, and his 
importance no more solid than a silhouette. And he saw, or 
perhaps only guessed at, disturbing visions of a life outside his 
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house, ot real round figures agitating black and solid in a 
rhythm which he did not understand; and with Amrita among 
them, accepting this strange rhythm, denying his own. It was 
an intolerable vision, and with an effort of will he shut it out. 
He read his law Looks, he made his notes, he thought of his 
English furniture and the silver /nives and forks laid out on 
the dining-tabje: there was life. then, real, unalterable, fixed 
for ever in a mould of dust and silence. And because things 
were so; because this was life and Pandit Ram Bahadur a man 
of importance; because things were so, Amrita had to accept 
his decision and go to England. It became something of an 
issue with him. a kind of a'settjo!' of his own import.ince: a 
Justifkation ot hi'- reality. 

I'arla reali‘>eii this better than Radha did. Slie knew they 
could not change his mind for him; they could only point out 
to him that the situation was no longer the same, and hope 
that in view of tlu* new facts he could be persuaded to change 
his mind, authoritatively, by himself. ‘You must tell Pappaji,’ 
she told Radha. ‘that you havt been to see the boy’s family, 
<md that the danger i.^ over.' 

‘Of course I will tell him. 1 have sense in my head,’ Radha 
said; she resented such obvious advice. 

They were silting in the drawing-room of their father’s 
house, she and 1 arl.i and Mint, waiting for lunch. Amrita was 
on duty at the radio station, which was useful, because todays 
Radha had decided to settle the issue with her father. 

Mira said, ‘How brave ot you to go there, to these people.’ 
and Radha turned to snap at her, ‘They did not eat me.’ 

‘No,’ Mira said sugge-^ting though that they might have done. 
Bathed and powdered, and dressed in a white georgette sari 
with red pagodas on it, she looked very fresh and even, in her 
large soft way, dainty. One had to admit it, Mira — though of 
course much too fat — ^kept herself well. Not, Radha mentally 
added to depreciate the compliment that had been forced upon 
her, that she had anything else to do or think about all day 
except bathing and dressing 
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‘You and farla are always doing such brave things/ Mira 
said. 

She had a good heart, Mira had, thought her sister; no one 
could deny it; and she really could not help being so stupid 
and having no other interests except hci food and her toilette, 
■ I hat is a \er\ nice sari,’ she >aid aloud, and Mira was pleased. 
‘1 bought it at Varma Brotlu is — ’ she began, ^hen larla rut 
m with. So what will you tell Pappaji ?’ 

')ou will tell 'nm,' Radhi said ami seltUd hersell against 
the cushions, crossing her feet and loiding her hands over her 
stomach. 

‘O?’ said larla, urawing up phuked eyebiows 

‘Yes, It is what we have agieed ’ 

1 aria thrust her head torwani in a f h lUenging manner and 
said. ‘I did not know.’ 

Mira looked anxious she hoped there would not be a 
(juarrcl. ‘Lunch is late todav ’ she murmured 

’<.)! course ’ Radha said, when \ou ranic to m> house -*I 
w ill speak with Pappa|i, thev we' • your words Why do you 
pictend you have lorgottcn ” 

‘1 nevei spoke such words and you know I did not.’ Tarla 
said ‘Why should 1 umicrtakc to do your work for 
\ on ’’ 

Mu a said. ‘Oi is my watch so last 

‘M] work!’ Radha cried, unci 'ping hei hands and sitting 
upright, ‘.\nirila then is notmng cj you ?’ 

But before she had finished the sentence, Mohan Lai, the 
butler came to announce lunch, and Niira w'as up at once, 
saying. ‘We must not keep Pappaji waiting ' 

‘I often wonder,’ Radha said as they y/f nt into the dining- 
room, ‘if you have a heart at all, Tarla ' 

The olci man came in, in his fine w'hite shirt and his dhoti 
falling in folds, and the first thing he said after he had sat 
dowm and looked round at them over the top of his steel- 
rimmed spectacles was: ‘Where is Amrita?’ 

‘O Pappaji ' R.adha said a little breathless, she was in such 
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a hurry to answer him ‘toda> sne has duty at the radio station 
she IS so sorrj she could not come. And also so ver> 
disappointed.' 

He made no comment as he helped himscli, very sparsel> 
from the dish of nee which Mohan Lai held out for him Radha 
looked signilKantl> at laila for Amrita having been 
mentioned this was an opportune moment but larla wa^ 
ostentatiously intent on helping herself to salad 

‘But 1 think ' Radi a had to go on by herstlf ‘all that will 
soon stop ’ 

‘All what’ iKifathci who hated vagueness, asked at onte 
I his radio ’ Radha said I think she will soon not go theic 
any more And I am glad ’ 

‘Ihcie was no harm in it * Pandit Ram Bahadur said acidh 
hisdaughtd Radha alw i>s managed to irritate him withtverv 
innocent vvoid she spoke Ihe gitl had to havi lonuoiupa 
tion while she waited 1 hough now of course *there is no 
furthci nc<d ot n sin<t she will hoitlv be gomg to 
England ’ 

RkiIi i nssiiMK u v\ HI 1 ilino>t »n ingr.vtnting Mrih i.id 
begin hesitatin' b and i nc ivous a» a voung girl Do vou 
think Pappap ’ and lounJ hersell cutting iciOs> 1 ir'i ' ‘’o 
Was also speaking She stopped it once 

‘You still intind Pappaji larla was saying in her crisp 
voice and 'fie did not >top whtn she lound herseli speaking 
together with Ridh i vou still intend that Amrita should go 
to England ’’ 

Very sh 11 ply the old man ii -.w'len ‘Iw is not aware of any 
change of plan ’ 

‘We were thinking — Radha began breathlessly, but again 
Tarla took precedence ol hei ‘Of i ourse not, Pappaji,’ Tarla 
said, ‘there has been not talk of any change of plan ’ Radha 
thought now what is this fool siying’ She will surely not 
agree with him though one can never know what she will not 
do, in spite 

'Only,' Tarla went on, talking to her father and taking no 
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nonce whaisoever ot her sister, 'there has been some change 
in the situation.’ 

‘Yes, Pappaji,’ Radha rushed in, ‘I have wanted to tell you — ' 

‘Change in situation?' Pandit Ram Bahadur said to Tarla. 

‘The connection between Amrita and this boy has been 
broken off,’ she answered promptly. ‘The boy’s iamily have 
arranged a marriage for him next week.’ 

‘So soon.’ Mira murmured. It was her first contribution to 
the conversatio*! and came deep out of a preoccupation with 
tried rice and mutton curry. 

Pandit R.im Bahadur said calmly. ‘Ihen she will go to 
England without lepining.’ 

‘O!’ cried Radha involuntary and then looked, biting her 
lip, at Tarla. 

1 aria ^ajd. quite on her own and .n knowledging no allianc e 
with Radha at all ‘Yes, Pappaji, if it is still your wish that she 
should go.‘ 

‘It it is youi wKh of course,’ Radha rushed in with heaving 
bosom, ‘of course’: and then could not stop herself but kept 
saying, ‘ot course, of course, ol c ourse’ in a distracted manner. 
Ncitficr her fathe'" nor 1 aria took any noiit e ot her; only Mira 
echoed out of sympathy, ‘oi ( ourse’ as she helped hcrsclt to 
more rice. 

‘But we had thought,’ Tari."' bc*gan tactfully . ignoring both 
her sisters, ‘that, now that the d nger is over, y ou might care 
to reconsider your decision; pc haps afti'r all .A.mrita could 
stay here with us; it vou thirk it might be better.’ She was 
respectfully quiet and let him thipk it cner 

Only Radha would not let him. she tliought it better to 
leinfone I aria’s vvords, so sh( cried es. Pappaji. if you 
think so. we thought that if you — you sec. now that it is all 
finished, we thought a young girl like my Amrita is it right for 
her to be without her mother and so far away . . . ? ’ She trailed 
off, haxdng, she thought, made her point and being rather 
anxious as to how if would be reexived. Tarla looked disgusted 
and drummed her skinny fingers on the table. 
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After a moment’s silence, Pandit Ram Bahadur addressed 
himself to Tarla : ‘What do you suggest the girl should do 
then? You have perhaps thought ol other plans for 
her’’ 

Now is the moment, Radha thought, and could only hope 
that Faria would not be such a ool as to miss it. She wanted 
to signal to her, tried desperately to catch her eye, even tried 
to press her foot under the tabic: she managed to press some- 
thing but was not sui e that it was 1 aria's too,*'. 

But Faria said ‘Ol ( oursc wc w.ait only lor your suggestion, 
Pappaji.’ 

‘We had thought,’ Radha spojse up very boldly; ‘Yes?’ the 
old man said ruj'pmg his t.n in his hand; ’that we would 
consult you first’ 'aria tarried on lor hei, ‘as to yout 
opinion.’ 

‘About w hat ’ he said nut ■.luldcnly shot out at Mira, who 
was again helping ne» sell to i u e ‘ y ou cat too much ’ 

‘1 know,’ she said sadly but plat idly 1 eisure, independence, 
good food, good t lollies na I given her a placid calm which 
destroyed all stiongei emotions- once she had fell very 
nervous befoie hei latl-i t but now t ven he could not disturb 
her. ‘It is why 1 am so lat ’ she added 

He turned Iroiii hei in silent disapproval and asked again 
ot Faria, ‘About what ’’ 

Farh was about to ansvvrr in her own discreet way, but 
Radha i ushed in beloi e her . she < ould not bear to be thus ov ei 
ruled and overlooked- who after all was the mother, she or 
Tarla ^ ‘ \n excellent m itch has been proposed,’ she said, ‘such 
a match we t annot hope tor every day. A beautiful boy. very 
fair and of course vt ly highly educated — ’ 

Her father intiriupted her by asking his elder dauphter, 
‘What is this?’ 

Tarla was furious 1 o blurt it out like this, in the most tact- 
less manner imaginable — she would have liked to disown all 
knowledge of the scheme She knew very well how strongly 
her father disapproved of arranged marriages, for he still held 
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on to the emanapation of women as a very new and therefore 
very high and rigid ideal. 

'You must be knowing Lady Ram Prashad Khanna.’ Radha 
went on. recklessly now. ‘ The widow of Sir Ram Prashad 
Khanna, the industrialist, it is her son, who is now coming 
home from studying in America. An alliance with such a 
family cannot disgrace us \nd siuh a beautiful boy and so 
c lever — ‘ 

'Does the g’ri herself know of this ’’ the old man thundered 
from the top of the table, so loudly that Mira dropped her 
spoon on to the plate and said, O. O’ at the noise it 
made. 

‘Amrita ? She will be very happy . which girl would not be 
happy' with such a — ’ 

’Does she know ot it ’ Does she consent to it Is it her own 
choice?’ 

Radha could not e\actly -.ax that it was her own choice, nor 
really that she conscnied to it But she could not help feeling 
that her father w as approaching the question from the wrong 
angle . surely his first consideration should be the family of 
the Ram Prashad Khannas, not tlu' at present, irrelevant 
question of Amrita’s feelings Peelings could come afterwards, 
after marriage; and w.th a little inw'ard sigh she recalled that 
feelings before and altei marriage were inclined to be very 
different. Not, as she alvsays \ery hastily answered herself 
when sue h thoughts came uj that her o\\ n marriage with 
Nirad Chakravarty had not been a happy one; but, neverthe 
less, it could not be denied that her feelings about him before 
marriage were very diflerent from those that came after. And 
this always prompted the thought that supposing her parents 
had chosen for her instead of allowing her to have her own 
choice : supposing that they had chosen somebody of the same 
community and with the same social background as her own. 
someone who could have given her the kind of life to which 
she had been brought up; even if she had not at first been able 
U' love the man they had chosen, would it not have been 
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possible for her feelings to have changed after marriage and 
tor love to have awakened, just as with Nirad it had — ^well not 
died then, but changed, yes love had changed — 7 

‘Is it her own choice 7’ the old man said again and beat the 
flat of his hand on the table 

‘Of course the boy is in Amet ic a nc w,’ Radha circuralocuted 

‘She has not evqn seen him V and when his daughter did not 
answer, probed deeper, 'None of )'ou have seen him ?’ 

‘It is shame lul,’ he said al ter a short pause, ‘tb t you do not 
allow your child the libert> which your parents allowed you; 
that you should revert to tht — ^thc primitive custom that I 
took pains to eradicate from our. family.’ And he got up. 
walked out, scorned to say more ' 

After an uncomfortable silence Mira said. ‘Pappaji is very 
angry.* 

‘You expected him perhajis Faria said to Radha ‘to be 
happy at your proposition 7’ 

'My proposition ! Mav 1 know who was it started the talk 
with Lady Ram Prashad 7’ 

Mira, beckoning to Mohan Lai to bring the bowl of kheer to 
her again, sighed, ‘Pappaji is so advanced ’ She herself, as tar 
as she ever thought about it. w.as in perfect agreement with 
the principle of arranged marriages. She considered that it was 
the parents’ duty to find suitable mates for their children: the 
young people, poor thing, couhl not be expected to do it for 
themselves It was all very well for Pappaji to say that he had 
not arranged his daughters’ marriages • but Mataji had been 
there, and all the aunts, and they had seen to it that suitable 
husbands were found How else could she have married 
Harish’s father 7 She could not have gone out to hok for him. 
And Tarla too — Va^ir Dayal had not just walked into the 
house; various aunts had seen to it that he got there. That was 
the way things were done; the way they had to be done. Just 
see what had happened to Radha, who had chosen her own 
husband and in consequence did not even possess a motor- 
car. 
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larla said, ‘Now you can stop thinking about Lady Ram 
Prashad. Pappaji will never consent to it ' 

Radha answered, ‘When Ainrita agrees, Pappaji also will,’ 
rather ominously. 


30 

Wilts her inolhei told her that Han was going to be married 
Amnta said quite wearily, ’How tan vou tell such lies. 
Mamma.’ 

Radha had not meant to tell her; she had thought it would 
bt both more effettn e and It >s disturbing it Anirita found out 
lor het<^elf But whtn Amnta had begun to question her as to 
how she had bctouit to 1 1 k ndl> v\ ith 1 Ian’s iamily , what was 
behind It all and alter she !iad tried to evade the question and 
Amnta would not let htr but had pressed her closer and 
( lose , th' n she liad buot n o’ * tot truth, I le hnal answer. It 
was an anti climax that Ainrita quite genuinely d'd not believe 
ht* 

Radha tossed htr head and \irtiiously lolded her hands in 
her lap, sa>ing ver> well then, let U‘ wait and see who is 
telling lies and who is not. this righteous indignation made 
Amnta turn round and think ^ain. and scrutinise her mother 
to find in her quite definite sigi.j of outraged truth She thought 
she knew all her inoi her’s expressions and what lay behind 
them, and this one looked smctie enough to her But surely it 
could not be true, whatever Mamma’s facial expression; she 
must have made a mistake somewhere misunderstood perhaps 
by wishlul thinking. Why, sht herself had talked to Hari only 
the day before yesterday, and then there had been no suspicion 
of anything like that at all, they had been as they always were, 
they had — yes of course — they had talked about going to 
England together. They had discussed it quite thoroughly, they 
bad even made plans about passports and inoculations, so liow' 
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could what Mamma said be true? Hari was the simplest, 
sweetest, most guileless of souls, he did not even l<now the 
meaning of deception. 

‘We will see.’ Radha was saying, ‘we will see.’ And although 
she was persuading herself that there was no cause for 
suspicion at all. Am 1*11.1 leli uneas> . She would be seeing Hari 
today at the radio st a i ion that at least w .is some consolation • 
he would be abh' to esplain everything (|uite to her satis! at 
tion, she would not haie to remain in doubt io** long But all 
the same, even though she was going to be reassured so soon, 
she could not help feeling disturbed She wishfd she had 
someone to talk to .about it. and when she thought ‘someone’ 
she knew she meant Krishna SeriCupta It was not the first 
time she had missed him since his departure 

Radha also thought about Krishna: she h.id alread> said 
three times that thev had not heard from him \et Amrita 
pointed out that thev < ould hardly have heard 1 rom Rim when 
he had only just arriv ed 1 Ic toiild have sent a t( legram. R.idha 
sulked, he knows we .ire .inxioiiN- ‘he has become like .1 son 
to me, like a son,’ she sa d several times, looking meamnglully , 
even reproachfully at \mrit.i ^nd when Amrita gave no 
reaction, she hinted broadlv .1' last ‘Krishna is a gentleman 
he is of our own cl.iss, it is a pity you could not--’ She trailed 
off, because Amrita had 'un out of the toom 

Hari did not come to keep her company while she was 
announcing, as he usu.dlv did ‘•he knew he was free and could 
not understand what had Inppentd to him While she put on 
records of Hstad Savyid Khan phying the sitar, the morning’s 
suspicions deepened and she had to tell herself very firmly 
that her mother even if st'e had not deliberately invented the 
story, must have misunderstood 1 he last record played — how 
she resented just then the imaginitive flights that soared and 
fell and soared ag.ain. turned and twisted, wound and darted, 
the endless elaborations of Usf.td Sayyid Khan’s art — the last 
record then at last played, she mac^e the final announcement 
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and got out as quickly as she could. She made straight for the 
canteen at the top of the building, quite sure that he must be 
there waiting for her. But he was not. She sat down by herself 
at a table, quite sur<' now that he had meant to be there but had 
been delayed. Mler fifteen minutes she began to feel 
conspk uous. I)ul did not want to leavi* because at .an) minute 
he was sure to tome in. It was lun. h time and the plate was 
trowded; people sat together in ;',i ouji-. and laughed and talked. 
Mter anothe- ton minutes she ordert'd <oitee for herself, to 
give herscll an air ol occupation. It took quite a long time for 
the toflee to tomi', but even liter it hid come and she had 
drunk it. there w.is still no llari. 

She got up. walked out and dens n the stairs. I he only thing 
now s1j< thought, was to go home; and even as she was 
thinking it. she was walking dirccth towards the ofiicc in 
which klari usinlly repoited loi duty. But only the t)]nst was 
tin re. a thi< kset young man w ho stared at her with complete 
blankness over his typewriter She tinned away, and thought 
again I must go home. But she tried all the studios first, and 
though she saw many people who knew him. she could not 
ask them anything. On her way out, loi now indeed there was 
nothing for it but to go home, she passed through the External 
Servii es division, .inci oming Ircan a little room at the end of 
the corridor she heard much hipp\ shouting and laughter; 
and inmiediatcl) recognised 11 • i’s voic e She wanted to hurry 
past, lor she had not the cour..ge to pluck him from out ol a 
roomful ol people. But she hesit'-ied for .a moment as she 
walked past and in that moment Vaidv a s iw her and called. 
‘Ah, our friend, the negative lady ! 

She was too confused to see the dist-rss .and embarrassment 
whic h came into I lari’s face an 1 instantly wiped out his happy 
smiles. ‘Come in. come in.’ Vaidya called, but she s.aid hastily 
that she was just going home. 

‘“No” again!’ Vaidya spluttc'recl ‘With this Lady it is 
always “no”.’ 

The others laughed good-humouredl) Hari tc'o -and the 
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one girl who was in the room — a lively sturdy girl in coloured 
salwar-kamiz, who announced the Punjabi programmes — 
looked her up and down. Amrita wished fervently that she had 
gone straight home after she left the canteen. 

‘Please Amrita,’ Hari said, recollecting himself, ‘come in.' 
She saw now that there were several fays on the office tables, 
and used plates qnd cups piled up. Ha ha,’ Hari laughed 
uneasily as he followed her glance, ‘we thought today we 
would have our food down here. It is more con fortahli .’ 

Amrita turned and walked out. with Hari hurrying behind. 
Vaidya shouted after her — ^hc meant no harm hut prided 
himsell on much humour — ‘We would have asked you to join 
us had we not known you would say no ' ’ and the Punjabi girl 
tittered. 

‘1 did not know.’ Hari was saying, ‘that today you had 
duty.’ 

‘No.’ Amrita replied, ‘only lor six months we haveanet on 
this day.’ 

‘I had lorgottcn,’ he said miserably. 

ITiey stood at the top oi the steps by the main entrance. 
When he said he had forgotten, she walked straight down. 

‘Where are you going he asked, running after her; and 
when she did not answer, pleaded. ‘Please do not run awa)’ 
from me .\mnta. Come up and sit with me in the canteen: 1 
have eaten my lunch but we will dnnk coffee.’ 

When he mentioned canteen, her heart really hardened 
towards him and she walked a bit faster. She did not stop until 
she reached the bus stand, and saw the bus just turning the 
corner and c oming tow ards her. She would soon be home now 
But she had to make sure and because there was no time for 
anything except the direct question, she' turned to look Hari 
full in the face and asked him, ‘Hari. is it true that you are 
going to be married?’ 

He shot out at once, ‘Who told you ?’ and she answered as 
promptly. ‘My mother. Is it true?’ 

After a short pause, during which he did a lot of confused 
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thinking, his face tell into the deepest misery and he 
murmured, his eyes downcast, ‘It is true.' 

The bus drew up at the stop. Amrita did not get on. She 
stood looking at Hari and waited lor him to say more. 

‘What can I do?’ he said finally. ‘My family — ^they have 
arranged it all.’ 

‘And you of course say "yes" to everything they arrange,’ 
she said bitterly, though she had not mearft to lie ins olved at 
all. 

‘What can 1 do?‘ he said again. e\t.r more plaintively. And 
when she did not answer went on. "t ou do not know how 
unhappy I am. ) cannot^sleep at night and 1 have no proper 
appetite because I am so unhappv . 1 lie in i he night and 1 think, 
what can I do to stop this marri.tge. and when I think of you 
and ot our bcautiliil love 1 < ry betause 1 cannot bear that we 
should be lorn apart.’ His eyes were wcf slic looked up at 
him and saw them glisten. He was very, vet y moved. ‘Amrita.’ 
he said, out there In the bus siaiul, with three tongas waiting 
lor passengers under a tree, and bicycles dawdling along the 
track, ‘A.mrita,’ he said, ‘you know that my heart is only lor 
you. how can 1 even think ot marriage? Hie idea only is very 
hateful to me, to be joined with anoilier woman when all the 
time my thoughts, my heart, my whole soul aie yearning for 
you,’ 

Another bus drew up; again Amrita did not get on. ‘But why, 
1 lari,’ she said gently, ‘did ytm i ot tell me about this marriage 
they are arranging for you ?’ 

‘Is it not enough,’ he said witli passion, ‘that 1 should not 
sleep nor c-ai but I must make you sutler loo ?’ 

‘My' dearest,’ she answered, ‘how gor.d you are.’ Her hand 
< rept towards his and met it. Surreptitiously they pressed one 
another’s hands, and then quickly let go lest anyone should 
see. Amrita felt suddenly light-hearted and almost happy, 
because they were once again close to one another; lately all 
they seemed to have been doing was misunderstanding one 
another. 
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hor a tew momenis they stood together . silent and blisslul. 
Then Amrita, feeling that they must above all be practical, 
rallied and said in her most prailical tones. ‘Now of course wc 
must act.' 

He was tumbled out of charming abstract thoughts of love 
to agree, ‘Yes,’ in a somewhat weak and deflated voice. 

.Still being very practical — and unconsciously imitating her 
mother, for her oUn nature could not so well stand the strain 
of being practi* al — she said, in words that migjit have been 
Radha’s, ‘Now the time tor talk is over.’ 

‘Yes.’ Hari sadly agreed, ‘it is over.' 

‘Now we really inusl go aw'a\ tcj,l ngland together as soon 
aspossible, itistheonly way ‘ 

‘Yes,’ Hari agreed ag.iin, and then pointed out. ‘'lour bus 
is coming.’ 

‘1 am not taking it ‘ she slid w ith decision ! am not going 
home I am going instea'l U' my uncle • 1 shall tell hiiy, please 
give me the money to go awsiy to I'ngland because now' the 
time for talk is over Is not that the best plan, Hari ’’ 

He nodded, and tried m ry hard not to think oi Prema and 
his mother and the \ii.inds. .md all the relations who were 
already gathering togoihc' 

"And you will lome with me plea'-e Hari ' ^mrita was 
saying. 

‘To see yom unci. In- cried li thought-^ of his own 
relations were ■>1 that niomenl unpleasant, thoughts of 
Amrita’s were mote mi 'i ou think lit will like to see me?’ 

‘Ye-),’ Amrit.i siid in R.idha’s \oite. '1 am sure he will like 
very' much ' 

Tarla auntie, though who receiccsl them did not like it a 
bit. .She was sitting with lady Ram Hrashad at the desk and 
they were going over some papers together. Both wore horn 
rimmed spectacles .tt the end of their noses, and they both 
Icxaked very busy and important and not at all happy to be 
interrupted. Tarla auntie was rather brusque, telling them to 
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sil down and wait, and LacJ\ Ram Pr.ishad was charming only 
very perfunctorily. 

\mrn.T and Hart sat dow n side by stdo on the huge soft dis an 
with the black and gold upholstery and crimson cushions Han 
looked round with awe . he had never been in such an elegant 
loom before- it was just like bj'ing in a film He at once 
thought of Prema and how impressed she would be b) this 
loom It was he had to admit it, really very* much inoie 
elcpant than her drawing room, even though that h.id also cost 
a lor of money \ lakh, he estimated for Va/ir l),ty al’s room, 
looking round it it must have cost at least a lakh to furnish 
lut tut-tut,' I ady Pam Piashad w.ts saying this must be 
sc<-ii to lo arrange a social ev«n»ng with refreshments and 
then to t ancel ii one hour befote that must not happim in our 
I rganisation ' 

\inril.' wh'spered to Han that f .a !a auntie did a lot of good 
work lor various i adit s’ Organisations H.ui w is impiessed 
but lioped that ^mnta would not become as nglv .as he. auni 
w'hen she grew old 

'rend please see this,’ Jarla auntie )iointed out to her 
tonipanion ‘^giin subscriptions ire behindhand in this 
branc h ’ 

1 ut-tut tut ' 

^mrita fidgi led on the divan, f'ven \ cr\ gt. ntly t oughed, but 
1 irla auntie was to(> busy Han ke|)i looking round bun and 
did neit mind hov long he had to w an In the e nd \mnta piped 
up. ‘ 1 aria auntie, ple.ase 

‘We arc very busy, \mrita. Ktndlv see these figures ladv 
Ram Pra">h.ad, tiny h.ave just been sent to me b\ Mrs 
Subramanv a foui months late ’ 

\inrita grew quite bold and inteiruptcu again ‘Pleise 
ext use me Aunt c, but it is I Inc Ic wc fiave t ome to --ce ’ Hari 
stared primly ahead of him, he looked as il ill this w-ere no 
concern of his, as il indeed he thought it very rude ol Amrita 
to keep interrupting. 

■ N our line le is nc't here.’ I ai la auntie replied shortly taking 
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out a new sheaf of papers with an impressive, ‘Now, Lady Ram 
Prashad.’ 

‘When will he be home again please. Auntie ?’ 

‘Really, Amrita.' Tarla auntie said, ‘how am I to know ? 1 
expect as soon as it becomes a little cooler he will come back; 
till then he will stay there in Simla.' 

‘In .Simla ! ’ cried Amrita. ‘He has gone to Simla ?’ 

‘What eNe?’ said Tarla auntie tartly, and turned all het 
attention back to her papers and Lady Ram Prashad. 

Amrita would have liked to ask man> more questions — 
when did he go, did he leave no message tor me, did he not even 
mention me ? — but she knew^they were futile questions, and 
anyway she had not the courage to ask any more. So she said 
sadly to Hari, ‘Come, we must go. Uncle has gone to Simla,' 
and he, implifitl) obedient, got up and preceded her to the 
door. 

‘You arc going ?’ Tarla auntie said, pausing jvith a sheet oi 
paper held in her hand and glaring at them over her spei tac les. 
1 ady Ram Prashad took out her most charming smile and 
wished to be remembered \ery sjierially to Amrita’s mother. 
Amrita thanked her and took her leave, without introducing 
Hari at all: while he. fearing questions as to who he was and 
why, had alrend> slipped out ul the French windows and 
could be seen contemplating the garden. Tarla auntie threw 
a derogatory look at the back view of him and nodued 
Amrita’s dismissal. 

‘Such a t harming girl, tommented Lady Ram Prashad 
when she had gone: ‘who w'as the young man with her?’ 

‘A cousin from her father’s side,’ said larla auntie 
Also very charming,' said 1 ady Rain Prashad. 
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im Anands’ house had begun to fill up Relations, determined 
to be in on everything connected with the wedding, came 
and settled down, whole families ol them, on the floors of 
the Anands’ three rooms, on the veranda they shared with the 
oth ' tenants and ap on the rool-tenace. I he kiiclun a very 
small squire room leading oft the veranda, wis always 
crammed with women busv rooking; and ujj on the roof 
there were several ot.ier mal<K“shift kitchens, consisting c f 
bcttetcd buckets filled with hot coals Some o( the old people 
were very strict and would, for instance, eat only root 
vegetables rooked in mustard oil, or onlv lood prep.ncd by 
their daughters m-law with their own hands anct in pots 
brought from home. Mealtimes also vaiicd gi eat Ij— mostly 
depending on what time the old people happened to say 
the! prayers or take their bath'- —so that all day long some 
one of the family parties would be preparing a meal. I he 
old women prayed, the young women cooked the children 
screeched, the men sat on the floor trlking ol business and 
religion. In the evenings i.iere w is usually some singing, 
bursting spontaneously from one little group and spi ending 
to the others till they wore all sittii.^ in one big circle, taking 
turns at beating the dbolak and dapping ihcir hanis in 
accompaniment Sometimes quariels flared up — between the 
old women as to the particulai lime and mode of their 
particular prayers, between the young women as to whose 
turn it was at the tandoor, as to ghee, sugai . masala and the 
best way of preparing dal. The men attempt cd to soothe, 
were drawn in and then tried to extricate themselves by 
means of philosophical generalities and liall-cxprcsscd 
parables. The quarrels, having reached their highest pitch — 
by which time the original issue was usually forgotten — 
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subsided ol their own accord and tor a while there was calm, 
till the children started. 

There was nothing new in all this to Prema. Her own 
house, as well as hci mother’s, was crammed with relations, 
cooking. pra>ing singing and quarrelling just so. lhc> were 
the heialcis ol the coming (clcbralions. oi e\ery lelcbration 
Prema could remember, tetrolhal, wedding name-giving 
initiation; without then picsence well in advance ot the 
actual d.i)s li\cd lor the ceremony, the whole spirit ol 
Icstivily would hate laihd As it was. the smell ot their 
cooking, ihi sound ol them pra)ers. the singing at night, the 
gossip, the (luairels. cic.ueci the right the indispensable 
atmosphere of lamilt lesiutness 

Some ol the lelitions gatherc'd at the Anands were already 
known to Prema lor thev vveie the same pc'ople. distant 
branches ol hci own lamil) whom she had met over and 
over again at all the i.miily func'ons ()lhcis-»and these she 
could not help tci'lmg to be rathe r vulgar and not at all the 
sort ot pemple w'lth whom she was accustomed to mix — 
were unknow n tc* hot being either members ol Mrs Anand's 
family or othet biaruhes ot Vt»- Anand’s, too distant fiom 
her own to have appeared at previous functions. She herself 
w.as trc'ate-el ,\ith gteai lespfit by cveivbody, as was fitting 
since she wa. the piosp.ciivc bridegroom’s elder sister 
How<.\ci •'he vv.is not at aU proud she b. haved with gre.it 
politeness anti t emdese ension gieeting everybody — even 
Mrs Anand’s second si^tci whc' w.as a widow — almost as it 
they wcie •')' an ce|ual l'H>tmj She lelt gratified by the good 
impression she was sure she was m.aking Sushila came 
tunning to meet hei and touched het (ect, and then pressed 
her hands with gre.n happiness, and that was even more 
gratilv ing lor not every y oung giil showed such love lor her 
luturc husb'.nJ’s sistei Mieacly she hcaid whispers about 
herself — ‘she is a very lich man’s wife two lakhs they have 
got together and they ritle about in a big car’ — and to 
confirm the good impression, she made Sushila sit next to her 
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on a strip of tarpv‘1 and stiokcd ihc hair out of her face very 
tenderly. Sushila’s Ups \v'erp sligbrlv parted, the shadow of 
a dimple pl3>cd on her chf ek. h^r e>cs shone with happiness 
and Prema sighed, thinking how ‘•oon that happiness, that 
expectancy, must lade and give wa> to the disillusionment 
of the wife ^ot, of course, tint her hiother Hari Would not. 
within the limits of husbands, make a good husband, but he 
could »’oi help being i ni m and men —men it th^v were not 
Sur — could neve undc'csiand the gentle veaining ot a 
woman's >-oul She sicthcd more deeply at the thought feeling 
her ot\M soul g>"ntl\ \i iini'K and murmured, ‘'1\ sweet 
little Sushila’ ss she m )ktd thc^giil’' hair mote tciuleih tha'' 
e\er 

Mrs \nand came up to the roof terrace and greet^'d Prema 
with an ill grue she liaidlj l•o1heud to disguise Ptema 
gf<<tcd back, at her mc»st chaoning I'X'liiig confident and 
supeiioi She was wearing a new kaini? the host silk. ItouglU 
from the best shop oiange with i design of dark red 
petunia'*- so that she rould defy Nhs \nind’s fine bosom 
encased lii a kanii/ of an artificnl silk which could be bought 
at a yard at escr> relugee-stall in towt. Mrs. ^nand 
curtl} a<-ked her Haiighlcr i) she had no wetk to do, was this 
the way she prepared for n 'rri ’ge, liv idfmg the lime away 
and IcUiiig hv'r elders wait upon hei Rcgretlullv and a little 
shainelacedlv Sushtla got up and went downstairs into the 
little kitchen where hc-r sinters sat c u the flt)Or and pounded 
spices 

KirVing oii her shoes, Mrs Annnd sat herself down next to 
Prema on the strip of carpet ‘Of work there is enough.’ she 
commentf'd wiping the petspiratiun ofl h'-r faro with her 
duppata. Prerna laid a sympathetic hand on the other’s knee 
and soothed, ‘In our house too there is so much work for us 
women; but it is part of our happiness’; Mrs \njnd looked 
down at Prema’s hand, then lightly moved her knee from 
under it Ptema went right on smiling; she knew that all the 
other women were looking at her and w'as going of her best 
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she laid the rejected hand, plump and smooth, on her 
duppata and said, ‘Weddings are always so busy for us 
ladies.’ 

‘Especially,’ Mrs. Anand added forcefully, ‘it they have to 
be arranged in a hurry.’ 

Prema now smiled at the widowed sister, who was so 
overcome that she did not know where to look. Brusquely 
Mrs. Anantl ordered her to go prepare chutney in the 
kitchen, and meekly she went. Prema went on smiling, 
indiscriminately, though very charmingly, at the other 
female relations, and was vey glad that she was wearing 
that expensive new kami/. 

The last of the sunset, intTcdibly orange, lingered behind 
the ragged line of roofs. Already shadowed and hali- 
silhou'ttcd by evening light, the womtn began to prepare 
ior the night meal, lighting the tandooi and filling the 
bruise'' buckets with hot coal. Ihev glided anil bent in that 
evt'ning light like fagures in a mime. One old woman 
mumbled fierce prayers from out of her sari. ,An old man 
washed himself by the pump, then turned and prayed with 
folded hands. Big nlack kites curved and swooped over the > 
roof. 

Purified by bath and prayer, the Anand grandmother came 
up the Mairs. She sat down near Picma but did not greet her; 
she even ignored Prema’s own respectful greeting and angrily 
drew' her feet away. A grim little smile played about Mrs. 
Anand’s mouth as she watched I’rema’s face slipping out of 
self-assured charm. The old woman began to mumble to 
herself, and under cover of this, Prt ma turned to some of the 
others and commented, ‘Soon my husband will come to caH 
for me in the car.’ 

‘Suri is coming?’ Mrs. Anand said casually. 

'Suri Sahb is coming,’ Prema confirmed and corrected. The 
other women looked properly impressed by the mention of 
the car. 

Ihe grandmother’s mumbling began to get louder, even in 
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places comprehensible. ‘Sin/ they could pick out, ‘it is sin 
before God.’ They nil lo6kcd uncomfortable now, except 
Mrs. Anand, who remained unmoved and at her case. 

‘He will soon be here,’ Prema said rather desperately, ‘wc 
had arranged it, when your business is finished, I said, you 
will come with the car to fetch me from Mrs. Anand's . . .’ 

Suddenly the old woman said quite loudly, and as 
distinctly as her lack of teeth would allow, ‘ft is not a 
mari’age, it is a sin; a sin before God.’ 

’. . . I will be there waiting foi you,’ Prema lamely 
concluded. 

Ihere was a pause. Mrs. Anand talmlv looked at her nails 
which were long and red. 

‘Sin!’ the old woman shouted. ‘Ihcre has been no 
betrothal ceremony, no ceremonial letter has been sent, the 
bridegroom’s people dare to shos\ t.bemselvcs in our house, 
and it is called marriage ? It is called sin ' ’ 

A murmur of sympathy came from some of the other old 
women. Indeed this was not the wa\' things should be done, 
not how they were always done. She was right, let her speak 
'out; if they, the old women, did not see to it that things were 
done in the old, in the correct manner, what would become 
of their community? So tb y podded their old heads and 
shifted their pans from one coiner of their mouti.s to the 
other, murmuring, indeed this was not the right way. 

‘Never will they be blessed.’ the old grandmother 
prophesied, ‘God will never gladden them with a son, even 
all prayers will be unavailing, because the proper rites and 
ceremonies have been ncglec ted. That such a disgrace should 
|all on my son’s family, after all the prayers .md all the good 
deeds that have been stored up, 0,0!’ 

Ahd ‘O, O!’ the other old women echoed, and rocked 
.their heads from side to side, one hand laid on the cheek, 
0 , 0 !’ 

The young women who were busy cooking listened 
sharply, althoug they had their heads turned awa\ and their 



hands worked ceaseless!) 1 hose who were not busy sat by 
outwardly passive, awaiting event?. 

Prema shifted uneasily, she felt as if they were all expect 
mg her to say something but how could she dare speak 
against these religious old women ’ She looked to Mrs Anand 
foi support but that lad) avoided her glance 

But \\< lie not to b bhined’ aid 'hs ^nand ‘this has 
Iv ( n (oi I ..vl iipoii ii-) 

Now tu \ wen all looki’ig duct tl) at Piema all except 
the old giaiidniothei huselt who concentrated on hci 
(laughter in law whose ic quiescence with her sentiments did 
not please her 

Prema icall) had to sa/ something, so she murmuied 
hoping not to be he mi too distinitl) ‘Sometimes there aie 
c ireumstancts 

Attention at once shifted )r(>m her tf< the olhci 
protagonist but Mie olii vMimin w is ‘till loo i«gioss( d with 
her (laughtei inhw s •>u»pii-.iiig attitude to sti/e upon the 
(eiitral tight and cm) it th'ough So she onlv repealed It is 
a sm before God a shmu to my son s family ’ and narrowly 
watthed hei daughtti inlaw 

But again Mrs Ananit disippomltd hti What right have 
we to speak she said ar I tinned lull) on Prema as she said 
It diaw'ing the others attf ptio.i wiih her when the bride 
gloom s lamiK wishes it so 

The old wor (n began to ilick ihcii tongues and to muttei 
impieeatiora aeamst tho i who hmdtied the proper 
obstrvanet ol custom iv i,.icnionics but when thtir guiding 
spiiit did not join in ilitii disipp oval nailed off and died 
upon the nr Ihc gnnd.nothers heart was set on othei 
things she could nevci piiiKipate in a quariel m whuh she 
md hei daughter in law wire cm the same side, so she did 
not even consider Pi cnia but speak mg only lor Mrs Anand 
said ‘Iheie is not such anothei mother who will rum hei 
daughter’s bfe by giving her away in sm ’ 

But again Mis 'nand onlv said ‘Of whit use is all oui 
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talk? We may break our hearts, but we are powerless,’ and 
once more turned att< ntion towards Prema. 

Just then Mr. Anand came stepping up on to the rooi. 
home from his day’s business, the clean white shirt with 
which he had set out in the morning crumpled and stained 
with patches of perspintion Seeing Prema, he at onte joined 
his hands and lower<-d his head o\er them in delerential 
greeting. She was so ’‘cru ved b\ his appea.ancc*at this critical 
moment that she grcttid him with a quite unwonted 
(ordialit), such is ■'he usu?Il> kept for more important 
people; which so sui prised him that he joined his hands again 
and tried to lool. e.en mor^' ilifcreiuial 

But neither his wile nor hw mother had any intention ol 
bre.iking up the scene because ol his arrival N'rs \nand 
n'peated ‘We arc' powerless we c rnnot even spetk. whiU 
the grandmothci said It > tin inolher’s duty to sec that 
every detail ol hei dnighter's marriage ceremony is 
correct ' 

Mr Anand wished tlial lie had not come home; but being 
there, he took refuge iti Picma aticl said, ‘Good, good, good, 
.ind Suri Sahb is not honouring us today ’’ 

Prema. as desperately , took rciuge in him. ‘Soon he will bt' 
liere,’ she answerc'd c.ag, "'ny minute 1 am expecting him, 
we had arranged- - ' 

‘I hank God,’ tne old woman exclaimed, ‘that 1 did my 
duty by my daughters in thfir Lime'‘ And the olhei old 
women said, 'Ah ’ arc! nodcicd and rapped the side' ol their 
noses 

Mrs Anand said, ‘It is a great pain in a mother’s heart to 
be hindered from doing her duty for her ''aughier ' 

But here he is’’ Prema crieci. and indeed there was Suri 
at the top of the stairs, well-fed .iiid scdl-assured in a silk 
bush-shirt and a gold wristwatch Never had she been so 
pleased to see her husband. 

Mr. Anand also was very pleased, and he stepped forward 
saying, ‘Ah Suri Sahb we have been w'aiting for you it is an 
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honour tor us,’ and Mrs. \nand ])ushcd up her duppata and 
laid a hand to her hair. 

Suri grinned, greeted, and slapped Mr. Anand heartily on 
the back. Already Prema’s relief at seeing him was giving 
way to annoyance : if only, she thought, he had a little more 
sense of his own dignity, and would learn to bchj\c to these 
people with the reticence whit ii hehlted his position among 
them, fie w,s, after all. not only the brother-in-law of the 
bridegroom, but also the rich man in the ),aiiiily. of whom 
they spoke proudly to outsiders, v\ ho'c goKl i i^twatt li and 
big American car were part ol theii own security in life and 
claim to resptet h was all \cry well being lordial-- therr* he 
w'as, still slapping the delighted Mr. Anand and gutlawing at 
the other men — she herself, she hoped, had behaved with .1 
certain amount ot cordialitv, but she had kmnvii how to 
temper it with a touch of condescension; as w as necessary 11 
one was to retain the respec t to which one’s j^osipon cntitleci 
one. 

Mrs. Anand got up and said, *So, Suri Sahb. you hate 
come,’ just as if there were some secret understanding 
between them and sne had been the only one to know that 
he was coming. 

Suri directed his guffaw at her, vers heans and friendly 
and tried to keep his eyes from ‘^iraving too overtly to hei 
bosom He succeeded, but still Prema was lurious. fhat he 
should communicate in so cordial a lashion with this 
woman, who not a minute hetore had tried to insult and 
draw ignominy on his wife, his own wire — but what did he 
care about her ? ^^'hen had he e\ er protected her or at'enged 
the insults directed at her ? He had no heart foi her. no eyes 
lor her, he thought only of other women . her marriage was 
a failure, her husband did not even think about her, she 
was utterly alone — the familiar thoughts and sensations 
came back in a flood of grievance, and automatically her 
eyes became wet and she dabbed at them with her 
duppata. 
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‘It is all going well, Anand Sahb?' Suri was saying, still 
slapping away, and Mr. \nand said, ‘Tee-hec, we will sec 
when the day comes, when the da> comes.’ 

‘Such a marriage shall never be!' the grandmother 
suddenly shouted, ‘not in our family!’ 

Suri turned his polite attention towards her. for she was 
old and had sons, and so must be honoured above othei 
women. Cut Mrs. Anand said curtly. ‘Enough* now,’ words 
lt)r which Prcma had bclorc wailed in vain. 

The old woman too had w.iiied lor them and now 
pounced; ‘Sin!’ she streamed, ‘it is sin, not marriage, it is 
destroying all the good anJ» all the jsraycrs stored in nni 
family, never will they be hapj)y. never blessed . .’ but she 
was so excited that she spoke quite indistinctly and the 
impact of her words was lost Mr Anand only asked 
soothingl) , ‘Mataji. have sou had your food ?’ and Suri said. 
‘It is fate,’ in an easy conversational tone of voice. Even the 
old women deserted hei, neither nodded nor shook their 
heads nor railed on God, but merely sat huddled together 
dia( ussing how many lakhs Suri was the owner of. Though 
she still sat muttering, curing toinplaining. her momf'nt 
was past; and when, .1 lit'le later, one ol hci grand-daugh’ 'rs 
came up from the kiicht and gave her her vegetables, she 
retired into a corner, with her back to the company, and 
huddled herself over her bowl. Her vegetables were well 
curried, her chapatis jiiping hot; ‘he resigned herself to the 
inevitable and found (onsolation in the fact that at least she 
was free from sin. having always periormed, in the correct 
manner, all the prayers and ceremonies required of her 
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AMRiiA had written to her uncle at Simla, telling him— how 
shameless she had become, she i “Heeled alter she had sent 
the letter salely oil — ^that. please would he let her have tht 
money, now, at once, to go to England, lor it w'as very, very 
urgent for them to go almost immediat'dy. When site 
received no answer to this letter <s('nt by c'xpress post and 
marked ‘Urgent’ in very big (.ipjtalsi she despatched a 
telegram, ‘Please Send Money Vital \mnia’, but so far even 
that was unacknowledged. Mcsinwhile she drew out all the 
money she had in her saving-- liook; it wnv only eight) 
rupees, but at least it W'as enough to pa) the doctor foi 
their inoculations and thi lee toi iheir passports. Han 
unfortunatel) had no money si all .is he g.ive alPhe earned 
to his mother keeping oiil) tiuiu rupees a month foi his 
own expenses. 

Amrita had gone to a travel agcnc) . and iliough at first 
she was assured that all berths bacl been booked months ago, 
in the end two cancellations wc rc, b\ great good luck, found 
lor her on a ship lalh-J Jal fawahar. which was due to sail 
from Bombay on 1 1 October She was very happy about this 
and took it for a good omen that from now on everything 
would go quite -.moothl) . She was so sure that within a 
matter of hours Uncle would wire her the money that she 
arranged wnth the travel .agent) tome within three da)s 
to pay for her Ixvoking, and blilhtl) agreed that, of course, if 
she had not brought the monev within the thiee days, they 
could sell the tickets. 

Meanwhile she and Hari w'cnt to a doctor and had their 
anti-cholera and yellow fever injections, and arranged to 
come back for their smallpox vaccination a tew days later. 
Hari was (|uitc placid and complaisant alxaut it: he had at 
first tried !o argue that what vv.Vs ihe reed for all these 
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injections, but when she pointed out that if they did not 
have them they would not be able to go to England, and wa.s 
quite firm alwut it lie said 'All right’ in a fatalistit 
imnner. 

When the doctor grasped his arm, he shut his eyes tight, 
but with the needle entering his flesh tears pricked the closed 
lids, and suddenly behind this veil ol tears there appeared to 
him, as clear as if he were looking at a calendar, the date 
i October in rfd letteis. It was the date for which his 
marriage had been fiM'd, the date which he had shuffled over 
with vague thoughts ol postponements; lor were there not 
always postponements in .'dl arrangements, was not the 
actual date fixed always th'‘ eAliest and most optimistic one, 
w'^hich everybody knew could not possibly be kept to? So he 
managed to reconcile the ^ October with the date of ]a\ 
Jawahar, the u October, and had no qualms. Later, when 
\mrita asked him, had his family fixed the date for the 
wedding yet, he said he was not sure but — taking her hand 
and murmuring. ‘My little one, my Amrita — it could not 
possibly be before November, and by that time — my Amrita, 
my goddess.’ 

When they went for their passports, they were told that 
they must produce eith'^ • their birth certificates or their 
horoscopes testified before an attorney. So they went home 
to find them. 

Hari doubted very much whetner he had ever possessed 
such a thing as a birth ( ertificate- and as for his horoscope, he 
had never seen it. though he knew that some time ago it had 
been taken out of its secret place and sent to the Anand’s 
house, there to be pondered over by the astrologer and com- 
pared with Sushila’s. to make sure that their stars were not 
in opposition. As soon as he had left Amrita, he derided that 
after all he did not want to go home just now. not with all 
the relations there, talking about marriage: so he got off the 
bus and turned back, and spent a very pleasant two hours in 
the coffee house during which be lorgot all the things whic h 
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were troubling him, the 3 Otobei as well as ]al jav^ahor 

Amrita could not forget, though she would have liked to 
The thought of ]al Jawahar wa-. not pleisant or easy for her 
either. To leave everyone and cvuythii.g she knew behind 
to embark like this on a long and secret expedition, she who 
had never had any inclinations for adventure or, if it came 
to that, for travel, none whatsoever — ^it was not an eas> 
thing And vfhen she considered what sht we' doing it for, 
and the only answer was for Hari, she failed now to get that 
sudden rush of emotion whi^h had lifted hci a )o\e all other 
considerations and had made it all quite undtin ibl> worth 
while, she just failed to get it jbe \\ ■<> she liad only a week 
or so ago. Strain, she told h( i* eh worry; wlim onts wt art 
safely on the ship it w'ill all t omt it k and being with liiiii 
will be all that matters *'0 sIk to! 1 herself and nmored the 
small peculiar doubts nibbling at tlx nark of her mind the 
reluctant vision oM tail inunt onocenbakt I fisn^ir skulking 
behind his brotket in law on i ' t ition j/ ill nni 

The first thing she did whtn 'hi got home was to ask toi 
post She was quite sufe that C>i m would hand her a letter 01 
wire from her unck but aM Gian slid was ‘No please, 
nothing ' 

‘Nothing?’ sJac tejieaiid, a" > quite 'uddenG realised that 
she w IS almost as disippointen that there wis nothing from 
Krishna SenGupta is that tlvie w.is nothing from her 
uncle 

‘Nothing please ’ Gian confirmed, and she thought, well, 
what is there foi him to wnte except 1 have .>1 lived safely, 
1 am well, are you well 1 shall come hon'e in lour days, 
though he could have written that she thought, if he had 
cared to Bui Uncle —she should b-wc heard froiii Uncle by 
this time What could have gon* wrong ’ U she did not hear 
from him by the day after tomonow she realised, she would 
lose the berths on ]al Jawahur, «he would not lie able to go 
to England, they would be trapped heie and then Hari would 
have ’•3 lx married, ‘^^trangelv enough, she w?s not seized by 
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panir at the thought: as a matter ol fact she tound herself 
considering it quite calntl> Realising this, she felt very guilty 
and tried to atone by rushing out at once to the Post Office 
round the corner and sending ofi another telegram: Very 
\nxiou-> Kindly Send Money Immediately Amrita. 

^\hcn she got back again, she walked into her mother’s 
bedroom. Radha was fast asleep on the bed — ^resting alter 
lunch, she called it — ^with that look of dis'oluterfess about her 
wliirh always ^erned to accompany her midday sleep: 
probably because she did not tal e her sari off nor plaited her 
hair, so that she looked as if she had lallen down in a stupor 
rather than laid hci v If respectfably to sleep 

Her keys were tied to the ptt'icoaf string at her waist and 
Amrita quite calmly took them off. She knew about the tin 
box m thi. wardrobe, in which her mother kept all important 
documents and old letrcrs: so she went straight to it, to get 
her birth certificate out As she fitted the key to the lock, she 
was quite certain that Radha was going to wake up now and 
see her, and sure enough, she had no sooner put up the lid 
than her mother gave a little try and sat up wildly in bed. 
saying, 'Who is it. who?’ 

Amrita quite calmly announced herself and did not even 
try to hide the opened bo' wd'h the keys stuck in it. 

‘O you,’ her mother said sinking back again, her hand — 
an instinctive gesture on waking — feeling for her keys She 
shot up again at once. ‘I have been robbeu ! ’ she cried, wide 
awake. 

‘Your keys are with me,’ Amrita said. 

'What has happened ? What are you doing with my keys ?’ 

‘I wanted to get something out of the tin box.’ 

‘You arc mad perhaps.’ 

‘No. 1 only wanted to get something out of the tin box.’ 

With great dignity, though her sari had slipped from her 
shoulder and her hair out of pins, Radha sat on her bed and 
said, ‘So it is now your right to take keys from your sleeping 
mother and open her boxes.’ 
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'But some of m) things are in there too.’ 

*My things, she says ! ’ her mother flashed. ‘My things ! And 
may I know, what are \our things? Perhaps you will tell 
me. has a daughter an> right to say my things to her 
mother?’ 

‘Why not?’ Amrita asked, (.uite irritated by what she 
considered unnecessary drama. .She began to look through 
the papers fdr her birth certificate, lilting piles of faded 
letters; many ol them, she saw, written on yellow prison- 
forms. 

‘lake vour hands out!' her mother cried. ‘Take vour 
hands out ot what is sat red to ne ! ’ 

■Amrita said. ‘O Vlamma ’ in‘a deprerating manner, because 
Radha was really getting l.ir more excited than the occasion 
warranted. ‘I am only — ’ 

‘Bring that box here!’ Radha screamed. Here to me'' 
ith a little sigh Amrita brought it Her mother seized it. 
clutched It close to her and glared at Amrita with eyes of 
fire; the> were a little dimmed now. for she was nearly fifty, 
but she could still Hash them very effectively — though only 
in the service ol indignation, no longer in that of passion, 
^nirita’s eye*- — it was the fundamental diflerence between 
mother and daughter — had never learnt to flash; they were 
soft eyes, melting and timid, and a little dreamy — or was it 
only absent-minded? — pleading eyes always. 

‘How' date you,' Radha hissed. 

‘But Mamma.’ Amrita said uneasily, ‘what have 1 done?’ 

Radha opened the box and fluttered her fingers through 
the contents. ‘Your father’s letters.' she said ‘Written in 
prison .And you say my things.’ 

Amrita hung her head and said nothing: and that was 
exactly the way her mother wanted her. 

‘That you have no respect for me. that I know, that is bad 
enough ’ Radha pressed home. ‘But your father, your dear 
dead father , . .’ She stopped, but as she was incapable of not 
overdoing an effect, went on again immediately. ‘Your 
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mother, we know it. js nothing to you, >ou treat her like a 
bazaar pariah; if you trample on her heart what does it 
matter to you, her tears do not bring you p.iin . . Amrita 
lilted her head again and felt better . . . ‘she is the one who 
feeds )fOu, ( lothes you; when you are sick she tends you day 
and night and strips herscli ot all her jewels and trinkets to 
send offerings tor your rctosery, but when you are well 
again \oii have noi even a thought tor h( . f 

‘Mamnn, .^pririta interrupted, ‘have I got a birth 
fertifttate ’’ 

‘Certainly you have,' Kadha promptl> rt plied. ‘When you 
were bom, at one youi gfandlathcr said we must get a 
birth cortilu ate. Look ! ’ she ;nid, thrusting her hand under 
the pile of letters and drawing out the lertihtate, ‘here 
it is.’ 

Amrita took it. looked at it, held on to U. 

‘^nd here,' Kadha said, drawing out the long blue scroll, 
here is your horoscope O my darling,’ she suddenly said, 
leaning lorward to grasp Amrita ‘s head between her 
hands, ‘does it not say that you will be married at the age 
of twenty, does it not say so?’ and she kissed her lace all 
over. 

‘It says so in the ho’oscopc?’ Amrita asked, also quite 
excited. 

‘Yes, my sweetest pet, it says your ascendant is in Aries 
.and your — but I do not undtis and that, only the Pandit 
understands; a very holy man 1 went to for my darling’s 
horoscope, the holiest and the most learned, it cost a lot of 
money, but it wai only for building an ashram that he took 
so much money, for himself he wanted nothing, imagine, 
my beauty, he ate only little, little raw vegetable each day 
and only water he drank, he was >o holy.’ 

’And he said this year I would be married?’ 

‘Yes, my nightingale, when you are twenty, and a beautiful 
fair boy and from the best family.’ 

‘Did he say where I am to be married ?’ 
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'Where ? Here of course, where else, where you were born 
and your family is known and respected.’ 

After a little pause, Amrita said. ‘I do not believe in 
horoscopes. 1 do not think they are very often correct.’ 

‘You do not believe, you do not think ! ’ Radha said. ‘ That 
is because you are very young and stupid and know nothing 
of the world.’ 

‘Krishna also does not believe in horoscopes.’ 

‘Krishna! who is Krishna? He is perhaps not young and 
stupid ? And not one line we have had from him. we do not 
even know that he has not fallen under the train. But wait 
till he comes home, I will soon speak with him.’ 

‘He IS home,’ Amrita pointed out, a trifle sadly. 

Radha too grew sad — though mote flamboyantly — at the 
reminder. ‘I have taken him so to m> heart. I cannot think 
of any other home for him but ours.’ .She missed Krishna 
even more than she had anticipated: she found him ver>' 
stimulating company, more so than either Amrita or the 
cook or the gardener. He was the only one to deliberately 
fan the fire of her indignation, and she found this a relief 
from always having to fan it herself. ‘How we shall live if 
he leaves us tor ever. 1 do not know.’ she said, sighing 
heavily. ‘But it is Lite. All that is dear to us will go from us. 
That is why it says in the C.'iffl that wo must not let anything 
become loo dear to us. We must live only in prayer.’ She 
began to kiss .\mrita’s face again and said in a very gentle, 
melting voice. ‘My sweet child. 1 am preparing such 
happiness for you, O such happiness.’ 

At once suspicious. Amrita drew her face away to ask, 
'How, Mamma? What are you doing for me?’ 

Radha became evasive and pretended to look through the 
pile of letters. ‘My only one,’ she murmured as she did so, 
’how beautiful she is, my child.’ 

‘But how are you going to make me so happy?’ Amrita 
persisted. 

Radha now noticed that both her sari and her hair had 
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slipped down. As she hitched up the one and pinned up the 
other she said. ‘Even iu the home, one must not neglect one’s 
person, especially after marriage. If one wants to keep 
husband’s love, one must always be as fresh and pretty as a 
bride.’ 

‘Why are you telling me this?’ 

‘One day you will marry, isn’t it? A.nd you have heard me 
tell,’ she added roguishly, 'what your horostbpe says: one 
hys is perhaps- not so far oft.’ 

‘Are you still trying to arrange?' Amrita asked wearily. 

Radha did not answer Wh.it might almost be desetibed 
as a smirk played about her.mouth. 

‘Not still Lady Ram Praslft’d’s son?’ 

‘And why not still Lady Ram Prashad’s son?’ Radha asked 
with a tolerant little smile 

‘Mamma, but 1 told you—’ 

’It is all different now. Now at least we no longer have to 
worry about — please do not think 1 am scolding you again, 
I have forgiven now. I know it was only because you are so 
young and you were misguided and also there are many 
things you do not understand. But thank God you have a 
mother who can make all well again, so it is all finished and 
you do not have to sufI' - bj your mistake Please, my only 
one. give me the comb for my hair.’ Amrita silently gave it 
to her and waited to hear more. ‘Yes,’ Radha said, taking the 
pins out of her hair, ‘that is how it is and 1 shall make an 
offering to thank God for letting me save you.’ Here she 
stuck the hairpins into her mouth and began to comb her 
hair; this gave her an opportunity to think out what she w.is 
going to say next. 

When she had finished thinking she stopj>ed combing, and 
then said in her special importam-occasion voice, ‘Yes, my 
darling, in marriage the most important thing is that husband 
and wife should come from the same social class. Of course 
we are very modern in our family and are not so strict about 
community and caste : but the class, my loveliest, is still very 
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important, and you cannot be happ) if \ou niarr> into a 
family that is not so good as yours.’ 

‘Why?’ Amrita brusquely asked 

‘It is so, my only one. my sweet. When vou are older, you 
will understand.’ 

‘Were you and Pappa not ha ipy 7’ For Nirad Chakravarty 
had come from a family of peasant landholders, and he 
himself had *been only the first generation to be (ity- 
educated. 

Radha. finding the question awkward, took up her (omb. 
but put it down immediately because she did not (.m* to 
take the pins out of her hair ogain ‘It was diflerent,' she 
said. ‘Your father was such a Vlever man. so of course.’ and 
she grew irritable, for she herself dul not see that it was ‘of 
course’ at all. ‘it w.ts different ’ 

‘Why?’ Amrit.i asked, a*- was to be expected. 

Which made hei mother more irriltted: *‘\\'hv W'hs 
why ! Can you not listen to me miieti> one moment without 
always why, why. why!’ 

‘Speak then.’ Amrita said 

‘There is no use speaking with >ou Vou are only an 
obstinate, disobedient girl, and 1 waste breath when I talk 
sensible things to you. With daughters like you one makes 
the marriage first and talk afterwards ’ 

Penetrating straight to the hub of her mother’s problem. 
.\mrita said, ‘Grandfather would never allow' it.’ 

‘Out!’ Radha cried reallv furious now ‘You dare speak 
like that?' 

‘Is it not true?’ 

‘True! Shameless girl! Your grandfather not allow what 
your mother commands ? We think with one head and we 
feel with one heart, your grandfather and 1, and when I say 
she shall be married, will he not sav so too ? ‘ 

‘No,’ Amrita said ruthlessly, ‘if I say that I do not wish to 
be married, Grandfather will never allow it. I know it 
because I have often heard him sav that girls must choose 
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tneir own husbands and that it is criminal, that is what he 
said, to force them into marriage.’ 

Radha considered for a while. Amrita had hit the truth 
lar too exactly for hn likmg. but she saw that she would not 
get far by mereh raging: and she did want to get to at least 
.1 certain point. So s'lc said rathei ruelully and as ii taking 
\mrita into her lunhdenic. ‘Ye., child, your grandlathei 
docs sometimes <hiiik a little dilterentl) Irom'olher people, 
'f course he is ”ory wise and vei^v clever and ver)' learned, 
and he has held vci> high position and everybody respects 
him and we are all veiy jitoiid of him hut — you see, my 
darling, he is not ^oung a»> more and his ideas are also 
sometimes not quite modern* 

‘O Mamma ! ' Amrita pointed cait 'You wan . to tell me 
that Grandfather, wht/ dex's not want to have arranged 
marriage is not motit.i n, and you. who want to have it. you 
arc modern .’ O Mamma ! ’ 

‘Do not "O M.ainina" me ’ Radha said. It is cjuite true. In 
the last g.cncration it was lomr times thought that it is better 
to It t marriages come by thcrnsclves. It was thought that we 
1 iclies would pot be rmam ipalcd if we did not choose 
hudi.inds iviini'i-. Bui u is not true . look at your I wla 
.I'iiiiu', It wa-. viaUji kI Parban auntie and Shanticievi 
auntie who brought yoi i Va/ir uncle into out house, and 
yet see how emaucipatocl your 1 irla auntie is. even though 
her family chose her husband fo' her.’ 

‘But you — ’ Amrita began, only to be brushed aside, tor 
Radha had ant'cipiicd the objection, ‘that \^as quite 
dificrent. It was an '*xc‘ plion. because your father was an 
exception, such a man you will not find in the whole world 
again.’ And then she switched hastily on to, ‘Now in the 
modern world it is thought that ai ranged marriages are after 
all the best, and you see the best families arranging matches, 
'ome even call in the broker or put advertisements in the 
newspapet , but of c ourse the very best families only arrange 
with one another. You remember only two months ago 
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Judge S. K. Mathur's family of Asoka Road married with the 
P. N. Mathur's, the Deputy Minister's family . . 

‘What do I care,’ Amrita cried with unusual warmth, 
‘about the S. K. Mathurs and the P. N. Mathurs? A hundred 
times they can marry but still I will not marry Lady Ram 
Prashad’s son ! ’ 

Radha shut her eyes and said in a pained, patient voice 
‘Do not speak like that, child. You do not know what you 
are saying. You arc very young, and you do not realise what 
a fine thing it is to be married into a family like the Ram 
Prashad Khannas — ’ 

Amnta got to her feet and* announced in tones more 
dramatic than she normally iistd. ‘li 1 live to be one hundred 
years old, never will 1 realis'.' it.' 

Radha shut her eyes again and sighed. It was going to lx* 
more difficult than she had anticipatt d ‘Very well, child,’ she 
said with great restraint, 'we will see When yotl are a little 
older you will understand, and then perhaps you will know 
how to thank your mother for all she does and plans for you.' 
And as Amrita made for the door, she added. ‘Please give me 
bark the birth certificate.' 

Amrita was holding on to it rather self-consc iously. 'Wh\ 
ran 1 not keep it mvsclt ?' 

‘Because you cannot. Phase give it here.’ 

‘Why 7’ Amrita prevaricated, but Radha had swiftly leant 
forward and deftly snatched it back. 

‘O,’ said Amrita. but her mother was already very firmly 
locking the box 
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THE morning after the inoculation Hari woke up with a 
terrible headache. I Ic opened his eyes and knew at once that 
he was very sick. He moaned, but no one heard. Il was still 
very early, about lull past lour, and e\erybo5y asleep. The 
I ourtyard was crammed with sleepers, two or ihre'e to every 
tharpoy and some painfully bundled on the floor. Hari’s 
younger brother slept next to him on his stomach with his 
face squashed Hat on the heeV H.iii moaned again, a bit loader 
and gave his brother a push but Bahia only grunted and 
tossed himselt on to his side Hari lay cjuite st’M and very 
much a! raid He tried to hit his legs slightly to find out 
whether they too wcie hurling him, and, just as he had 
'cared, he lould ha»'<il\ mine them they'^ W'c re so heav\ and 
painful Paraly'sis was his first thought, and he lemcmbered 
ins lather’s elder siste»- who had hin paralysed for fne years 
and had had to be led by her daughters-in law with a little 
spoon. He remembered veiy distinctly the tood dribbling out 
ot the corner of hci mouth He wanted to scream out loud 
then, but his voice stu^ in liis throat, perhaps he had lost 
that too and would never be .ible to speak again (.> God, he 
prayed, make me die now at on ' do not lei me be led with 
a little spoon. 

rhere was a sounti ot toughing and then more coughing, 
one starting aftei the other I he bundled figures stirred, 
groaned, sat up. coiiglit'd and spat and called on (jod Crows 
cawed throatily flml' red over the court 'ard tcarlessly near 
and settled on the wall to peck A’th bad-tempered litaks. A 
bullock-cart rumbled by out-iide. Someone crossly called to 
the little servant-boy, who at once stumbled up from the 
kitchen threshold, rubbed his eyes and got busy' lighting the 
fire. The cow began to moo and stir in its shed and Mohini. 
yawning loudly and stretching herself, went in to milk it 
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Hari lay quite still because he could not move nor speak. 
From time to time he moaned, but no one heard, for thev 
were all concentrating on their own innumerable pains. 
Babla was the only one still fast asleep. Mohini walked past, 
carrying a jug frothing with warm milk, but slie did not even 
glance at Hari. She was making vomiting noises in her throat 
and a minute later she came running past again to be sick in 
the bathroorli. The women clicked their tongues — ‘pooi 
girl’ — and looked reproachfullj at her hiui'and who was 
sitting rubbing his hair, too tired to care. As soon as Mohini 
came out, there was a rush for the bathroom An old man 
spat in a corner and cleaned his teeth wdth a little twig. I he 
old women were drinking ihclr hrst cups ot tea with audible 
relish, and the little sers’ani boy staggered under a load of 
bedding Someone was furiously tugging at the hvatorc 
chain, but it had already been llushed too cjlten .md there 
was no more water lelt 

Han let out another groan, a very loud one, lOr he was 
determined to be heard His mother hurried round to him— 
'.Son ’’ she enqiiitod —and he w'hispered, his eves luxurkjusl) 
shut. 'I am sick’, nd re.alised that, thank God he could 
speak. At once slic began to lament her hands clasped: and 
the other women came tunning, ‘What is it? \\ hat has hap 
j3ened7’--and their hist thought wae that if Han were sick 
there could be no wedding, they wc/uld have to go home 
without having been feasted 

Babia was pushed off the b' d the women c lustered round 
felt Han’s forelioad, his wrist his h.inds, someone began to 
massage his legs someon'' cl e his tcrnpks and all the time 
his mother cried. M) son'’ One old woman (limbed, with 
surprising agility on to tlic end ol tlie bcvi .and began to pra> 
spreading her hands over Han and looking up to Heaven. 
‘And he to be married ' ' the mothci c riec) Mohini came w ith 
d wet cloth, which she slapped cm to his forehead — the water 
trickled down his nose, making him feel uncomfortable, so he 
raised his hand to take the cloth off. It is not paralysis, he 
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realised then, lor he could move his arm. But there was no 
doubt about it, he w as very sick, otheiwise why should they 
be crowding round him like this, crying and advising and 
contradicting one another's advice and praying over him. 
Ihe sun was coming out, quite hot already; it touched his 
legs making him pull them up, and he realised that they too 
could move. Not paralysis; but what could it be then? One 
comfort, at least it could not be cholera, oniy yesterday he 
had had an injection — and then he remembered that the 
doctor had said he might get some unpleasant after-effects 
from the drug. But this was not mcieh after-effects, it was a 
real sickness, something v^y-^ bad. wliy ehe should his head 
be hurting so — O his head, his head, and he groaned again 
His mother wailed, the old aunt prayed more fervently. Then 
someone noticed that the sun was touching him and they 
carried his charpoy indocirs shouting at one another to be 
careful not to jolt him 

Just as they were carrying him in. Prema came running 
with her hair undone and a frantic look in her eyes, for the 
news had already spread tc' her house . ^hc was followed by 
Suri and a crowd of relatives who were staying at her house 
Everyone crammed into the little room with the family 
trunks and stood clu: ^red round Haii’s bed, the air was 
thick with anxious talk Suri at once asked, had they called 
the doctor; but no one wanted ’he doctor ‘Doctor ? And he 
will perhaps take him away to the hospital!’ ^nd at that 
word they all groaned aloud and began to tell of things that 
hid happened in hospitals. Suri shrugged and said, anyway it 
was probably nothing. Han had only eaten too much or 
perhaps (with a laugh) he w'^as trying lO shirk his wedding- 
day. At that Prema could not restrain herself, but screamed 
at Suri — everyone fell silent out of respect lor a husband 
and-wife scene — how dare he suggest such a thing about his 
wife’s brother? she screamed, and burst into tears. So Suri 
thought it best to get out and go to work. Mohini’s husband 
had already quietly slipped away, without any breakfast. 
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Suri’s half-humorous suggestion made Hari realise fbr the 
hrst time that if he were really so ill as they were all saying, 
the marriage could not take place. His first reaction was one 
oi disappointment: no sweets, no music, no garlands, no 
jokes, and he had been so looking forward to it all. And 
worst of all — it took him by surprise, the intense surge of 
cli'.appoinl:ncPt - no Su''hila. Her eyes, her breasts, her hair 
like a bi<« k 11 nil t . no, he quit kl> told himsclt, his illness was 
nothing, |ust the uitcr-elUcts ot the drug, as {he doctor had 
said, it could not be anything else : it must not be. One of the 
old women brought medicine lor him, some green herbs with 
winch die said she had ruied many illnesses — a rupture, 
dysentery, diphtheria, smallpox*— a woaderiul medicine; but 
to Hari it was only a horrible taste in his mouth. Ihe old 
woman was telling how' once in the village a man lay dying 
of cancer, a doctor had come and said he could do nothing, 
the man must die and then she had gi\en this medicine, . . . 
Hari remembered Amrlta. ami then it seemed to him that this 
illness ot his was God’s intervention on behali ot their love. 
He resisted thoughts oi Sushiia and persuaded himself that 
it was a very bad illness indeed, which God had sent to 
prevent the marriage ) hough ht could not help wondering 
whether God could not have thought ot a better way ot 
preventing it : tor what w.Ij the use ot making him lie here 
miserable, unable to marrv Sushila and barred from seeing 
Amrita ? 

The news ot his ill'ie>^s spread quickly and soon Mrs. 
^lland arrived, looking juspitious and determined, like one 
who suspects a trick which has to lx got to the bottom of. 
As soon as she came in. they all lell silent and looked 
anxious, except his motiier. who wailed, ‘My son’, and the 
old aunt at the end of the lied, w'ho pra)'cd with new fervour. 
Prema began to massage Haii’s legs very vigorously. Mrs. 
Anand gave him a pretty shrewd look, but she spoke with 
v^mpathy. ‘What is this we have to hear,’ she said, and was 
answered Irom all sides of the room about God’s will. 



'Indeed,' she said very significantly, 'it is God's will ' 

Prema stopped massaging instantly to say, ‘He will be well 
on the da> of his vvedding ’ to which all the others assidu- 
ously assented . he must be well, what else; they could not go 
home without having been feasted 

' A,nd if not ?’ Mrs Annnd said, silting down on the edge of 
(Hari’s charpov lacing Prema who sat massaging on the 
other edge 'If not.’ Ihcn it is all to go waste, all the 
arrangements we are making’ Ihis iisk we cannot take,’ and 
she sl.irted to massage 1 1 m'', other leg He lay quite still. ' The 
wedding must he postponed ' she said ‘By at least three 
months V\e must be quilasafc ’ 

'Ihree months'’ all the women (ned Hari shut his eyes 
and hoped he looked asleep 

Ihrce months.’ Mis said firmly and trranged hei 

duppaia m i decorous and maironlj manner 

Han’s mother stopped cr>ing and gave a sign to the old 
aunt to leave oil placing ‘Ah no dear sister.’ she told Mrs 
Aiianc' God has been merciful this time it is only a very 
little sukness He has sent c)n the day of the wedding, what 
am I saving — tomorrow even he will he well again ’ .and she 
stroked the prostr.ite Han’s brow 

1 lari wanted to say , v< n now 1 am already well,’ but did 
not think il would be. under the cirrumstanccs, fitting So he 
kept liis eyes shut and his bo ’v rigid, letting anyone who 
i .’red stroke or massage him. 

But Mrs Anand clung last to her point • the wedding must 
be postponed they i ould not go ahead with the preparations 
if they were not sure the Isndcgroom would be there, who 
knows, tomorrow, (jod loibid he night be worse; and 
tomorrow the electrician would be coming to fix all the 
lights — the bnght revolving circles and the flashing 
‘Welcome’ — and what if they had to lake il all down again, 
what ot the expense, was it a little thing? No, it must be 
postponed by at least three months 
‘ And the poor children ?’ Hari’s mother demanded, clasping 
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her hands and with tears in her eyes. 'My poor son, here 
already he is sick with longing lor his bride, and now he must 
wait three more months ?’ 

Her eyes, her breasts, her hair like a black flame : and Hari 
felt that indeed it would be a hard thing to have to wait three 
more months. 

‘They are \oung.’ Mrs Anand s.iid. ‘Ihree months are 
nothing in the‘many years they will have together.’ 

But Amrila: this sickness had probably been sent as a 
special intervention. Many things could happen in three 
months, and perhaps they were afti r all meant to go to 
Lngland Perhaps alter all he was not meant to marry Sushila 
He kept his eyes tight shut, wishing he could go to sleep and 
only wake up when they had ultimately decided whether the 
wedding was to be or not 

All his rel.itions were fast resoh cd that it was to be. had to 
be ] hoy all started talking it once -Mrs Anafid might be 
thinking of the expense of the preparations, but they could 
think only of then pleasant anticipations, and the bitterness 
o( having to go avv.ty with no wedding celebrated, theii 
preparations, expectations all gone to waste: and they told 
her the sic kuess was nothing pci haps it was only the exc ite- 
ment and his terrible longing [or his bride: and then the 
medicine which had never lailed, could they not rely on 
that ^ But Mrs An ind remained .ad imant, sitting there on the 
edge of Hari’s bed with her head flung bark. 

‘1 will tell v'ou ■ Hari’s mother said dc'sper.ately, ‘yesterday 
in the night we had korma. inv' son is very fond of korma, 
three times 1 hlled his plate ami so today his health is not so 
gcxid.’ 

But Prema took up a new attitude Across Hari, she looked 
at the other woman, and though hci eyes were not as fine, as 
glittering, as skilled as her antagonist’s, yet she knew how to 
charge them with sufficient expression. Her mouth smiled as 
she said, ‘Of course, if you really wish it, then there must be 
no wedding. Your wishes are our commands.” 
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All the women foil silent; they knew there was something 
more behind this, and waited. Mrs. Anand also knew; she 
laced Prema acros-. the bed, eye met eye in optical 
combat. 

‘Ihe riik lor you is great.’ Prema said, still smiling. 'It is 
too great, iherelore the wedding must not be.' 

Ihe other women shiited uneasily. They hoped Prema 
knew what she was doing, and would not in \hc end merely 
give way ; the thought of having to return home unicasted 
and with nothing to talk and reflect over in the coming 
months was terrible to them. 

‘W'hat are two-three months.’ Mrs. Anand said, hei e/cs 
still battling with Prema’s. though the) were a little screwed 
up at the (orners now, intense with concentration, ‘when 
they are both so young 7’ 

And then Prema said it 1 wo-ihrec months ’ she said, ‘who 
can tell what will not be in two three months’’ and she 
dropped her e)ts away iroin Mrs Anand 's. 

1 he women almost gasped this was it, she >vas risking 
all — though what risk was there, iht'y silently asked them 
selves, were young men like Hari in surh abundance today 
that the mother ol thx'c daughters <ould atlord to sacrifice 
him on .1 point of priov 7 they looked at Mrs. Anand . yes, 
she was proud, sitting mere with licr hojoin sticking out and 
her hard black eyes; they me >uied her from top to toe, 
conlcmpluousl) now, now it was their f’rn, she was proud, 
but slie had three daughters, and they had Hari, They 
took Prema up. ho can tell, two three months is a long 
time.’ and some oi the less subtle ones even murmured. 
So many oflers. so manv heaulitul girls with good 
dowries.’ 

Hari opened his eyes abruptly. He even sal up a little way. 
he was so startled, but his mothoi pushed him back imme- 
diately — ’rest, son, rest’ — and rubbed his temples. His heart 
was beating fiereely, all thoughts of Amrita and dfsine inter- 
vention were drowned in the surge ol Icar that came over 



him, for were they not threatening to take Sushila awa) 
from him ? He looked from Mrs. Anand to Prema and back 
again to Mrs. Anand, and stayed there, his eyes wide open 
and fixed on her, trying to penetrate through the face, trying 
to sway her thoughts to be kind to him. But she did not even 
look at lum; like all the others, she had forgotten his 
presence. 

She was smiling: she was (Icfcattd and knew they all knew 
it; so she smiled and said, ‘Pf'rhaps for the children two-three 
months will be very long.’ 

‘Our Han.’ Prema said and remembered to massage his 
shin again, ‘w'lll wish only as his-lamily wish.’ 

But Mrs. Anand. having had to accept deleat, was not 
inclined to stay and allow I'rema to press her \ ictory home 
She got up arranged her duppata in a dignified manner, and 
said to Hari, ‘Please do not eat anv more korma before your 
wedding day.’ she was ‘•till ‘•miling 

Hari also smiled, lor he was happy. He felt light with relief 
and entirely w'<li again -until lie remembered his love lor 
Amrita. And tlun hi-, coiisdentc told him that perhaps he 
should have nude more of this morning's sickness which 
had been si ril to him so op[)ortunely But thoughts of Sushila 
piessed clo',e upon him. and his conscience lay, for the 
moment, i|ukl 


34 

kRi.sHNS SI NoiiPTA (ud not have t very happy time in 
C alcutta. r-or one thing the jot) aiiouL which he had come to 
encjuirc was not all it had bc' n made out to be. In the letter 
he liad receivtd. the inaga/.ine whose Assistant Editorship he 
had been oflcrcd was represe nted as an acromplished fact, a 
nourishing weekly wdth a reliable body of subscribers. The 
letter-head had indeed been very impressive. But when he got 
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ro Calcutta, he found that the paper was still in the coffee- 
house stage. The organisers, who had written to him, were in 
a lerment of enthusiasm about it I hey sat all day in the 
eolfee house, drank cotlce. smoked cigarettes and made 
schemes. I hey could afford to make schemes, lor they had 
financial backing. 

This came from a young man, the son of a multi 
millionaire government contrartor, aged tvfenty-three and 
just back froict America, with an \mcrican accent, a pink 
nylon shirt and a lot of ideas 1 ooking health) . well-fed and 
well-dressed, he tapped the marble top ol the coflee-house 
table with his signet ring^and said that it was their job to 
educate the educated; a pTirase w’hich apparently pleased 
him for he brrjught it in several limes Hc' sato’ he had been 
shocked on his return to India by the ignorance he found 
.tmong the so-called intelligent.!.,, they were, he said. 
e<)m|ilclely oi't o( loitdi with modem ideas and trends in Ait 
and 1 iterature. 1 Ir m iga/ine wvs im< ntied to stir up this pool 
of intellectual stagnation. The eduiated, he said, tipping his 
signet ring, were going to he cdiic ,ited : they w ere going to be 
taiiglit a thing or two about Modern Art and literature. He 
had gathered about fnm a large and evi r-growing group ol 
young men--M.A. students, most of them Ircim modest 
homes — all very keen about Modern *.rt and literature 
fhey listened to him eagerly, Imired his \merican accent, 
his advanced ideas and his faihcr's momy. and w'shed that 
their parents, too, could have sent them to a Foreign Univer 
sity instead of only to the Calcutta < olleges. 1 he magazine 
they thought, was the best thing that could happen to the 
Indian intclligenisia. 

It had not yet acluill) m.it dised. but the) had everv 
thing ready. They had a (’in illation Manager who spent his 
time copying names out ol the Directories. Ihey had a 
printer, a young man whose father had bought him a 
printing-press, with which he was going to do great things. 
7 hcv had not got an office v er. but the cousin ol the \mcrica 
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returned young man had agreed to put a room in his flat at 
their disposal, with use of telephone. They had a telegraphic 
address — LITART. They had a dramatic critic, a very gifted 
man closely connected with Calcutta amateur theatricals. 
T hey had an art critic, himself a painter just passed out of 
Art School A young College leciurer in Poona had already 
sent them an 8()oo-word article on Ihe Conception ot Form 
in Modern LiUVature; and Professor Hoch of Delhi had con- 
sented to contribute a scries >1 articles on The kifluence of the 
Paris School on Modern Indian Painting. They had one agent 
in New York and another in London — ^both graduates of 
Calc utta University whose lainihts had sent them abroad for 
luither studies — and were in correspondence with an Indian 
painter in Paris; and they hoped eventually to enlist a sub 
stantial bocl\ ot overseas subsenbers It was all very exciting 
and cosmopolitan and some i onsolation for havyig to live in 
Calcutta. 

Krishna blamed only himself Lying at home on the bed in 
his own room smoking cigao ttc alter cigarette till his mouth 
became thick with the taste ot them, he laughed at himself 
lor imagining any thing else but this And he to be caught by' 
it who haci himself sfrted several schemes like this, years 
ago when he Irequcnted collcc houses and w'as for ever 
discerning genius in himself and those around him. He 
laugliecl again with las head in the pillow, and then thought 
only ot going back to Delhi as soon as it was decenrly 
possibit' for home was haidly home any more Stiange, feu 
when he wa*- in Delhi he thought ot hinisell as belonging to 
Calcutta, but now that be '\as here, he was a stranger and 
belonged only to Delhi Mans of his old friends had gone, w'ere 
scattered in government poas in difleicnt parts of India, they 
were all respectable now, earning a good salary, being good 
Civil .Servants with pensionable posts and fertile wives. Those 
who had stayed in Calcutta had also settled down, and instead 
of sitting in the coffee houses railing against the society they 
lived in. they sat in their offices or clubs or homes and were 
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themselves content to be a solid pan ot that soaety 1 hey 
were very pleased to see Krishna when he walked into then 
offices the first da> — ‘it is Krishna SenGupta, how long it has 
been come and h ive lunch — am' pleased too the second time, 
but alter that — who was Kiishna SenGupta a friend once, 
but that had been years ago and eveiv thing was dillerent 
now they had vvnes jobs thin own htlJe cirtle in which 
they moved 

'Aorsethan lis appointment mti tricnds was disappoint 
me nt over his parents CeitainU the' were happy to see him 
he was atleriall ihur only (hikl ami sottued about the 
house inlcrspersod among ^ihoiogi aphs ol h ading C ongress 
personalities wf re others ol^iiiie Knshin in a late liock or 
ill 'gtr Knshna gunning oulsidf i Foil But tnc) had got 
so used to being without hnii ti at the*"! w as rc lUy no proper 
plan lor him in then Ints Ihtv wtre disapjiomtcd people 
his pircnis lor poiitua! icality hid iinnu' out to be rather 
(lillcrent from the ideal ind Congress was no longer the 
v.onjre> which had been thcmschrs and tluoc like them 
Rut they were too intelligent to Ik* fundamentally embittered 
bv what was under an> t ircunisiim cs ipcvitable and they 
realised that disappointment sat h is theirs wa. a natural eon 
sequence to tne lulhlment ol ' Ide ambition Ihere was a 
quiet •^adness about them now a kind ol resignation made 
swfet bv ilicir pci lei t aflectiei ir ont another They were 
testlul people to be ivith butnoiloitn oi >mg hndingallthe 
human corlat c they needed in one another it was difficult 
for them to adjust themselve iO any outsider even when 
that oulsickr was then son they would haic liked to get 
neaier to him but they could not the_, had got out ot the 
habit Once or twice his fathei h'd tned to talk with him 
about — neithci Krishna nor his fathei himscll was quite sure 
what about nut assumed it must be about lundamentals 
about important things, but aP the fathei managed to get out 
were some platitudes concerning the futuie and a conscious 
habit of life, which so embairas-scd both of them that the) 
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parted as quickly as possible. Alter that they just contented 
themselves with cordial surface relations, his father making 
little jokes and puns over the dinner table at which his 
mother painfully smiled. 

His mother had become even more withdrawn than he 
remembered her. It wis as il nothing interested her any 
more. Krishna found her apathy very disconcerting, for it 
was to her hew .anted to speak more than to anylxady else. He 
knew that once penet>-atc that barrier ol apparent 
indifference and one would draw Irom her wise and impartial 
advice and, if at all possible, helpful action too. But he could 
not penetrate. Several times he tried; he went downstairs, 
found her in her room, and then could not even come near 
the subject about which he wished to talk to her. She sat 
there, bundled up in an indeterminate cotton san, apparently 
willing to give him all her time, listen to him jf need be all 
morning, and yet also ap[)arcntly ([uite indiflerent to any 
thing he might say to her. So all he could do was tell her the 
latest jokes about the Government, draw a faint painful smile 
from her. but no l.irthor response. He found himself, in the 
middle ol such m inierview, longing for Radha; for jhe at 
least would rush at one with all thf response and more that 
one might a->k Ictr: and it one did not ask. still she would 
rush; and however irrii sting her lorthcomingness might be, 
it was at any rate . he Iclt now . more relavinj' than his 
mother’s attitude ol < oinplete withdrawal. 

When hr had run out ol jokes, he lelt her — she a> 
indiflerent, or a* e.v about his going .is about his coming — 
and went upstairs again, there to sit on his bed and think 
what to do about Zinnia. Sometimes, when he was feeling 
very resolute, he sei/eu .a writing pad and wrote ‘M> dear 
.^^mrita’ or ‘dearest \mnta oi ‘Amrita’, but alter that he did 
not know what to say. \nd yet he realised that it would be 
easier now. when she was lar away and more of an idea 
than a person, than it would be later, when he wa., with 
her again in Delhi and would feci too shv or too proud or 
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too awkward to speak, with her there before him, her hands 
moving and the changes ot expression on her lace visible to 
him. 


35 


Ni \7 time AinrM tried to find the tin 1 mi\ in which her birth 
certificate was kept, she discovered rhat it I'ad disappeared, 
Kadha. ever cautious in her susjiicions even when she did not 
know the ti ue cause of them? had found another, safei hiding 
plac e for it But that was not Amnia's only worrj , her worst 
one was that despite her lettci and two telcgran\s. she still 
had no new's, let alone money, (rom her unelc in Simla 
Todas was the last day left for her to redeem her two book- 
ings on ]al lawahar, and if she did not hear from her uncle by 
some post today, she would have to give them up. She ha»l 
seen Hari for a few moments iii the morning — just before 
they had had to go their scpaiate ways to announce their 
sejiarate programmes — and tie had told her w'hen she asked 
him. that no he had not found his birth certificate, nor his 
horoscope (he did not ten her that ne had gone to the coffee 
house atter they had parted, and had, in that relaxing atmos- 
phere. forgotten all about his bi h certihcate as well as all 
about his other worries). And wh(.n she goi home there was 
her mother talking about Lady Ram Prashad’s son: she now 
presented him to Amrita as an accomplished tact, and pre- 
tended to regard the actual marriage as ijuite hxed and only a 
matter ot time. And meanwhile tlicre had also been no news 
of Krishna SenGupta. 

Amrita decided to go and sec her gtandlaihcr. It was the 
first time, as far as she could remember, that she had gone to 
see him like this of her own accord, without having been 
summoned, and unaccompanied by her mother 1 he servants 
were surprised to see her. and rather pul out because thev 
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were afraid that she might want lunch or tea or dinner and 
they did not care to have their day’s routine so unexpectedly 
upset. 

But she was far from thinking about lunch or tea or 
dinner, walking up the stairs and along the passage to her 
grandfather’s room. Nothing Siirred in the house, all was 
silence and old age; young and slim and enfolded in her pale 
green sari as ni a petal, she felt shy and out of plaf e. and an 
intruder; though her light step could not do iriuch to disturb 
the settled silence of that house. .She thought about wnat she 
wanted to sa) to her grandlather, but nothing oc tuned to 
her, she h.trdlv knew w hy -.he h.icl t ome, ext cjit that Mamma 
would not stop Hiking about lady Ram Prash id’s son and 
Va/ir uncle gate no sign o! lulfilling his promise and Krishna 
Itad not wiittcn Perhaps (iiandfathcr tould help ht i though 
how or in what w.as she wanted to be htlfsed ‘•he was r 
sure. 

’May I come in Grandfather. ’’ she tailed through the 
furtain, anti he, silting uprght in his tnair after lunch, 
opened his ev'cs as »oon as she railed and t leating hi*- throat 
said. ‘Come in.’ 

He was sitting at his desk. Ills pipeis w'cre arranged in a 
neat sheat belo.c him the iountiin pen closed, lying on top. 
His spec tat Ics peeretl emptily fioiii the desk. He picked them 
up and put them on and lookcti at liei over the top of them 
It he was surprised to st e her. or glad, he did not show' it, he 
only said ”tts, Amriii'’ Vtheie is your mother?’ lo w'hkh 
she replied. At I ai la .auntie's ’ 

He waited, and she did not know how to begin, or on what 
to begin. It was as she had ieared. roniing up the stairs and 
along the passage : slit really had nothing to say. But > i ill he 
waited, so in the end, lor want ol anything better she burst 
It out — ‘Grandlathei, is it true I have to marry Lady Ram 
Prashad’s son?’ and even as she was asking, she w'as sorry 
about it, because she knew she was being disloyal to her 
mother. 
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It was only by the short, breathless pause before he 
replied, and by the way he did not look at her, that she knew 
he was very angry. All he said was ‘You arc 'going to 
hngland.' 

‘When jjlease, Cjiandlarhcr?’ she humbly asked 

‘As soon as possible.’ he pronounced. ‘You will go as soon 
as possible. Ihere is no talk whatsot'vei oi any marriage for 
sou. You are going to 1 nglanci lor \our sludiesfple.ase undei- 
nand me ' 

‘Yes (irandfather. she said. She felt doubis disloyal now, 
not only to her mother hut also to her grundlather. for was 
she not planning to clcjpt —th.it was the w ord -at the same 
lime as she was .asking him for help whiih he was 
giving .’ 

“‘lou \sill go ,as soon as it tan he ai ranged ’ bt said .again 
r ^ lips, alw.ias thin, had (lisappeaiOil .almost mitirclv. the) 
were set so tightl) . He looked .at iiei over his soeri.ai les as it 
slie were the cause (»f his (hsplc.''sure and saiil verj sternly, 
‘You xn-.v set your mind at rest vou will not, now or ever, 
have to submit to any mairi.ige th.at is not ol your own 
choice.’ \iid he nodded hei dismissal hecausi- he wanted to 

Iv .doM- 

She w.as gi.ad to get .iw.4> , icding nioie unhapp) .ind more 
perplexed than when siie had come: and the servants were 
glad to sec her go. though they s.t i politely . ‘I noiigh ? Is th.at 
all ; You arc not staying to e.al in our hou'e?" 

Pandit Ram Bahadur’s anger soon became mixed with 
wdiat was almost Triumph. His daughter might tiy to defy 
him. but then, he felt, he could deal with his (laughter: Radha 
was no problem, she presented no thr“ it I he threat had 
been in Amrita : it was her dcfiar''! he h.ad felt, even {lerhaps 
tcared. and now here she had been, seeking his help and the 
shelter of his authority. With vigour and determination he 
unscrewed his fountain-pen and wrote a few pungent lines to 
his daughter Radha, to summon her into his presence. A.s he 
wrote, he thought of his servants going about their wo.k his 
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silver gleaming in cabinets, his orange-tasselled lampshades 
and symbolical statues, the huge heavy dining-table at which 
he had feasted Andrew Golcby and John Seymour and 
P. N. Durr All these things seemed very real and solid 
and important to him. Remembering thcii importance, and 
his own, he cleared his throa; and lotiked authoritatively 
over his spectacles though there was no one to see 
him. 

Radha meanwhile was at 1 aria’s house It was after lunch 
and they were sitting in arm-chairs in the drawing-room 
Radha was feeling distinctly uosatished, for meals in that 
household, now that Va/ir Dtiyal was not there, were of a 
strictly utilitarian o.der. ‘It is no wondci yon arc so thin,’ 
she grumbled and farla asked brusquely ‘You are still 
hungry?” 

‘Idiot,’ said Radha turning her face awa^, but Faria 
straight I orw.ird woman that she was, said, 'If you are, please 
say so and the cook will easily make you an omelette.” 

‘Omelette!’ Radha said contemptuously, but on a sudden 
notion her eyes lit up 'Send to Ra^ho for pastries.’ 

Tarla gaye the order without comment A tew minutes 
later they heard the car start up outside. A disgruntled driver 
sat at the wheel, rudely forced out of his afternoon sleep: he 
had not even had time to button up his uniform jacket, and a 
soiled vest looked out from underneath 

‘That I am so thin is not the only wonder,' Tarla said 
caustically, but Radha was too happy anticipating the 
pastries to wish to take oflente She kicked off her shoes and 
stretched her feet in the air. luxuriously waggling the toes 
‘And Amrita ?’ Tarla asked. 

‘What about my Amrita V 

'Has she yet consented to Lady Ram Prashad’s son ? Because 
you know, without her consent Pappaji will never — ’ 

‘My Amrita is a good girl,’ Radha cut her short. ‘She will 
always do what her mother wishes ’ 
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'Hm/ said larla; Radha contentedly contemplated her 
waggling toes. 

‘Really/ Radha said after a while, ‘we must do something 
about Mira. She is getting so fat and slothful, she thinks of 
nothing but her food and her clothes. Sometimes when we 
are in company 1 feel quite ashamed because she does not 
know at all how to take part in intelligent conversation. 1 
think you ought to take her more to your meetings, it will 
ptrhaps broaden her outlook a liiilc. Of course, poor Mira 
can never really become intelligent but 1 think we ought to 
help her to become at least a little more up to date. She does 
not know anything, even when people talk about Pakistan 
she looks stupid. 1 do not think it is very good lor our 
}X)sition in Society to have sutli a sister.* 

I aria struggled with herself lor .i bit but could not hold it 
back. ‘My dear Radha,* -ihe said. ‘I am sure no one knows 
belter than 1 bow one can suflcr irom stupid sisters.’ 

‘1 know,’ Radha replied cheerhillj. . 'what do you think I 
hive been saying? We must seriously speak with Mira, she 
must improve herself if only for our sake. But it is very much 
your fault too.’ 

‘Mine?’ 

‘Yes your"., who else ? i ..»u are so sclhsh. >ou never wish to 
take poor Mira anywhere. Always it is I who have to take 
her out to people. We hear so ! uih ol your Committee- 
Shoinmittccs, but 1 have not yet .leard that you have done 
anything useful for your own lamily.’ 

Tarla drummed her fingers on the side of her chair and 
looked wry: both expressions were either lost on. or ignored 
by, her sister.* 

‘When it comes to your own (.vmily,* Radha. with her 
passion for elaborating, went on, ‘then we do not see so 
much of all your good actions. Only when it is Committees 
and Lady Ram Prashad and reception with tea at Rashtrapad 
Bhavan, then we hear spoken the name of Mrs. Tarla 
Mathur.’ 
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Tarla could see no point in encouraging her sister by a 
reply, so she asked abruptly, 'When is Krishna SenGupta 
coming back?’ 

‘ There is another one ' ’ Radha ciied, successiully deflected. 
'You will perhaps not 1« lic\ o me when I tell you that not one 
word we have heard iiom liiii and it is nearly one week 
now that he has gone away ! ’ 

‘It is nearly two weeks tliat Husband has gone away,' 
I aria said drily, ‘and I have not )tt heardone word from 
him.’ 

‘O,’ Radha waved her awav , 'you know very well Va/ir 
never writes letters.' 

"Never home, no,’ 1 aria agieed 

‘But this Krishna SenGupti now — would you think it is the 
behaviour of a gentleman 1 ngland-rcturncd, not to write to 
those who arc anxious even ‘1 have arrived safely" on a post- 
card?’ *■ 

‘You would have heard \ery quickly if he had not arrived 
safely.’ 

‘At lea^t a pitturr-posic ard of ( alcutta he could have sent.' 
Radha complained. ‘It so long since I have been to 
Calcutta, I would like ven niuih to lecehe a picture 
postcard of the Victoria Memorial.' 

‘It he leaves you, you will hod it haid to replace him with 
such another paying guest ’ 

'I will find it impossible to replace hmi.' Radha dramatic- 
ally declared ‘You do not know wh.at a place he has found in 
my heart. Ah Tarla,' she said, leaning forward to lay her 
hand on the other’s knee, ‘you do not know how often 1 have 
wished — he a Bengali, the son of a lawyer, how suitable it 
would have been, how happy would have been her poo’' dead 
father ! ’ 

‘It is not yet too late,’ 1 aria said, but Radha sadly shook 
her head. ‘Lady Ram Prashad,’ shf* said, ‘we have almost 
promised her, and then of course it is such a very good 
match, such a good familv and America-returned — ’ 
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1 he telephone ranjf 

‘The telephone,' Radha pointed out, Tarla picked up the 
receiver and said Hallo,’ and, ‘Ah yes. Lady Ram Prashad, 
how are you ’ 

‘What a coincidence ' ’ Radha marvelled She idly looked at 
her hand against the dark background of the chair while she 
hiUntd to larla saying \o lad\ Ram Prashad, I have not 
yet had time to cop\ the minutes of that met ung, you know 
there his beer so much ’ and again thanked God that 
\niiila h id inh^nted her fathci s fine slim hinds 
Ihe be art r came ip v/ith i caidboird box tied daintily 
with lilac ribbor he had pisted it ceremoniously on a silver 
iu.\ \ndplitc ’ Radha wMspeitd fienrly ‘Wehavetoeat 
Irom the floor A.lieady •.he was picking at the lilac 
string 

1 cannot htlp t''eling laila w n sw ing that in spite ol 
lilt vote taken a* the Gencril Stf'^ong wt ought to set up a 
t pirate sub committee 

\nd K Ridha tried sotto vote aitci the bearer ‘We 
will lit've tea too' Ihe bos was open eight little cakes 
nestled inside chocolate tdair white meringue, green mar 
•pan pink toconut w>th * lobi of cieim Hirtha's tongue 
protruded slightly from Liciwccn her lips 
‘I xit tly, 1 qui’e agree with >ou 1 lay Rain Pnshatl Andit 
V ou t ould spare the time to act i ‘resident ’ 

Such a pity \mrra was not ocn a p istr^ would have 
done her good and me ptioi thilti so linn inn wnk-looking 
It there were any lelt she would t ike tht m h nne and ^mnta 
would have them with a glass td milk in the t vt ning 
t) ' sai'l 1 aria 1 If r tone matit Radhi 'f;ok up 
Ihcn wt must I think ttmgr ' 'ite vou laili said and 
Radha — ‘What for"’ She has.gi\cn birth to twins perhaps^’ 
1 his seemed to her very tunny and kept hei 1 rnghing to the 
end of the telephone conversation 

Faria put down the receiver and said ' 1 hat was Lady Ram 
Pi ashad ’ 
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1 have ears,’ Radha placidly remarked. She was taking the 
pastries out of the box and reverently placing them on a 
plate with a lace doily on it. After each one she licked her 
fingers 

‘She said—’ 

’You will take tea ?’ Radha asi ^d. poising the pot over one 
of the Limoges cups. 

‘How can btake lea so soon alter my lunch ?’ 

Radha, pouring, said, ‘You call those few Mttle crumbs ot 
vegetable lunch? Even the serv’ants, I could see it in their 
eyes, flespiscd us for taking such lood.’ 

‘If perhaps you will let me tell you what Lady Ram 
Prashad said . . .?’ 

‘What is it to me v. hat she said ? I care nothing about voui 
committees liere, commitues there, 1 have moie important 
things to think over.’ 

‘O?’ Tarla enquired, ami with distaste watched her sister 
hover undecided over the pastries ‘Now you have decided 
that our work is not important?’ 

‘O no,’ Radha sai i, ‘At least it gives something to do to 
women who have nothing else to do. Women who ha> e no 
children, foi instance, no daughters to worry their heads and 
ilieii ht'arts over ’ She decided finally to start on a chocolate 
eclair 

larla said abruptly, ’Ladv Ram Prashad told me that she 
had just received a letter liom her son.’ 

Radha looked up from her plate. ’Could you not have said 
so from the beginning? You know it is very interesting to 
me ’ She bit into her ec lair; cream tame oozing out 

"V cs,’ Taila went on with relish, 'he has written to her that 
he has just mai tied an American girl ’ 

Oeam stained Radha’s mouth; she held the half-bitten 
eclair in mid-air Tarla studied her own nails, feigning 
indifference. But to her annoyance Radha began to laugh. 

‘An American girl!’ she cried. ‘How angry Lady Ram 
Prashad must be I ’ 
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‘Not at all,’ Faria said. ‘Lady Ram Prashad is an educated 
and broadminded woman, and I am sure she will welcome 
the girl into her family just as much as it she had been a 
Mindu girl ’ 

‘Yes.’ Radha laughed, ‘what else can she do now, poor 
woman ? She will even pretend to be happ> Like Mrs R K. 
Mehta, the wite of the Deputy Minisur when lier son 
brought her home from London an I ngbsh ilaiighKi-in-law. I 
Know very' well that slie w.as < ating be i heart out and she was 
so ashamed, but belore e\cr\ Ijodv sIk said how happy she was 
andwhatanicegirlherdaughtci in law was nodiHerentatall 
from a Hindu girl, she said at kasi a hundred tunes ^ou will 
see. Lady Ram Prashad will sa5 just like ihit But m her heart 
1 know she w'lll be longing for ni; \miila' uul she very 
(ompldct fitly popped thercmaii’*' ol lu rul iir tnm her mouth 
with one hand, w'hilc the oihei shf' sueidicd out lor a gieen 
mar/ipan apple 

‘\nd also,' she went on a.icr a while ‘1 do not think that 
the Ram Prashati Khannas a c suiii a lust cl iss tamily Who 
are they, the Ram Prashad khannas’ M they had not made 
money in bu-.incss in the hrst war tluy would still be sitring 
0.1 their few niiserabh Iiitic ar n in the U P No,’ she 
dcfhicd proudly, ‘suih piople air not good enough for the 
gi and-daughtcr of Pandit Ram Bahadur Saxena ’ 

■Qi tin. daughter of Nir.td ( h. ra van- ’ fnrla could not 
lefrain from adding 

But Radha refused to be provokt,d Dt course,’ she 
agreed blandly, ‘the daughter of Nirad '"hakravarty'^ ’ And 
that set her thinking to such purpose that a little smile 
began to flicker on her fate larla looked at her 
suspiciously. 

‘Do you know, my sister,' Radha said, a trifle roguishly, 
'what I would like very much?’ 

‘How should I know ?’ said T aria •'hurlishly, it irritated her 
to see Radha in such a good mood after this blow which she 
had just delivered to h r hojx's 
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‘I should like very much,' Radha said, the smile deepening, 
‘to see my Amrita marrying a Bengali; and what I would 
like more than anything is the son of a Bengali lawyer, what 
could be more fitting for my child?’ 

‘Why do you not leave the poor girl alone now ? Can you 
not stop for one moment thinking about marriage?’ 

’Now 1 have got into the habit of it,’ Radha said, smiling 
broadly. ‘And«also, you know what it says in her horoscope, 
that she will be married at the age of twenty. w 
‘Tcha!’ said Tarla in disgust. 


36 

.\o word from Vazir undo. The three days were up, she did 
not even dare go to the travel agency. .She felt loo w'cary for 
further eflbrt: perhaps Hari would suggest something now, 
though she felt rather doubtful about that. .She lay on the 
sofa in the living-rofta). li ving to read a book which Krisima 
had given her. It was a novel about India, written In an 
English lady: well-wri itcn too. Amrita could see that, all 
the proper accoutrements of style and sensibility, but 
Amrita could not understand why the lady had given Indian 
names to her characters. 

She found it hard to concentrate, burdened as she was 
with variou.', worries. Half an hour ago her grandfather’s 
bearer, in brilliant white uniform and huge turban, had 
brought a note lor Radha: it was lying on the table now, 
sealed, and .\mrita felt rather guilty about it because she 
could guess what was in it. and when and why Grandfather 
had written it. 

The postman too had been and gone, leaving only the 
electricity bill and a letter from Hyderabad for her mother. 
She had given up hope of hearing from Vazir uncle and was 
trying hard to persuade herself that there was really no 
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reason why Krishna should write. He would be home soon, 
anyway, a few' more days and he would l)e here. She fell 
much relieved at the thought- though she would hot have 
been able to say why, since his homecoming could bring no 
solution to w'hat she thought were her problems. She 
e.xplained lo herself that it would at least be a comfort to 
have someone with whom to t.tlk about it all; and then, too. 
Kiishna might be able to think of something mey (ould do, 
which llari — well, she had to admit it- -never would. 
Krishna would not write to let them know' when he would 
be coming home- he w'oiild just come walking in. in two- 
thiec days perhaps- she might be lying just like this on 
the licing-room sofa, trying to read a book, and she would 
look up and there he would he Site looked up and there 
was her mother w'ith a little catdlxiard box from Kagho 
Mull's. 

‘Just see.’ sh(- cried, holding it u|) what I have brought 
lor you ' ’ 

She sat down on the edge ol the sofa on w'hith Amrita was 
lying. ‘Pastries' she said. ‘1 was at your larla auntie's and 
there were these two pastries — fresh trom Raghn Mull's — 
and 1 said I W'ill take their home to m> little one, they will do 
her good W'iih one glass ol milk. You ire resting, my 
darling?’ 

‘I am reading ’ 

‘Rest, rest, child, please do not strain )our eyes. You wdll 
cat them now?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The pastries I have brought lor you. what else.’ 

‘There is a note for you from Grandlathcr,’ Amrita said 
uneasily. ‘On the table.’ 

Radha got up and opened it. The expression on her face as 
she read it revealed nothing, .\mrita pretended to be intent 
on her book. 

Radha folded the note dose and pushed it carefully into 
her bosom. ‘From your grandfather,’ she said unnecessarily. 
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Amnia ai>ked casually. ‘What does Grandfather say?’ 

‘Only he wants me to visit him. Poor Pappaji, how lonely 
he must' be without us all. it is no wonder he sends for me. 
0, how well I can imagine it. how his heart is longing for his 
daughter! I shall tecl the same when my own sweet child 
has gone from my house.’ 

Amrita sat up and turned her lace away to look out of the 
window. lliKJugh the anti-burglar bars she saw the papaya 
tree, and the sky alread)’ streaked with orange. She could not 
repress it; ‘Grandlathor is not angry with you?’ 

R.adha’s hand groped instinctively for the note in her 
bosom; but no. she rem.'nn A'u it had been staled. She 
dropped hi r ha'^d .aid looG d ?iia»-ply at Ainrtla Amrita was 
studying the pattern on hci s.m. blue thiysanihcmums and 
green sprigs on a white background. 

‘Your grandfntlnr angry with incl How dare you even 
think such a thing'' and whin Amrita gave no answer, she 
w orked herself i ntu a greater pa .sion ; ‘ I here c an be no anger 
between us, on* head w*' ha\c, one heart we have — ^have 
you no shame no .'esprit, to speak such things to your 
mother?’ 

So Amrita w^as stung into blurting it out; ‘1 know 
tir.indlather is .mgry with you. because I went to see him 
tod.iy.’ 

Radha stood stoik still in the lentre ol the room; ‘You 
went to see your Grandfather.’’ 

‘Yes,* Amrita went on. close to tears, ‘1 went to see him 
.iiid I told him how you torture me — ’ 

‘1 torture you!’ 

‘You do!' .Amrita cried, her lips trembling. ’Always with 
your talk of m.irriage and Lady ifam Prashad’s son, I could 
not bear it, that is why 1 went to see Grandfather and I asked 
him to please make you stop it, that is why I went, and 
Grandfather said nobody can make me marry if 1 do not 
want to and he is very angry with you, I know he is, so 
please do not tell me lies ! ' 
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Radha. still standing in the middle of the room. rapidl> 
calculated her next step, while Amrita tried hard not to 
burst outright into tears 

‘My darling,’ Radha said, in a voice soil as honey, ‘my 
darling.’ and she sat down by Amrita on the sofa 'do you 
not know that I live only for you ’’ 

Amrita turned her head aw a) and withdrew the hand 
which Radha had begun to fondle 

My only ones' Radlia said soflK solll} laying her hand 
on Amrita’s knee and fondling that instead ‘do you not 
know that all I do I do onl) lor you, to please vou and make 
you happy.’’ 

‘But you do not please me and \ou do not make me 
happ\ ' ’ Amrita cried. 

Radha, undeterred, replied .ij swectls as before, ‘Whj 
could you not tell me so’ If )ou had told me so, I would 
not have spoken with lad\ Ram Prashad one moment 
longer ’ 

'But 1 did tell you what else ha\e 1 been telling you ever> 
day*’ 

‘No, my sweetest Radha murmu.ed, ‘>ou did not tell me 
even once ’ Amrita looked at her quite incredulously but she 
earned on. ‘not once >ou said U) me Mamma I do not want 
please do not arrange this thing tor me ” One word from >ou 
and it would all have been hnishti , do you not know that ’ 
You are too shy, my little one. my child, always it is so, 1 
know you do not like to speak out and perhaps displease 
your mother Is rot that what you w^ere afraid of, to 
displease me?’ 

She stopped and waited, but Amrita refused ’o lend herself 
to the game: so Radha went on pla/mg it by herself ‘I know 
it was,’ she said and kissed Amrita on the forehead, ‘I know 
all that goes on in my sweet child’s heart. But O. my darling, 
how could I be displeased at anything my love wishes ' All 
my pleasure, all my happiness, is only in your happiness, I 
have no life apart from you.’ 
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Amrita looked out oi me window. The orange had gone 
irom the sky and the papaya tree was lading into silhouette. 

‘And how of course,’ Radha was saying, ‘now that I know 
your wishes, there will be no more talk of lady Ram 
Prashad ’ 

Amrita turned her head and looked at her mother, hope- 
fully if somewhat suspiciously. ‘Really Mamma?’ It was 
almost dark nn the room and Radha's features appeared 
blurred. 

‘What “reallv Mamma" ?' Radha said m mock-indignation 
‘1 here is no question. Now that I know that my only one, my 
love, m> nighting.ile, that she 'docs not wish it. I will tell 
Lady Ram Prashad. go a\va> irum us. go'find another wife 
for your son. our \miita is not for >ou ‘ 

Amrita gave a sigh of rclit'f and let her he.ul sink on to 
her mother’s shoukkr ‘M> beauty, mv itar.’ Radha 
murmured into Amrita's hair Just like that I will tell her 
our Amrita is not lor you. go find another. My chaim. my 
little bird.’ I he room iv.is so dark, only Amrita’s white sari 
stood out 

‘Go find another ’ Radha repeated otcr and over in a sing- 
song voire, t'll Amrira said \erv quietly. ‘Mamma. 1 did 
wrong to go to Grandfather, please forgive me.’ Her mother 
smothered her fare in kisses, saying, 'And does a mother 
have to Ik? asked lor loigivencss? Does not a mother’s heart 
always forgive?’ And then they sal lor a long time without 
speaking. 

Finally Radha, who had been busily thinking, said, ‘We 
will go to Grandtuthcr and we will tell him that it was all a 
mistake, that you had misunderstood me. that is what we 
will go and tell him, isn’t it. ro> darling?’ 

‘Yes,’ Amrita docilely answ'ered. .She had her eyes shut. 

It was hot in the room, so they went to sit in cane chairs 
outside on the veranda. Out in the street people were coming 
home from work on bicycles, and some of them were singing 
They could hear (he singing quite close Radha yawmed, 
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‘How tired 1 am,’ and casually. ‘I wonder will this Krishna 
be home soon.' 

Amrita stared out into the distance. Though night had 
not quite come yet, the moon already hung between land 
and sky. belonging to neither, a bold and incongruous 
globe. 

'How we miss him.' Radha sighed. ‘If he leaves my house 
tor ever, how my heait w'ill break ’ 

Amtita was listening but she did not say anything. Ihc 
smell ol ratki lani lO'-e and spread like i wave, then 
disappeared ag.iin 

‘Such a sweet bov’ ' Radhs s lid ‘You also like him. isn’t it, 
child?' 

‘Yes,’ \ninta 'aUl. so laintly 'Ue d'd not know whether 
slu < ould be heard 

‘\er\ much ?’ Radha enetiired ^nlrita, at once suspicious 
listened mote intenlh but hei motlier did not ^pc.ik again 
for some time 

\t last she said, ‘^ou were right, my swd'el. 1 base to say 
it. I ady Ram Prashad’s son, w ho is he, finally, that lie should 
dare think ot m> Nmrita ?’ A.nd after another p.nise ‘ fhere 
IS a better one for my rl’Md. 

Amrita became so excited, she gcai up from lier chair and 
said in a low, but very intense, voire. "Mamma please, you 
are not tldnking ot Krishna now 7’ 

‘1 have not said one word of him.’ Bur Amrita nmored the 
protest — ‘Please Mamma.’ she said very agitated, 'this you 
must premise me — you must ncvei think of Krishna like 
that and you must never, pleas*-, I beg of you never, never 
speak to him about — about anything like that ' She burned 
with shame at the thought ‘Pi Mse Mamma*’ shr cried 
‘please promise me never even to hint to him!’ 

Radha was puz/Icd. She rould not understand wliy ^mrita 
should be feeling so strongly about it. 'Wfiat is the matter?' 
she asked. ‘He has not been bad to you?’ Anrita was still 
crying, ‘Please promise me. promise me ' ’ 
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Radha said, ‘If* my love wishes ii, have I ever done any- 
thing against my love’s wishes ’ And a new suspicion began 
to glow, ver> hopctully in her c\er-iertile mind. 
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MrANwiiii I Krishna was st.ll living m his loom and Wnting. 
\ly drar Amrita’ oi ') '• aicst Amnta’ ot ‘Amrita’, and still 
not gittino anv Inrthtt He bad n >tliing to do, he was very 
bored and wanted most ol all ti-f ’o bac k. to Delhi But to go 
back wh( ii theu i\a nothin; settled and the letter still 
iinwritu n— sd hi put it oil a lew da>s more hojnng alw ivs 
toinor'ow 1 will wine it 

Ai hi In ibne on Ins bi^' inoking cigyette* with 
nothing lo n > n.d no -tei to t i!k to his inothir downstairs 
in htr ow p loop, n iomi no»t thin IXIlw he becanac tht n, 
'■oin' tinu vei' iirn il ■>')< w hmi<-pH .ind In Thought so I 
want to b' bke .<I’ th' .tthits hi e ail ni> loimer Iricnds 
vvith a ‘ti.iO' lob 111 I peii-,ion littk house a wile, two 
sii\aiii> \iid hv woii^mk) where it h.id all gone lo his 
Kticlhoii hn anibitioi his lieue diteimination to le.nd a 
dilTt'iint i bi'UY nil Up umeinbcrcd how he had been 
luui \t 11 .1 ’,o vvhtp h< I in'f back Iiom I n;;hnd, t dking 
( onniTPii m in tin io<iPi house and shocking the scivants 
b\ nn' iip; tea bn bn i.ill m the kitchen ^’ow he lay under 
the Ian \vitli thi hki wij tight shut against the hot stieet — 
the dhoi.i on his bn ' cle with a big bundle ol washing tied 
up in a sluct an old man pulhn« a barrow up hill, thiee 
soivants .'t the loii.ir eo^.ipmg ahoiu their employer,— he 
had drav n the rurtams .tgn.ist ihim .md lav theri waiting 
ior lunch Ihinking who lan change it and even perhaps 
wanting tl so boi ausc it w.as home and what he was used 
lo. 

He remembered fngland now only as a brown place. 



where one could not sit under the stars and the grass was 
pale and the flowers, and e\eryl)ody looked the same Ihc 
jears he Ind spent there wcic as nothing and the ideas h*" 
had brought tioni there wcie forgotten Foigotten he told 
Inmsill because the) do not belong lure and thc\ do not 
belong to me He vigutl) icgietteel his k*nour c\en lus 
biticnuss but he shiuggt<l ofl the regiet l am getting la/y 
plat id oidei he told himself Pf'i]iap‘ it wasfuit but he was 
not e ipable «)f n.all\ de p'Miig himself lo, it I hey do not 
belong heit and lhc\ do nol be Ion” to me he kept tep' iting 
and when he as’ eel himself whit does belong to me In was 
capable on!) of 4 e igut* ’lental gcstuie which ‘omchow 
included e\et>thing beat* flic- ind an eondgioncel restau 
1 ints foolies in id 1 lU nd \ 1' i Div il Malhur 'nd olten 
he tlioujhi oi \'i.'ita a It's n'-jm'^tiin she saw her — not 
( ’01C U| not ( Icar i) it a he I ad '< cn hci walking towaids 
him Cine rii^ht •>( 10 s t'v iiioon hooded i lun enfe-ldcd in het 
‘an Mhci I'glitce’ slnipK -.Ireiovstd 

It was then the't he tevik up 11 vv lUngpid agun and 
wieiic M\ (1 ar \miitt oi Dc'icst ^rnriit eu simpl) 
A'"Mn and no lon”< ' tlioatht ol n' n tli as oni\ wanting 
to be like the otliet wi’h a finn. ' nne . wile .anil two 
I vant 1 
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tin diy of the vttddiii” wa*- 10 rear now th.at it was 
tomorrc)»\, anel even fltri eede' no longei feel v igue about 
It His e lothes lav all re ad) in tl big trunk -the longgolekn 
coat which Sun hid worn on his weddine dav and which 
had now been altered to lit ifaii the hue' white silken 
leggii gs the kummerhund, the turban the led and gold 
slippers with pointed toes F verv now and ii> iin the mother 
pul her hand on the trunk and sighed 
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In the same room sat Mohini, feverishly turning the handle 
of the little sewing-machine, shreds of material scattered 
over the floor. Ihe children were wildly excited, playing at 
wedding with the innumerable little cousins who were 
staying with them and getting in everyone’s way. Ihey were 
all of them incliscnminatrly slapped from time to time, but 
they hardly noticed. One ol the wi'men stood behind Mohini, 
desperately clutching a half-finished satin blouse, tearfully 
asking, would Mohini never finish with the rfiachinc ? And 
Mohini cried, ‘Wait then, wait,’ and burst out cry ing. though 
she went on sewing, sewing, the tears rolling down on to the 
piece of cloth under the needle 

Suri came, and said he was having trouble with the band 
because they were asking too much money and threatening 
to go and play at another wedding. But he had got the mare, 
that was .ill fixed, a beautiful white imre that had done 
service at all the best weddings in town, i he owner had told 
him that only last month it had b« ''n hiied to the house of 
Shri Ram Scighal the cottoii-milhonalre, lor his son, and 
repeating this, Suii said, ‘at the house of Shri Ram Seighal is 
that .1 trifle?’ And they all looked at one another, vthispering 
‘Shri Ram .Seighal, and wc have the s.inie mare.’ 

Mohini cai.ie darting out of the room, seized one of her 
children and. hbeially pinching and slapping, fitted a little 
orange suit on him, her mouth full of pins. 

I hen Prenia came, and behind her two bearers carefully 
Tarrying four hugi' cardboard boxes At once all the women 
came running, and gathered round the boxes, eagerly 
straining forward while Prema opened them. Prema enjoyed 
herself very much, and was as slow and dignified as possible. 
‘I his is tor Kahandevi.’ she announced, as she diew out one 
salwar-kamiz after the othei, the clothes presented by Hari 
to his female relations, paid for by Suri, ‘this for Rampyari,’ 
‘this for Parmeshwari.’ they snatched the clothes and 
critically held them in front of them'-elves, admired them- 
selves, while at the same lime they kept a sharp look-out as 
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to what the others were getting. Already murmurs were 
heard — ‘why blue, when everybody knew she did not like 
blue, it did not suit her at all’ and ‘why should Rampyari get 
a belter suit than her. was she then a better sisier to Hari?’ 
Prema’s clothes wcic in a separate box and she allowed them 
a glimpse — a dark lilac satin suit glittering with sequins, 
which drew exclamations from them as envious as anyone 
could wish. ‘Nine hundred rupees,’ Prema vwis saying as the 
women dispersed, ‘nine hundred rupees was .pent on the 
clothes.’ But they all knew that it was not more than five 
hundred. 

Hari went to the radio.*lt wa-. his last day there, for after 
the wedding Sun was going to lake him into his business. 
Fverybody at the radio knew he was getting married and 
leaving : everybody, except Amrita. Sitting in the bus, looking 
with dreamy eyes out of the window. Hari began to realise 
that what he had put oil tor so long w.^s inevitably before 
him : he would have to tell Amnia that tomorrow he was to 
be married and that they must part now lor ever. Perhaps she 
had already found out. people at the radio were bound to 
talk. He fidgeted in his seat : supposing she had found out 
and was sitting there waiting lor him with accusing eyes, 
what was he tc say to her, how was he to justify himself? 
And supposing, on 'he other hand, she had not found 
out; supposing she would meet him in all trustlulness 
and innocence, sitting in the canteen, her lace lighting 
up as she saw him : how the n to tell her of what had to 
be? 

He turned his face and diverted all his attention out of the 
window. But as the bus stopped outside the Palace cinema, 
and he saw next to the Palace the eblxirate inlaid portals of 
The Cavalier restaurant, he remembered that afternoon he 
had spent there with Amrita and Vaidya not so long ago, 
when they had talked about Fngland; and then he 
remembered other times they had spent together, all the 
meals they had had in the radio canteen, the shami kebabs 
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and parathas and oven-baked fish they had consumed in one 
another’s company: and he remembered how they had sat 
together in the control-room while one ol them announced, 
and how lhe> had stood together by llie bus-stop so many 
dozens ol limes and how they had sat side b) side on the bus 
and how the> had strolled down the corridors of the radio 
and how sometimes, when no one was looking, they had 
held hands. But most of all he remembered himself lying on 
a charpoy in the courtyard at home, staring uf. into the soil 
night sky, thinking about Amrita and his great love for her. 
And then he thought what a eruri bitter thing it was that 
thej should !)c tlius torn asundfcr, that the flood of fate 
should come rushing between them and earry them away, 
two helpless lo\ers to diilt their sep.araie w aj-s. By the time 
he walked up the st< ps to the radio, his eyes were full of 
tears. 

She was sitting in the canie< n waiting tor him. He did not 
see h(i at first and halt hopti' that she was not tTure: what 
a relict ii she was iM't thcie, and he would not have to go 
through an explanation with hi r, would just go ofl tomoi'.ow' 
and be marrifd and t.ever pet haps . . . But rlu re she was, he 
saw her, Mtling alone with her head li^ni and dtaw ing 
invisible tirdcs on the tabh' with her finger, lie walked 
towards hei. uni'a'ih smiling wondering, does she know, 
has anybody told hei; she lookid up and her laee hardly 
altered as she siw him, she oidv said with a wan smile, 
"loday you are almost on time ’ 

At once he began to make excuses — the bus, he had had 
to wait for it so long and then it came so slowly so much 
traflic on the roads, and while he was talking, he tried to 
read from her lace, does she know dors she? She cut him 
short: ‘My uncle has not sent the money.’ Which decided 
him that she did not know. 

Someone called to him trom the other side ol the canteen: 
he looked round and saw Vaidy a and “^ome others waving to 
him and laughing: one of them made some remark and then 
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they ali laughed more, and Hari guessed that they were 
talking about his wedding. Now he felt that he must get 
.^mrita away before she could gather anything from their 
hints; though, a little regretfully, he thought that it would 
have been rather pleasant to have joined them, and to hav'* 
let himself he teased about getting married. 

iet us go from here," he said to Amrita. while hastily — 
though still sory ( ordiallv -laughing and wa^ ing hack at the 
othci table. 

^oui Iriin'h are hcii ’ -jlie .soiiited out 
\'o.’ he Slid, .md this surpn-.r(! her very much, ‘1 want to 
he alone with yon; ran ws n^ver he alone?’ 

So th(\ wein. and w ilkrtg dovvn ihe stair, with her, he 
wondered where they could go He had nr)t had his lunch, 
but he lu"^'tated to suggest going to a reslauranl. He did not 
like to he seen — and he was sure Uj he o'cn- with another 
girl the du iKl’o-e Ins w'edding Hun he remembered that 
tins was a sad o< caMon and ii oiu' he looked sad and began 
to think how to tell her that today the) must part for ever. 
Huw were walking down the ro ridorttrandi ol the first 
Hour, jiasi the air r onditionrd oilires ot higli-r.anking officials. 
It WMs very (jiiiei atid emptv oniv a h'w peons in khaki 
unilotins sat nodding on stools 
‘Where .ire we goii ?’ .he .•si eil. hut he did not care. They 
stood still and looked out over the gmk-n dowm below; it 
was deserted, lelt to brood ah ne under white noonday heat 
t>vcr in the corner a n<‘W ' ing was being added to the 
Ixternal .Seivices division, but work had stopped now, and 
odd Ivrifks, planks ol wood and white splashed buckets lay 
abandoned. Ihrce vvoi’.men sat in the shade under the big 
banyan tree and .W' < iiapatis. 

‘So what now?' \mrita said, and he answered, tenderly 
and inappropriate]) . T et us only stand here together.’ 

‘I mean,’ she explained ‘vvliat are we to d<j now that Uncle 
has not sent the money and wc cannot go to England?’ 

He nodded as though ronsidering but all that seemed so 
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remote to him now, so very finished and done with, that he 
could not understand why she was Mill talking about it. 

‘We must think about some other plan,’ she went on. 
This, he decided suddenly, was the moment to toll her. 

‘Amrita . . .’ he said. But when she looked at him 
enquiringly, he only repeated, ‘Amrita’ and left it at that. 

She frowned slightly and said, ‘Please let us be practical 
now.’ This chiljed him, and they were both silent, looking 
out at the three workmen eating (hapatis qnd the kites 
hovering above them. He wts still thinking vaguely, I must 
tell her, but he could not find the words, nor the right tone; 
so he postponed it, and let hinv.clf stand there, lor the 
moment, quite detached, only locking out and telling himself 
that the sun was hot and that it would not be pleasant to go 
out now. 

‘It is very dill cult,’ she sighed after a while; ‘il we had 
money . . .’ but realix she did not know any longer what they 
could do, what she would want to do, il they had money 

One ol the workmen wore a soiled white turban and Hari 
was conc'cntrating on that thinking how it would be if a 
kite were to .alight on it and start pecking at the man’s head. 
But then he felt ashamed of himself This was their great 
parting-scene the end of their love, they would never see 
one another again, fate was cruelly tearing them apart, and 
here he was thinking about kites pecking. At once he looked 
aw.ay from the turban and assumed an expression of such 
deep sorrow that she. noticing it, was sorry for him and 
consoled. ‘Never mind, we will think of something, the date 
of your wedding is not yet so close that wr cannot think of 
something in the meantime ’ 

He looked more sorrowful than ever but did not speak. 
Where to start, he thought how to tell her, and wished more 
than anything that she knew already • so that he could only 
tell her how he would love her and remember her for ever, 
even though he was forced to be another’s. He longed to say 
those words and to look at her with tears in his eyes; the 
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tears actually came into his eyes as he thought what he 
would say. but he looked away from her. down into the 
garden, where a man in a loin-cloth was walking across the 
lawn with a sackful of mown grass on his head. 

‘We will think oi something tomorrow.’ she went on 
consoling him. ‘Tomorrow 1 will come and we will S)x;ak 
about it. Only today, you see. 1 cannot stay. I have to go 
home.’ Because the postman would be coming at half past 
two. and shd* wanted to know quickly it there was a letter 
from Calcutta. Though there would not be. he would not 
write, one day — soon now — he would just come walking in. 

■ tomorrow’ he echoed., and lecolletting himselt, auded 
quiikly, ‘yes yes, tomorrow.’ 

They went walking back across the empty corridor — the 
peons did not stir — and down the stairs Someone was 
walking upstairs and as they crossed, Hari said, ‘Hallo-hallo- 
hallo’ very cordially, though he (ould not remember the 
man’s name. Walking just behind Amrita, he could see her 
small head with the black hair piled heavily on top, and the 
nape of her neck; and as he looked at her he thought, I shall 
not see her again, it is all hnished now; but his only feeling 
was one ot guilt because he had not told her. 

.Several people wt.e standing in the m.ain doorway, 
smoking ciganttes and idly looking at everyone who passed. 
So Amrita only said in a low voice, ‘Tomorrow then,’ and 
he said. ‘Yes, tomorrow,’ and they did not look at one 
another. Then he turned and walked away, his head bent, 
upstairs to his lunch, and to Vaidya who would chaff him 
about getting married. 

It was only when she reached the bottom of the entrance 
steps that she remembered : tonmrrow she had no duty and 
would not be coming. She looked back to tell him but he had 
gone. .She shrugged a little — the day after tomorrow then — 
and putting up her parasol, she almost ran to the bus-stop, 
she was in such a hurry to get home. 
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HARi felt as il he had been sitting on the mare for ever. 
Though the night was almost '’ool. with a sweet breeze 
blowing, he felt very hot in his golden coat buttoned right 
up to the neck,' in his kummerbund, in his heavily-garlanded 
turban. They had come from his own district through dense 
shop-lined streets and ragged lanes with straw-roofed huts, 
under railway bridges, past .sewcjrs, past temples, the steps 
clustered with people and chapting within, past bullocks 
grazing sparse tufts of grass from the pavements, past down- 
at-heel workshops and makeshift restaurants with rows of 
coloured bottles, past tailor shops and silk-shops with gaudy 
saris fluttering on hangers, past crumbling tombs of the Lodi 
period and flashy little red and white petrol *pumps, and 
yellow ice-cream vans and coloured balloons bobbing on long 
sticks, and barrows with slices of flecked coconut on green 
paper and fruit-shops with polished pomegranates piled in 
triangles; past a furniture auction, an X-ray clinic, an open 
air prayer-meeting. And everywhere people stopped to look 
at them, and accompany them a little way, so that they drew 
with them a crowd of spectators and children skipping beside 
the band. The band— .Suri had finally settled with them — 
played incessantly, two different tunes over and over again; 
and sometimes they stopped and blew the trumpet, first to 
one side of the street then to the other, inviting everybody to 
the wedding. Men with naked legs and ragged shirts walked 
in front of the band, and beside Hari on his mare, carrying 
tall lights in wooden frames on their heads so that wherever 
they went they brought with them a glare of bright white 
light. Behind Hari, very slowly, came Suri’s car, containing 
Suri himself and Prema, Hari’s mother and younger brother, 
Mohini, her husband and two of the children. Behind them 
came two other cars, hired, and behind these three tongas all 
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overloaded with relatives. Ihe cars and the tongas were 
garlanded, and the tonga-ponies rang with bells and 
bunches of flowers nodded on their loreheads.'They had 
to slop several limes. Once because the road was up, 
though there was no board or barrier, and they had to turn 
bac k. the vi hole procession c umbroush and go by a different 
wav. 

Another tune they came to a raihsay «rQssing, and they 
had to wait till the little engim had pulled past and someone 
had lound ihi guard to unlock the gate again A third time 
they stopped icspcctiully lot a luneral--a bad onico'' cried 
I lari’s mothtr : id lookcch hastily the othir way — the body 
nitiluli) shi unken under a^ioth, and a ragged little band of 
folhiwtis wailing ‘Ram Ram You are the Truth’ consistently 
on one note 

Han Iclt all the tmie th^t it \\a% someone else sitting up 
on the mare being stared it and he ielt \ery strange and 
somehow far awn. only the discomlort ol his coat and 
turban brought him aii\ sense of here and-now, that and his 
little nephew sitting behind him in an orange satin suit, 
plucking at him and utgenlh whispering that he had to go 
to the Inthroom Strings of (lowers dangled from his turban 
OA'er his larc so th.at he mw everything thiough a frame of 
flowers he stared fix'^dly to the ‘ide of him, and only now 
and again did anv thing intA'ude itself into his mind — a 
shopman uiifutling a roll oi bright green silk, a tailor 
threading a needle under a kerosene lamp, an odd face here 
and there staring up at him Onic he saw a girl walking 
slowly clown a side sti'ccl with an earthenware pot on her 
head, and her narrow hip-> and long slander neck made him 
think of Amrita : and he wondered whether she had waited 
for him at the radio, and whetner they had told her. but his 
thoughts were remote and unreal and did not touch his 
feelings, like words overheard from a stranger. Another time 
he caught sight of someone he knew in the crowd, a boy who 
had been to school with him, whom he had not seen since; 
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and for the first time he was touched, for he remembered 
how it had been then, at school, sitting on a little bench 
under the trees, secretly eating jambuls and throwing the 
stones at his friends when the teacher was not looking. And 
then he remembered how they had shaved his head when he 
was four years old, and how once he had been very ill, 
tossing days and nights between blankets while his mother 
and his aunts touched his forehead and murmured prayers 
over him; and ontc he had gone with his fathei; there was a 
big crowd and his father had held him up on his shoulder to 
sec Ghandiji, just out of prison, smiling. It was all long ago, 
he lell it as having been long ago; but still it was as near to 
him as this now, this riding on *a mare to the house of his 
bride. 

fhey sat in the garden alter dinner, sunk in deck-chairs; 
only Pandit Ram Bahadur sat stiffly upright on a green 
garden-chaii A. cool bree/e rjppled through the trees and 
over the lawn, bringing the 'mell —remote as yet. perhaps 
only a memory — of {alien leaves, of winter not so far away. 
They breathed it in deeply and with pleasure, and from time 
to time Radha said ‘aah’ with great satisfaction. Mira 
murmured, half-asleep, she must go to Rayner’s and get a 
new coat made for the winter, which drew Irom Radha a 
disapproving snort, did she not have enough good coats 
already? 'Ves said Mira, bur this year the fashions arc 
different, coats are long and loose, she saw it in an 
English magazine, very suitable for ladies with stouter 
figures. 

The butler came with a little table and a lamp, and when 
the lamp was switched on it cast a little pool of red light 
from under its shade. Pandit Ram Bahadur did not like to sit 
in the dark, it made him feel uncomfortable. 

‘Husband will be home from Simla soon, I think,’ said 
Tarla, but it was not possible to tell from her voice whether 
she was pleased or not. 
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‘And Krishna SenGupta from Calcutta.’ Radha said, 
sounding a Ijttle smug. 

Beyond the pool of red light everything was a dark, almost 
a black, green, for they were surrounded only by their own 
garden. The sound of traffic, a car hooting, the rattle of ari 
old bus, came to them distantly from the main road two 
blocks away. 

‘We will send Amrita to Pngland next March,’ Pandit Ram 
Bahadur announced He sounded very poiftifical. and had 
every right to do so In the aliernoon Amrita had come with 
her mother and they had both dcrl.ired that it had all been a 
misunderstanding, and tlyt c'l course they would be guided 
only by Pandit Ram Bahadjir’s own decisions 

‘Yes Pappaji.’ Radha said demure !y 

‘Mie will need man) warm clothes, ‘ Mira s-aid. ‘for I hear 
it is always cold there. 1 will take her to Rayner’s with me 
and they will make a beautiful co..i for her ’ After reflection 
she added, ‘In beige.’ 

Suddenly they heard from the main road the sound of a 
band. It came to them filtcicd through still night-air, a 
blatant joy very remote from their own dark garden with 
the old trees. 

‘Another wedding ’ Radha commented, and thought with 
satisfaction of I lari. 

Mira sighed and said. ‘And I thought perhaps this year our 
Amrita . . . Beautiful saris have all ready ior her, and 
jewelry, is she not our only oaughtcr?’ 

‘We will have no more talk of that,' Pandit Ram Bahadur 
said without turning his head, so that he spoke out into the 
dark garden. 

‘Of course not, Pappaji,’ Radha sa'd. aiming disapproval 
at Mira. ‘Not until the child herself wishes it. 1 have never 
approved of these arranged marriages myself: they are very 
backward and not suitable to modem times.’ 

The music from the wedding had faded away into the far 
distance, still insistently gleeful. 
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‘WTien the girl*herself comes with reasonable wishes,’ 
Pandit Ram Bahadur pronounced after a while, ‘then of 
course we shall put nothing in the way of her happiness.’ 
The platitude rolled smoothly and weightily from his lips. 

‘Yes Pappaji,’ Radha assented so cheerfully that Tarla 
threw a sharp look in her direction. But the light from the 
little red lamp was too dun to reteal facial expressions. 

At last they reached the bride’s house, where the whole 
load was was blocked by the big red-and-while striped 
wedding iiitirquec and a ragged crowd of spectators Two 
bands stiuck up, a giamophone played, coloured lights 
revolved and fhsbcd, tod the bride’s paily cried, ‘ Ihey have 
come!’ and stood on chairs to gel a better look at the 
bridegroom 

llari was helped off his horse and hustled inside: people 
ptessed him close laiighipg slipping him on the shoulders, 
stioking his neck his cheeks, and someone gave him a 
garland which he held in his hands, a passage was cleared, 
and then Sushda was brought to him, in red salwar-kami/ 
with gold ami siher ribbons stitchc'd on, her face veiled by 
her cluppata She strctchc'd iif' and hung a garland round his 
neck, and he looking irtenseK over her head, slung the 
garland which the) had gnen to him round her neck, as he 
might sling a worn shiit o\ci a bedpost Sushila’s grand- 
mother shouted out loud that they were standing in the 
wrong wi> , that he had to fac e Last and she W'est, that now 
c VC' S thing was lo-.t and the) would have to start all over 
again. But the otheis said no, never mind, it was a good 
omen, and tlitw cleared a passage for the photographer, who 
came busthng forward while I lari and Sushila were placed 
side by side to blink loolishly into the flashlight. 

And then the introductions were effected, the bride- 
groom’s uncle met the bricle’s. his cousin her cousin, his 
nephew her nephew, though for the most part they had 
.already known one another all their lives But before the 
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introductions were finished, the women— the bride’s aunts, 
sisters, cousins — carried off I lari, out oi the marquee up into 
the house, and they all sal down on the floor intone of the 
rooms, with Hari and Sushila in the middle, and they began 
to sing, clapping their hands and laughing and making lun 
of the bndegroom. Hari grinned sheepishly all the way 
through: he felt lost and stupid among all these teasing 
women and. not knowing whcie to look, l^e kept his eyes 
fixed on his ^ig toe. He did not think of Sushila, ne\cr looked 
at hci but her presence theie so near to him was a 
discoiiitort and cn embarrassment to him. It was woise still 
when they threw a rupee I'llo a bowl o) water and he and 
Susliih had to compete insetting it out be could m.ake no 
cflort to win iht com could onl\ (oiuciitrate intensely on 
not coming into (ontu* w>«h I.er h.ind iljci.- under the 
watei O. but how they mocked liim n.>unttsl him. teased 
him, all those giils and women what lun tiny Imcl at his 
expense: he did not notice, did not rate was on!\ coiuerncci 
wnth not touching Suslula's hand 

At last Sun and othcr> fiom hi^ pai t v » ante to resc ue him, 
good huniouttdly bantered and birgain' d tor him with the 
women, who refused ’ ) g‘ e In n ni). had indeed hidden his 
slippers so that he could not lc.,\e f)ne ol '^ushila’s sisters 
WMS pushed forward She gig'did, she hul her lace in her 
duppata she could not speak, nil Mis \nand pinched her 
arm and said, ‘Huiry now, hurry.’ ami them the girl said. 
( ticking with l.tughter, that she would return Han’s shoes 
and let him go if she was paid ten rupees 1 here was great 
laughter and applause. Suri pressed ten rupees into the girl's 
hand, saying she knew how to drive a batgain— which 
amused Mt Anand so much thci he flapped his arms up and 
down crowing, ‘her father’s daughter!’ — the slippers were 
produced and Hari was released The sister held out the ten 
rupees. She did not know what to do with them, so she 
offered them to her mother, who gave her a push and told 
her to get away and leave her alone. Hari’s feet were tight 
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jnd uncomfortable in his golden slippers, and it was painful 
lor him to walk down the stairs. 

Amrita paced up and down the lawn, too excited to sta> 
still. She held Krishna’s letter in her hand, six pages of it 
beginning, ‘Amrita’; she had been holding it ever since it had 
come by the evening post, and from time to time she ran into 
the room and r^ad it again under the lamp, from beginning 
to end. Alter which she walked into the gardei\ again, round 
and round, clutching the letter, and sometimes she laughed 
and hid her lacc in her hands. The servant kept asking, would 
she not come and eat hei dinner, kut she could not cat; Gian 
looked worried and said, what vould her mother say when 
she came home and lound that -\mriia had not eaten her 
dinner. Amrita too wondered what her mother would sa). 
though not about the neglected dinner: she thought about 
how she would tell her— she did not want to shfiw her the 
letter, and see Kadha put on her spectacles and solemnl). 
self-importanily. go through it. line line -no, she would 
tell her, she would sav , Mamma . . .’ But she could not keep 
her thoughts fixed, nor think out rationally just how to tell 
her or in what vMtrrls, she had to mo\e about around the 
garden, iecl the brcc/c flutter her sari, stop by the plantain 
tree, pluck a flower from the .hedge and inwardl) bubbling 
over with laughter, stick it into hci hair. Onl) sometimes she 
thought, ‘poor Hati’ and w'ondered how she would be able to 
tell him; but the thought did not disturb her nearly as much 
as she ielt it ought to, and she soon glided away from it, 
walking round and round the ganlen with the white flower 
gleaming m her hair and the servant calling from the 
veranda, please to come and e.ai her dinner, oi what would 
hei mother say 

I he auspuous hour for the ceiemany was at hall past one 
in the morning. The bridegroom’s party had been feasted: 
there had been kebabs and mountains of white rice and meat 
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curries and gram and curds, but to Hari' everything was 
tasteless, and he even found it difficult to move his jaws for 
chewing. They kept piling his plate higher and higher 
shouting, he must eat, would he not soon need all his 
strength? And there was much laughter and further 
suggestive jokes, so that Hari thought it best to keep on 
smiling, though he was not really listening. And now he was 
sitting cross-legged under the canopy in troni^of the sacred 
fite, with Sushifa next to him. The pandit sat opposite and 
droned ceaseless prayers; from time to time he was 
interrupted by some ol the old itcople, mostly by Sushila’s 
grandmother, who protested that he was saying the prayers 
in the wrong order, that it w:tL all unorthodox and unfatting; 
but he always managed to settle the dispute very quickly, tor 
he was used to dealing with religious old women. Ihe fire 
was very hot and the pandit kept moving back a few more 
inches, and twice h«' called for a glass of water. Hari’s foot 
had gone to sleep and perspiration was running down his 
nose, he also felt his turban coming loose, and all the time he 
was aware of Sushila’s knee clad in red. It was all he saw of 
her and he could not gel away from it Ju-jt behind him his 
mother was sobbing, and sometimes he telt her hand stroking 
his back and heard her pronounce Cod’s name. Piema was 
also crying, looking at Sushila, still and veiled, and 
remembering her own wedding and contrasting the happiness 
ol that day with the bitter year*- which followed; and then 
she was reminded to look at Suri and saw him looking at 
Mrs. Anand, which made her cry more. Most of the children 
were asleep, sprawled over their mothers' knees, while the 
pandit chanted his stream of prayers. The old grandmother 
sat with her eyes tight shut and prayed incessantly; only 
sometimes she looked round, and whoever met that sharp 
black eye instantly looked devout. But at last — after many 
hours, or so it seemed to Hari, though really it was only two 
— at last the pandit stopped, and they helped Hari to his 
feet and adjusted his turban, and then they tied the end of 
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his kummerbunU to Sushila's duppata And so he led her 
round the fire, though he hardl> realised that he was leading 
her; he -walked and walked in a circle, never looking up. the 
fire so hot and people pressing round and the pandit chanting 
again, he just walked, losing count, so that he did not know 
how many times he had already been round, prepared if the> 
wanted him to walk thus foi ever. His cheeks became wet 
then his neck right inside the collar but it look him some 
time to lealise that he was crying He went on walking 
awaic only ol the heat ot the fire and the wetness ol tears 
though he could hear women sobbing and one cracked old 
\OKf shouting that the duppata was tied in the wrong way 
And then suddenly the> bcgaei to throw llowtrs over him 
troni all side-, they came tin petals a sweet and sickly 
shower falling o\ci his head and lace and shoulders It was 
all o\ci a high pitched voue ing a h>iiin the sobbing was 
ncai to linn now, he felt hiimcll suiroundcd, hh mother, his 
sisteis raoie floweis came lalling down on him he had led 
her lound the fire seven tti ts and now she was his, and 
though he still could not see her haiclh even thought ol 
her, hf was suddenlv -,o happv he- Iclt he had never been 
so happv 111 all his hie 



C.I OSSARY 

\NNA \ com woiih approximately i penny i 6 annas— i 

1 LlpCC. 

ASMR \M \ iclrcTt The pnnciplc on which e\ery ashram 
IS established is one ol hi^h thinking and plain living Its 
1 iicleus IS usuill> a hol\ ascetu and its inmates aie his dis- 
eiples 

iiAN^ \ ^ merchnt, liadei shc»pkecper 

% 

H 1 I \ kind ot sweetmeat See also Recipes 

B \ / \ vR \ market or shopping ^ entre in traditional Indian 
st^le Ic eonsi'-is not mucli ol shops as ol si ills, the whole 
stall bcin<* o[Kn \iv w \ western st\Ie shop[)ing centre— i e 
propel sliop-) with doors atjd windows do^s not qualil) for 
tliC term 'ba7aar’ 

BiDi \ \eM cheap cigaietie smoked bv the poor It con- 
sists ot grams oi unshredded tobacco wrapj>ed in a cone of 
dned Icai 

CHAP M 1 \ kind of unlea\cned bread It serves not only 
as a ^taplf part of any Wnth Indian meal but also by w'^av of 
cutler) a strip ot ch ipati is torn off, a mouthful of food 
scooped up in it and the whole neatly popped into the mouth 
See also Rec ipes 

CHARPO\ A cheap and very light bed It consists of a 
wooden frame with a netting of co'^ string 

D M Lentils There are many varieties of dal, and it is an 
rdmost inc^ispen sable part of any North Indian meal In 
popularity and ubiquity it mav perhaps be compared to the 
potato in England See also Recipes 
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DHOBI A washerman 


DTOLAK A kind of smill drum, oblom? in shape, with 
skin at both ends 

DHOTI A nether girment worn b> men It consists of a 
single piece ot cloth usu^ll) 5 yards long, which is wound 
round the w aist and then brought up between the legs, so as 
to envelop ^em in two loose loops, leasing ankles and calves 
exposed 

DU p PAT A A shawl, 7 vards lon« and i vard broad, worn 
with the salwarkami/ fqv) It is usually draped over the 
breasts, with the two loose ends hanging over the shouldeis, 
and acts as a kind of modest\ garment to hide the breasts 
\ltprnati\el\ it ma\ be worn to cover the head 

i IP Ni \ dessert Sec ilso Recipes 

ourr Ckarihed butt(r b is\cr\ substantial and noupshing, 
and regarded as the mo«t \ahnhlc product of the cow Among 
the lower and middle classes the use of ghee is looked upon 
as a criterion o^ good living 

c.iT\ The Bhcf}a\ ad a leligious and philosophicil poem 

incorporated mto the epic poem the Mahabharata Its 
philosophv mi> be taken as the Hindu ideal of the Good life 
The Gita could almost be tcimed the Bible of the Hindus 

c.ui \Rj\MUN A kind of sweetmeat See also Recipes 

HMH* An abbreviation of Hath ja*'— ‘Get out of the 
wav** It IS a lather impolite exclamation and is used only to 
undesnables 

HINDU coDf BiLi A. fieicfly opposed and fiercel> defended 
bill dealing with women s rights which is at present tr>ing 
to force a way through Parliament It*' mam provisions are for 
the establishment of monogamy, opportunities for divorce 
and the rights of women to inherit propertv 
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HO LI. The Spring Festival 

JALEBI. A kind of sweetmeat. See also Recipes. 

jALi. A lattice, often very intricately curved. 

j AMBUL. A very cheap fruit. Its nearest equivalent in taste 
and appearance is the damson. 

KAMiz. A slfirt worn by women over the salwar (q.v.). 
Salwar-kami/ is a typically Punjabi dress. The kamiz reaches 
to just below the knees, is shaped at the waist and tightly fitted 
over the breasts; it is slit at thb sides like a man's shirt 

KHADi. Homespun home-dyed cloth. During the* Indepen- 
dence movement, it was regarded as a symbol of self-reliance 
and self-sufficiency, and its* use widely advocated as a way of 
boycotting foreign manufactures. 

Ki BAB. Meat cutlet. See Seekh Kebab and Shami Kebab in 
Recipes. 

K H r L R. A dessert. Sec also Recipes. 

KOFTA-ruRRY. A meat dish. See also Recipes. 

KORM A. A meat dish. See also Rt Jpes 

KURT A. A kind of loose-fitting shirt worn by men over the 
pyjama (q.v.). Kurta-pyjama is a typically North Indian dress. 
The kurta reaches to the knee and is made of fine muslin, often 
delicately self-embroidered at neck and shoulders. 

L ADOO. A kind of sweetmeat, without which no auspicious 
or festive occasion w^ould be complete. See also Recipes. 

LAKH. The number ioo,rx)o. It is also used mctaphoricallv 
to express any very high number. 
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LUNGi. A nfether garment worn by men. It consists of a 
single piece of cloth which is tucked round thQ waist in sarong- 
fash; o/i. 

MASALA. Spices. 

MATAji. Mother. The -ji ending is respeciful — cf. Ghandiji, 
Pappaji. etc, 

N'ANL The maternal grandmother. 

PA KORA. A kind of savoury frittci. See also Recipes. 

p ALLU. The end of the sari which is left free to dangle over 
the shoulder. It is often lavishly decorated. 

PAN. Betel-leaf. It consists of a leaf smeared with lime and 
catechu paste, and folded over crushed t)ete!*nui mixed with a 
variety of spices which may include cardamoms, cloves, 
aniseed. There are many different ways of preparing a pan, 
and it ran cost anything between half an anna and a rupee. 

PANDIT. A learned man and/or a priest: also used as a 
couriesy-tiile for a Brahmin. 

PANWAi. A. Literally, the man selling pan. The stalls of 
panwalas are found everywhere, and they sell not only pans 
but also cigarettes, matches, mineral drinks, biscuits, hard- 
boiled eggs and anything else suitable for a quick cheap snack. 

PARATUA. A kind of savoury pancake. 

PARIAH, An outcast: but now used only for ownerless dogs 
of mixed breed. 

p H u p H I j I. A paternal aunt. The -ji ending is respectful — cf. 

Ghandiji, Pappaji, Mataji, etc. 

PIE. A coin of low denomination, i?. pies=i anna. 
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PILAU \ ricc dish See also Recipes 


»nTRD\M LueiaU>, a curtain Ihe svsienj of secluding 
women tiom the £\es of male str an ^ 5 ers 

P'1 JAMA Nol night attiic but i tLni loosc htting kind of 
tiojs'=‘i wont by ircn It is usual!) worn vMili ^ht kurta over it 
furl i pyjama bting a t)p i?\ \oiiii tulim dic<=s The pyjama 
1 often \ci> wide at tin. wiis" so tbit when ihcVoid is tied 
i) nr i r,nl js githtrtd in folds 

K\npi \(lissett Set al'iO < ipf s 

k^siiiRnPA!» fitciilv th( ho c^bha\'\n)ot 

til nthc (patij oj the Ji Uion iiaditrai Fh^ *"T itc im aenc e of 
th Pt iknt of tlu Ftpubln of ‘ndp 

K N I I ! p \ M fhr flcwst I Oucen tlu \u'hi 

F ujM t \ tom or banknoti worth »p))»o\imi(ely is 6d 

Mipi ( j 6 annas 

\ hc»h mail who has tenou'an ill earthH tics 
jnd pos.tS'»ions ind spenP hu tun* m mednatjon ‘»rid in per 
foirning ihe ascetic duties ol his ut 

'tM \ \r a kind of pyiam I tousci woin b\ Punjabi 
women with the kam»<^ and dupp lo ((j \ ) ^alw ir-kanri/ is a 
typjc \\[\ PuTij .hi dKs^ Iht sdw u ’s mj inches wide at the 
wai->t and tied with a (o»d whei the eord is pulled, ’he 
mitcrnl fills in i bunch ot iolds o\ct the stomach The legs 
tape I towards the ankles 

s \MU s \ V kind of sasour) frit ♦ » See also Recipes 

SARI The girment worn b> most Indian women It con- 
sists of a single piece of cloth, u^uilly 6 yards long and i yard 
widi It IS worn ovcr a petticoat, which is tied wnh a cord and 
reaches from waist to feet, and with i tight-fitting blouse 
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which is sometimes very short, leaving the midriff free. There 
are as many different ways of wearing the Sari as there arc 
different provinces in India; but a very prevalent — ^perhaps 
the most fashionable — way of wearing it is as follows: 
(a) Take one corner ol the sari and tuck it firmly into the 
string of the petticoat; continue to tuck the material in line 
with this corner right round the waistline, so that the width 
of the sari covers the legs and the leet up to the heel. Now 
you arc we^inng a long skirt which is open at the front and 
trailing about £ yaids ot loose matcnal. (b) Grtisp the top edge 
of this loose material between your thumb and forefinger, 
stretching the latter out straight along the edge; bring the 
forefinger and the material it is holding in line with the thumb, 
thus making a fold; release the forefinger — holding the fold 
firmly betw^ecn thumb and middle-finger— stretch it out again 
and then bring it back, with the material it is holding, in line 
with the thumb, making another fold: repeat this process — all 
the tunc holding the folds between thumb and ihiddle-finger 
—and make about lo folds in all. Tuck the top end of these 
folds firml) into the petticoat string; the bottom end should 
be in line with the ‘skirt’ you are alrcad> wearing. Now you 
are wearing a skirt with a bunch ol folds m front, s»ill 
ti ailing about 3 yards of loose material, (c) Wrap this loose 
material closely o\er ih^^ left hip, round the buttocks and over 
the right hip; then bring it forward and up to fit tightly over 
the breasts, and allow the remaining end to dangle over the 
leit shouldei to just beneath the waistline. II you have too 
much loose materia) dangling over the left shoulder, make 
moie folds in stage (/;); if loo little, make less. Fasten it at the 
shoulder with a brooch or alternatively, allow it to slip down 
and nestle in the cleft of the left arm. 

SEFK. A measure ot weight, about 2 lb. 

SLEKH KEBAB. A kind of meat cutlet. See also Recipes. 

s F w A I N. A dessert made out of vermicelli. See also Recipes. 

sii \Mi Kr B \ B. \ kind 01 meat cutlet. Sec also Recipes. 
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SIKH. A member ot a Hindu community founded as a 
monotheistic seat in c.k/)o in the Punjab. The distinguishing 
outward chaiacterisiics of a Sikh are his beard and his tUjban. 

SIT A. The heroine of the epic poem the Ramayana, wife of 
Ram, its hero. 

sii \R. An Indian musical instrument. In shape it is rather 
like the mandolin. onK much bigger, its size being nearer to 
that of the cclld. 

sooji HAi w \ dessert made out of semolina. See also 
Recipes. 

lAHi An Indian musi( al iu'^trument. It consis^v of two 
small drums, one coj responding to the tremble drum, the other 
to the bass drum. 

l ANDOOR. An open-air o\en It may perhaps be (ompared 
to the barbecue. 

roNG\. A somewhat ilims> horse drawn carriage which 
(an be hired. It has a natiow .seat at the back, facing the road, 
and another in the front, facing the horse. 

f ONG \ w Ai A. The driver of a tonga (q.v.). 

WAM w \nl .An exclamation ot pleasure an<l applause — 
bravo ! 

ZAMiNDAR A rich landholder, comparable to the Russian 
kulak. 

/ARDA \ dessert. See also Recip-s 
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RECIPES 


Several Indian dishes were mentioned in the course of the 
novel. Recipes for these are given below. 

Barti. A kind of sxscetmeat. 

2 pints niilk; Vj. lb. sugai; i tabk spoon chopped nlnionds: a 
few drops rose-essence; siKcr-foil. 

Roil milk till it become. \er\ ihic L and cream). Stir in 
sugar, almonds and essence and cook for a few minutes. Pour 
on to a greased tra), covet with siKcr-foil and lease till mix- 
tuie is quite hard. Cut into sc|uarcs. 

Chapati A kind of unlcaven* d bread. 

'/i lb. whole w'heat floui. ‘ . teaspoon sail 
Knead flour and salt with a hltie water tc) nuke a lump) 
dough. kea\e for i hour. Roll out cm a flomt^d board into thin 
rounds about 6 in. m diameter. Place rounds on an iron plarc' 
over fire till dough begins to bubble ; qui^ kl\ loss on to burning 
cinders, first one side then the othei. end .illow to s\m‘)1 up. 
Press in a cloth, them serve hoi and smeared wjih butter 
(])rcterabl\ clarihedi 

Dal. I eiiiils Iheie arc m.in\ \ ineiies of lentils and mans ways 
of preparing them M( ic is one simple method • 

2 tablespoons lentils* i cur» water: a pinch of turmeric 
salt; I large onion finelv sliced 

Soak lentils foi i hour, them boil with salt and turmeric 
till walcu is nlmo.st absorbs d Mash lentils I rv onion in butter 
(preferably clarified) and pem' over boiled lentils. 

Firni. A dessert. 

I tablespoon ground rite: 2 cups milk: .i tablespoons sugar; 
2 oz. chopped pislachios and almonds: silver-foil. 

Boil ground rice, sugar and milk till mixture becomes rich 
and creamy. Cool, cover with silver-foil and chopped nuts and 
serve ice-cold. 
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Gulab Jamun. A kind of sweetmeat. 

2 tablespoons Flour; % lb. dried milk: 7 cups sugar. 

Mix flour and dried milk and knead very thoroughly. Shape 
into small balls and Ir} (prckiabK in clarified butter) till a 
rich brown. Boil sugar m water tdl s\rap consistency is 
obtained. Soak balls in this s\rup 

Jalebi. A kind oi sweetmeat. 

2 cups flour; ^ tablespoon siigai i teaspoon thick sour 
milk; /I tcaspooTi sallion. 

Make thin paste with floui rnd vaUi. cover and allow *o 
ieimcni. Add 'our milk and iiii\ thoioughn. Melt butter 
(prclerabl\ clanhed) m a pan and when hot, slowdy drop m 
the paste, shaping it into niigs In ]ussing it through a small 
funnel. 1 r) nil gold^ui luown Boil sugar and saflron in water 
till s>rup consislencv is obtained Soak jalebi rings in this 
s\rup. 

Kbccr A dessert- 

? tablespoons rice, 2 pints milk, 5 tablespoons sugar; yi Table- 
spoon shicddccl almonds; tables]>oon shredded pistachios; 
I tablespoon sultanas; a tew chops rose-csscnce. 

Boil ill ingredients togethe* till mixture becomes Thick and 
cream) Serve hot or icc-coM. 

KoItU’C urry . Meat balls in curr>. 

Vi 11 ' minccel meat, saltc'd lo ta*’ e; t onion, finely sliced; 
*4 teaspoon cinnamon, *4 teaspoon ( orianeieu pow'dcr; a pinch 

01 chill powder; ]Uice of hall a lemon. 

Mix spices and lemon-juice with meat, then shape into balR 
hi) till brown. 

Cuin , 

/j tomatoes < ut m pieces, i onio’^, hnelv sliced; 2 cloves; 

2 tablespoons ground coconut: i teaspoon ground garlic; 
/i teaspoon poppy seed; i teaspoon coriander powder; tea- 
spoon turmeric. 

Brown onion in liuttcr (preferably < larificd). add other spices 
and fry lor 5 minutes; add fried meat-balls, tomatoes and 1 
cup water and cook over low fire lor about h.ilf an hour 
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Korma. A meal dish. 

lb. meat, cut in pieces and salted to feste; i cup thick 
sour milk; i onion, finely sliced; a few coriander leaves, or 
parsley; i teaspoon cinnamon; i teaspoon ground ginger; 
I teaspoon ground garlic: tablespoon chopped almonds; 
l^iblespoon sultanas. 

Soak meat in sour milk for i hour. Brown onion in butter 
(preferably clarified), add all other ingredients (except meat) 
and fry foF 5 minutes. Add meat and sour milk, and cook till 
meat is tender. 

Ladoo, A kind oi sweetmeat, 

Yu lb. gram flour; i lb. sugar; >2 lb. clarified butter; 12 
cardamom seeds, *4 07. sugaV melon seed; a drop of yellow 
colouring. 

Melt clarified butter, drop sugar into it and boil into a very 
thick syrup. Remove from fire, add cardamom seeds, sugar 
melon seeds and yellow colouring. Leave aside. Mix gram 
flour with a liule water into a smooth dry paste. Heat a pan 
full of fat and when boiling last, pass the gram flour paste 
through the holes of a colander, dropping it in the shape of 
worms into the boiling lat. Fry for several minutes but do not 
allow to brown, then scoop it out of pan into the prepared 
syrup and mix well. Shape mixture into balls about in. in 
diameter and leave to harden. 

Pakora. A kind of savoury iritler. 

Prepare like ordinary fritters, but use whole wheat flour and 
no egg. for filling use any vegetable such as onion, spinach, 
tomato, etc., minred and seasoned to taste 

Paratha, A kind of saA oury pancake. 

Dough : lb. whole wheat flour; yi teaspoon salt. 

Filling : Any cooked vegetable, such as cauliflow^er. spinach, 
potato, minced and seasoned to taste. 

Knead flour and salt with a little water to make a lumpy 
dough. Roll out into rounds about % in. thick and 6 in. in 
diameter. Place prepared vegetable on one round and cover 
with another, pressing down edges. Fry both sides till brown. 
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Tilau. A rice dish. 

2 cups rice; 4 cups stock; 2 sliced onions; 4 cloves; 2 crushed 
cardamoms; t teaspoon cinnamon: *4 teaspoon cumin seed: 
tablespoon sultanas; tablespoon almonds; f hard-boiled 

egg. 

Brown one onion in butter (pieterabh Llarified), add spices, 
almonds and sultanas and Iry ior ^ nunutc*^. Add rice and fr> 
tor another 5 minutes. Add stock and cook till it absorbed. 
Garnish with thQ» other onion, browned, and with hard-boiled 

egg. 

This is plain pilau: lor chicken pilau, cook chicken an<^ 
cut it into pieces; use chic ken ^toi k to boil rice; when rice * 
half done, add chicken and conjiinue cooking. 


Rahri. A dessert. 

4 pints milk; 4 tablcspoon.s .sugar; a ft‘w drops rose-cssencc. 

Boil milk till It has almost evaporated, all the time pushing 
the cream forming on it to the sides of the pan. Remove 
Irom fire, scrape cream from the sides and add sug.ir and rose- 
essence. Boil till sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle wdth shredded 
pistachios and .serve ice-cold. 


Suiiiu^o A kind <)1 savoury frinei. 

T lb. flour; 2 07 . fat. 

Knead flour with fat, add enough water to make a paste and 
roll into rounds of about 3 in. diameter, fold edges of rounds 
to form cones, leaving top open Insert filling and press dowm 
fopen edge, 
filling : 

/zlb. cooked minced mea^ or cooked minced mixed vegetables 
f carrots, peas, marrow, potatoes, cU V. i sliced onion: i sliced 
chili; Yz teaspoon giound ginger; teaspoon ground garlic: 

teaspoon cinnamon; a pinch each of chili powder, turmeric 
and coriander powder: juice ol half a lemon. 

Brown onions, add other spices and fry for 3 minutes. Add 
meat or vegetables, lemon-juicc, i tablespoon water, cook till 
quite dry. 
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Seekh Kebab. A kind ot meat cutlet. 

yi lb miiiLed meat, salted to tasU; r sliced onion; r sliced 
chih; 2 teaspoons lemon juue. 

Mix all ingredients thoroughly. F\i5te poition round a 
gi eased ske\\cr to about j in. Imgth and smear with fat. Turn 
jjver a hot llame till daik blown. Slide off skewer. 

.Sc'u am A dessert 

2 tablespoons scimicelh; 2 cups milk; i d( .sertspoon sugar, 
teaspoon giound cinnamon; i tablespoon shredded nuts; 
I tablespoon sultanas. 

Cook all ingTcdients togethci till vermicelli is soft. 

Shami kebab A kind ot meat cutlet. 

Yi lb. minced meat, salted to taste; 2 tablespoons ground 
lentils; i sliced onion; 2 sliced chilis; 2 peppeworns; *2 tea- 
spoon cinnamon- yi teaspoon ground garlic; J/a teaspoon 
ground ginger, 2 teaspoons lemon-juice. 

Mix all ingredients thoroughly Shape into cutlet lorm and 
try till dark brown. 

Soofi Ualwa. A dessert. 

I Lup semolina; 3 cups water; 6 tablespoons sugar; 1 table- 
spoon shredded almonds; r tablespoon sultanas; a few drops of 
lose-csscnrc 

("ook all ingredients togethei till water is absorbed. Serve 
ice-cold, decora led with shredded pistachios. 

Varda. A dessert. 

I tup nre, *4 JTiilk; 2 tablespoons sugar; 2 teaspoons 
lemon juice, ^2 teispoon ground cinnamon; J/i terspoon 
ciushecl salfron, soaked in milk; *4 tablespoon shredded 
almonds; /: tablespoon sultanas. 

Boil rice for 3-10 minutes. Drain, add sultanas and almonds 
and try for 5 minutes in butter (prclcrably clarified). Add milk, 
sugar and saffron and cook till rice is tender. 
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